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Twentieth Annual Convention of I.A.G.M. Held in Chicago 
Votes Cooperation with Textile Institute 


Speeches Made by George A. Sloan and Senator 
Capper — Officers Re-elected for Coming Year 


ORE than 300 delegates from 
all parts of the country were 
in attendance at the opening 
of the twentieth annual con- 

vention, fourteenth annual textile and 
machinery exposition, and third annual 
clothing and garment display and con- 
test of the International Association 
of Garment Manufacturers which was 
held at the new Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, on May 17, 18 and 19. At 
the closing session all officers were 
reelected. The morning of the first 
day was given over to visiting the 
various exhibits of the textile and 
machinery exposition, and the open- 
ing convention session was called at 
two o’clock by President J. H. Hartig. 

Ernest J. Stevens, manager of the 
hotel, who was to have welcomed the 
convention was unable to be present 
but was ably represented by John F. 
Bowman who gave a short and inter- 
esting speech of welcome. Following 
this Mr. Hartig gave his address 
which is given in part on the next 
page. 

The meeting was closed with the 
announcement from the chair of the 
Resolutions Committee as follows: 
Chairman, Geo. B. Miller of the 
Monarch Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
F. H. Negley of Wilson Bros., 
Leopold Kling of Kling  Bros., 
Chicago; R. D. McDonald of Finch, 
Van Slyck & McConville, St. Paul, 
Minn., Ralph Hunter of Hall, Hart- 
well & Co., N. Y.; H. W. Brown of 
Burnham, Munger, Root Dry Goods 
Co., Kansas City. Mo.; M. E. Rowan 
of the Elder Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
C. T. Habegger of the Berne (Ind.) 
Mig. Co.; Floyd B. Johnson of John- 
son & Co., St. Peter, Minn.; E. J. 
Surman of Cleveland & Whitehill Co., 
Newburg, N. Y.; Evan McConnell of 
Nunnally & McCrea Co., Atlanta, Ga. ; 
H. S. Moses of the Moses-Rosenthal 
Co., Chicago; Harry Liebovitz of S. 
Liebovitz & Sons Co., New York; and 
Horace L. Allen of the Allen Mfg. 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

_ Immediately following was held the 
‘rst group meeting, that of the Work 
Clothing Manufacturers which was 
presided over by C. M. Miller, Jr. of 
the Ely-Walker Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Among the topics discussed were the 





checking and following up of work in 
production, the question of service 
charges on small orders, the returned 
goods problem, and the future of the 
jobber in regard to chain store and 
cooperative buying. 

F. W. Tipper Speaks 


The meeting of the Heavy Garment 


manufacturer of wool goods which can 
be somewhat mitigated by a group 
such as the International Association 
of Garment Manufacturers. 

Other topics discussed at the meet- 
ing the leather situation, re- 
turned goods, direct selling to both 
wholesaler and retailer, and hand-to- 


were 


One of the contacts which The Cotton-Textile Institute is 
finding indispensable in forming a complete picture of the 


industry is with consumers of goods. 


Prominent among these 


stands the membership of the International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers, and the hearty reception accorded 
George A. Sloan at the I. A. G. M. convention in Chicago last 


week bears testimony to the fact that cooperation from this 
source is spontaneous and enthusiastic. 


A number of men from the textile primary market addressed 
this convention and many commission houses displayed their 
fabric lines as part of the exposition which accompanied the 


convention. 


Manufacturers’ Division, presided over 
by R. D. McDonald, of Finch, Van 
Slyck & McConville, St. Paul, Minn., 
opened the Wednesday session. F. W. 
Tipper of Deering, Milliken & Co., 
speaking on the wool situation made 
the points that wool is one of the most 
important raw materials produced, that 
it is grown virtually all over the globe. 
and that over 600 different kinds and 
types of wool are recognized. 

Mr. Tipper’s summary of the price 
situation was that probably over a 
period of time there will be a further 
gradual decline of wool prices, but 
that no radical price changes will come 
about. He based his conclusions on 
the facts that, at present on a prewar 
basis, wool is on a little higher plane 
than other raw materials, and that the 
current method of buying only for 
present needs, acts to keep the manu- 
facturer of wool from speculating and 
buying raw materials ahead. Most 
great price variations are due to 
speculation, he said, and the absence 
of speculation on the part of the re- 
tailer reflects all the way down the 
line, so he found it safe to conclude 
that there will be no great variations. 
The present method of merchandising, 
which brings the period of consump- 
tion close to the period of production, 
has brought many problems to the 


Details of these events are given on these pages. 





mouth buying. At the meeting of the 
National Boys Blouse and_ Shirt 
Manufacturers Association, which was 
closed, G. P. Wakefield of the Kaynee 
Co., New York, was reelected presi- 
dent. 

Annual Luncheon 

Extra accommodations had to be 
made for the annual luncheon on 
Wednesday and those in attendance 
were entertained by professional talent. 
President Hartig then introduced new 
members and guests. Among them 
were Ernest Gaunt, a new member and 
director of the Clothing Manufac- 
turers’ Research Association; Phil 
Stone, another new member represent- 
ing the National Association of House 
Dress and Apron Manufacturers, 
which has just affiliated with the I. A. 
G. M., and E. T. Pickard, chief of the 
Textile Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who 
in turn introduced F. M. Surface, 
chief of the Domestic Commerce Di- 
vision of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Surface gave a short talk on 
a new movement which is under way 
in his department based on belief that 
a valuable work can be done in the 
gathering of information concerning 
distribution, which will be fundamental 
in the formulation of sales plans and 


activities. Some experimental cen- 
suses of distribution are being taken. 
G. A. Sloan Speaks 

The first of the two featured speak- 
ers was George A. Sloan, secretary of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. In his 
speech he visualized the coming era 
of complete cooperation between all 
ramifications of the cotton textile in- 
dustry. His speech will be found in 
another column. 

United States Senator Arthur Cap- 
per, the other featured speaker, opened 
his talk with a discussion of some of 
the criticisms which have been made 
of the Government in Washington. 
He was inclined to be in sympathy 
with revision of those Senate rules 
which render possible a filibuster such 
as recently occurred, with the belief 
that we need not more laws, but more 
respect and enforcement for those in 
operation. 

Sen. Capper on Legislation 

He spoke briefly of five topics which 
are expected to command much 
attention in Washington during the 
next session of Congress. First of 
these was the subject of floods and 
flood control, brought about, of course, 
by the present disaster of the lower 
Mississippi which will, perhaps, result 
in an ultimate loss of $2,000,000,000, 
beside the homes and lives it has cost. 
The subject of the inland waterways 
development is of particularly great 
interest to the Middle West where 
there is an overwhelming sentiment to 
develop these great waterways ‘for 
transportation for the benefits which 
will accrue from savings in transpor- 
tation costs. 

In getting closer to topics which 
would be of direct interest to the asso- 
ciation, Senator Capper spoke on the 
Cooper Bill on prison made goods, 
which is now in the House and which 
has a good chance of passing, and the 
truth-in-fabric bill, which he himself 
introduced. Lastly, he spoke of the 
agricultural situation, the solution of 
which means not only welfare to the 
farmer but to the entire country. 

The farmer, he said, is not getting 
his fair share of the national income. 
He is not on the same economic basis 
as other business activities, and it is 
largely his own fault for failing to 
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J. H. Hartig, President, I. A. G. M. 


the farmer has a reduced exchange 
value. 
Asa 


following the 


special feature of the luncheon, 


peeches, there was a 


first showing of a 


~ 


motion 
Cotton to 
his was furnished through 
Filton & Co., 
and a graphic por- 
the story of cotton fabric. 
This motion picture was directed by a 


tour reel 


picture entiled “From 
Cloth.” 7] 
the courtesy of Harding, 
New York 


traval of 


Was 


large staff of textile experts, headed 
by James W engineer and 
textile specialist, and produced at a 
cost of $15,000 It was filmed at the 
Sibley — and 
Graniteville mills, and the Gregg Dve- 
ing Co 
\n 


demonstration 


(ox,, JT. 


\ugusta, Enterprise, 


open forum devoted to a 


lecture by Harry 
the 
the 
Garment 
Manufacturers, opened the Thursday 


SESSION, 


Simons, consulting expert of 


Technical Kesearch Division of 


International Association of 
\t the final business session, 
Hartig extended 
to the members his hearty thanks for 
the fine way in which they cooperated 
with him during the past year. A. F. 
\llison, 
then read his report which summarized 


tollowing, President 


secretary of the association, 
briefly the work of the organization 
market analysis, 
accounting and other service 
Mr. Allison also read the 
report ot the treasurer, H. A, Speh of 
the Drybak Corp., Binghamton, N. Y., 
who was absent disclosing the fact 
that a surplus existed. 

An amendment added to the 
constitution designed to tie up more 
closely the group activities with those 
of the board of directors and to give 


cOo\ ering Statistics, 
cost 


activities 


was 
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to the groups more representation on 
the board of directors. 

The Prison Labor Committee re- 
ported that satisfying progress has 
been made during the past year and 
that they expect that the Cooper Bill 
or some similar legislation to pass the 
next Congress. In _ the 
order to afford some 
present protection to the members, the 
committee has decided upon a cooper- 


session of 
meantime, in 


ative advertising campaign. 

The resolutions committee presented 
resolutions which were adopted con- 
demning cancellation of orders and re- 
turn of goods, proposing a survey of 
misuse of garment guarantees, pledg- 
ing support to The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, urging development of public 
confidence by stressing quality rather 
than price, and others. 


Officers Re-elected 


Nominating Committee recom- 


mended that the present officers, due to 
their past year’s record, be continued 
in office for another year and they 
were unanimously elected to serve 
again as follows: President, J. H. 
Hartig of the Wyman, Partridge Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Vice President, 
E. E. Mason of Mason & Hughes, 
Clarksville, Tenn.; Treasurer, H. A. 
Speh of the Drybak Corp., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; Chairman of the 
Board. F. L. Sweetser of the Dutchess 
Mig. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Di- 
rectors at Large, S. J. McCawley of 
McCawley & Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
C. S. Fergus of the Van Wert (Ohio) 
Overall Mfg. Co.; H. W. Brown of 
the Burnham- Munger- Root Dry 
Goods Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The final session Thursday after- 
noon was another general open forum 
at which were announced the awards 
made in the third annual clothing and 
garment display and contest. 


Address of I. A. G. M. Head 


President Hartig Asks Check on 


Production or 


| HIE annual address of the presi- 
dent of the I. A. G. 


livered at the opening session of the 


M. was de- 


garment convention in Chicago by 
J, H. Hartig. Mr. Hartig offered the 
members an interesting digest of the 
conditions for and against prosperity 
facing their industry. He said in 
part: 

‘The structure is 
being harmed by too much buying of 
luxuries on the installment plan, and 
the industry is probably 
suffering more than any other. 


whole business 


garment 


Opposes Special Sales 
that is 
harm to the manufacturers of good 


“Another factor working 
merchandise is the staging of hulla- 
baloo special sales by the average re- 
He seems 
the 


tailer in the larger cities. 


to be unable to sell goods in 
regular way in the volume needed to 
pay overhead, so is continually putting 
Perhaps I do not get his 


} 
on sales. 


viewpoint. It may be necessary, but 
I cannot but believe that so many sales 
are harmful to good business. ‘If a 
merchant is going to special sale him- 
self to death, he must of necessity 
lower his quality of merchandise or 
do business at a loss. 

“This condition is true also of some 
manufacturers. Many times a manu- 
facturer loses his sense of proportion 
and makes up garments to suit a price. 
‘The he 
But in the shuffle the consumer is en- 


retailer demands it,’ Says. 
He does not get a 
square deal, because for the most part 
he wants an article of merit, not one 
gotten up for special 


tirely forgotten. 


sale purposes 


only. The manufacturers who make 
up garments to fit a price will lose in 
the end. Quality manufacturers are 
and our 
members are of the stuff to stand by 


quality merchandise. 


what we want, we believe 


More Exports 


“T believe that many manufacturers 
in the United States are still over-pro- 
ducing on certain lines. Over-produc- 
tion is serious in any line and it seems 
to me it has hit our industry very hard. 
Many of the ills of the primary trades 
have been attributed to over-produc- 
tion. It is due to this condition that 
the retailer is sometimes able to pick 
up attractive merchandise at prices so 
low as not to allow of a profit to the 
manufacturers selling them. Often 
the consumer does not benefit either, 
it being alleged that in many cases the 
retailer gets as high a price as possi- 
ble for these goods, regardless of what 
he paid for them. 

‘To over-produce on any item, par- 
ticularly a style item, means large sur- 
plus stocks that not only hamper turn- 
over, but also result in a loss of profit. 
The manufacturer’s margin of profit 
is so narrow that risks of over-produc- 
tion should not be taken. 

“The textile mills have learned their 
lesson and I believe are today on a 
more sound basis from the standpoint 
of over-production than we are. They 
produce a few staple goods in advance, 
but as a whole their production is so 
carefully watched as to be fairly close 
to consumption. 
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“Study of style trends and con- 
sumption in general I believe would be 
most advisable for our Association to 
take up. A good sized committee, its 
members located in various parts of 
the United States, could function in ; 
way valuable to the Association b 
watching style trend in general and 
reporting signs of changes to it 
Chairman, who in turn would repo: 
to our Secretary. The Associatio: 
members could then guage their buy 
ing accordingly, ‘soft pedalling’ a lin 
whenever necessary, and 
working out their stock. 


1 


gradualli 


“As a final remark on production 
is my belief that some manufacturers 
are still attempting to work up to \ 
time production with — post 
time consumption. If you are manu- 
facturing overalls and trousers and 
then, finding you have machinery 
enough, you enter the shirt fiefd. vou 
are over producing on shirts, as there 
are already sufficient shirt manutac- 
turers. The shirt manufacturers are 
in the same position, some of them 
planning to go into the pants and over- 
all business and possibly other lines 
Action of this kind will surely result 
in over-production if it continues, and, 
naturally, in a loss of profit. 


~ 


Suggests Export Expansion 


“Here is a suggestion. If you in- 
sist upon working on a no profit vol- 
ume basis, why not export? There is 
plenty of room in this field and by ex- 
porting you would be helping to keep 
production within the limits of con- 
sumption, for there is no limit when 
you go after the world’s trade, and 
you can always sell goods for cost. 

“Your help in legislative matters—by 
writing your Congressman and _ also 
asking your factory workers to write 
—will be of great benefit. The fac- 
tory workers are vitally interested in 
relieving our particular industry, 
which has apparently gotten the brunt 
of prison labor. I should like to make 
a special appeal to you members who 
make clothing, to use the I. A. G. M. 
label ‘Not Prison Made.’ From the 
proceeds of the sale of these labels, as 
you know, an advertising campaign is 
being conducted in which we acquaint 
the general public with the unfairness 
of prison labor. It is a serious matter 
when upwards to twenty million 
dollars’ worth of prison made goods is 
sent out in direct competition with our 
own product.” 


Address by George A. Sloan 


Message from The Cotton-Textile 
Institute to the I. A. G. M. 


ts EORGE A. SLOAN, secretary of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, in 
addressing the annual convention of 
the International Garment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, told of the growth 
of the organization he represents and 
pictured the ultimate cooperation of 
all agencies handling cotton textiles. 
After a word of appreciation for the 


opportunity of appearing before the 
I. A. G. M. Mr. Sloan said: 

“The Cotton-Textile Institute is 4 
newcomer in the family of industria! 
associations. I say association 
advisedly for we are essentially a trade 
association formed by leading repre 
sentatives of our industry in America 
for the purpose of promoting the 
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progress and development of the cot- 
ton industry. 

“Our membership consists of 438 
firms or corporations representing 484 
mills, having close to 21,500,000 
spindles approximately two-thirds of 
the active spindles in this country. 
These memberships, while scattered 
over the entire counfry are largely 
concentrated in New England and the 
southern States. We have a few im- 
portant members in the Middle West, 
in the South West, notably Texas, and 
on the Pacific Coast. We have a 
Board of Directors consisting of 75 
from which an Executive 
Committee of 19 has been selected. 
In addition to the President, who is 
the executive head of the organization, 
we have two Vice-Presidents, a Secre- 
tarv and a Treasurer. 

“The Institute is authorized to con- 
duct or assist in trade researches: 
issue publications for the benefit of 
the trade and public; collect and dis- 
tribute trade statistics and information 
concerning domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. As we conceive it the main 
function of the Institute is to bring to 
light more complete information and 
lata concerning the industry with a 
view to enabling each manufacturer 
to conduct his business with a broader 
and more accurate knowledge of its re- 
quirements. Likewise we will endeavor 
to develop new uses for cotton and cot- 


members 





ton products and extend existing mar- 
kets, both domestic and foreign. 


Opportunities for Collaboration 


“We attach the greatest importance 
to the consideration of matters of com- 
mon interest to the cotton mills, the 
cotton growers, as well as all the other 
important related industries, such as 
your own. Indeed it has been pointed 
out by our president that while the 
Institute has great opportunities within 
itself, it has still greater and more 
farreaching opportunities in collabor- 
ating with other interests in the vast 
fields of industry and commerce. 

“Legislative and political questions 
are excluded from our activities. 

“Immediately after the first annual 
meeting of members held in New York 
on Oct. 20 last year, the Executive 
Committee began its search for a man 
to be president of the organization. | 
think you will agree it made a con- 
spicuously happy and wise choice in 
selecting Mr. Walker D. Hines, 

rmer Director-General of Railroads, 
a man of international reputation and 
chievement. His election was an- 
nounced on Dec. 20 and he immedi- 
itely undertook to acquaint himself 

| his associates with the history of 

ndustry by obtaining at every 

rtunity the views of men of long 
experience in the industry and trade. 

uring the last six months our time 

heen largely occupied with a study 

fundamental facts on which we 

base our work and_ with 

staff to undertake the 

€ssential activities. We recently an- 

ed the organization of a New 

U Section which will concentrate 


izing a 


e expansion of domestic and ex- 
markets through the development 
I new uses and extension of existing 
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uses. We are told that our industry 
has heretofore shown more interest in 
manufacturing problems and in pro- 
duction economies than in the distribu- 
tion of its product and yet there is no 
question that intelligent distribution is 
at least an equally important factor in 
determining the success or 
a mill, 


failure of 


The New Uses Section 

“The New Uses Section will work 
in close cooperation with the United 
States Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture which were given appro- 
priations by the last Congress to pro- 
mote the uses of cotton. In fact, a 
committee of three has been formed 
with representatives from the two De- 
partments, together with a represent- 
ative of the Institute, for the purpose 
of closely coordinating these activities 
and insuring the best results without 
a duplication of effort. 

“Cost accounting is of great im- 
portance in any industry or business 
and is consequently being given care- 
ful consideration in our 
organization. 


scheme of 
We propose to make a 
study of costs in the various lines of 
cotton manutacture with a view to 
eliminating unsound cost practices and, 
of more importance, with the hope of 
bringing about the voluntary accept- 
ance of a uniform system in many, if 
not all, of these phases of manufac- 
ture. Already our sheetings 
members, our narrow sheetings mem 
bers and our carded varn members 
have approved the idea and a cost ac- 
countant has been added to the staff to 
begin'the work. 


wide 


“In the copper industry, with which 
I was recently associated, an inde- 
pendent organization was set up some 
seven years ago for the purpose of 
gathering and promulgating informa- 
tion which would be of educational as 
well as commercial value to the mining 
companies. At first the data com- 
piled by the organization were con- 
fined to the production of the mines, 
then they were broadened to embrace 
the smelters, and later they were made 
to take in the refineries. Today a 
complete picture can be given at any 
time showing the copper from the time 
it is mined until it is actually con- 
sumed by industries. 

Statistical Work 

“IT cannot overestimate the import- 
ance that we attach to the proposed 
statistical work of the Institute. Re- 
liable statistics are to any industry 
what the chart and compass are to 
the navigator. At the outset, the 
thought that is uppermost in the 
minds of our officers and directors is 
that our statistical reports, when com- 
piled and disseminated, be truthful 
and that they be presented in such 
intelligent manner as to impart fheir 
real significance. In othet 
is our aim to make the 
statistics of 


words, it 
Institute's 
practical value so that 
intelligent 
We have no de 
sire to create fanciful charts or 
pressive 


they can be applied to the 
conduct of business. 

r im- 
figures for our archives. 
Our sole aim is to develop reliable 
facts for the benefit of our mills, our 
related industries and trades, and the 
public. 


“Neither has the Institute any illu- 
sions as to the all-importance of its 
own data. We fully realize that 
figures on production, stocks on hand 
and unfilled orders of individual types 
of cotton goods are only one part of a 
complicated structure. Unless they 
can be correlated with figures of con- 
sumption and production of the raw 
material, and on stocks and movement 
of goods in distribution, they will re- 
semble a three legged stool with two 
broken legs. 

“That truth in fact has impressed 
itself on the minds of textile manu- 
facturers for many years. I assume 
that one reason for the past delin- 
quencies in textile statistical develop- 
ment has been the realization that 
there was no reciprocal information 
from distributing which 
might complete the picture. One 
notable exception to this has been the 
statistics compiled by the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants, repre- 
senting the selling agents in New York 
City. During the last two years, that 
organization has 


channels 


performed a 
constructive service and the 


most 
figures 
compiled by it were the first as far as 
[ know within the industry, that have 
thrown any light on the actual situa- 
tion as to supply and demand 


Need for Broad Basis 


“In undertaking its fact finding 
work, the cotton manufacturing indus 
try entertains, most naturally, the 
hope that eventually it will be tied 
in with similar effort on the part of 
all factors directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the production and dis- 
tribution of cotton goods. It is need- 
less to remark that this hope is not 
a purely selfish one. Recent years 
have demonstrated that no one branch 
of this great industry and business 
can prosper at the expense of another; 
that depression felt either by the cot- 
ton farmer or cotton manufacturer or 
cotton distributor is felt, sooner or 
later by all the others. 

“It is our belief that such informa- 
tion as we may develop when blended 
with the results of similar studies on 
the part of other groups, will prove 
of great benefit to the garment manu- 
facturers, to cotton manufacturers 
and growers, and to all other allied 
industries. 

“Consequently, it is with the great- 
est of interest that we in the Institute 
have heard of the plans entertained 
by the garment manufacturing indus- 
try for the development of statistical 
information within itself 
tive of the final 


Irrespec- 
shape which these 


Descri ptions 
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on 


plans assume, or of the auspices under 
which they are prosecuted, the result 
cannot fail to be another vital link in 
the chain of scientific manufacture 
and distribution of cotton goods, the 
forging of which is a matter of our 
mutual concern. 

“To take up ‘ust one specific ex- 
ample: Denim manutacturers will be 
aided, of course, by facts regarding 
the productive status of 
group. 
plete 


their own 
However, this will be incom- 
unless they 


have available 





George A. Sloan, Secretary of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Who Addressed the 
f.. 4.-6. 2 


reciprocal information regarding the 
production and movement of overalls. 
You, in turn, will not be satisfied with 
your own. statistics with 
solely those released by denim mills. 


alone, or 


Furthermore, neither group can get 
the full value from such data unless 
correlation with facts on the status of 
and outlook in the raw cotton trade is 
possible. 

“It is not hard to visualize the day 
when cotton growers, manufacturers, 
finishers, converters, cutters-up, and 
distributors will all be active par- 
ticipants in a broad cooperative move- 
ment which will inter- 
change of accurate information and 
the mutual expenditure of thought and 
effort on the solution of mutual prob- 
lems. 


involve the 


“There is nothing academic or al- 
truistic about such a dream. It is a 
cold business proposition, the sound- 
ness of which could hardly be ques- 
tioned.” 


of Exhibits 





Fabrics and Machinery Shown 


at Garment 


HE fourteenth annual textile and 

machinery exposition was held in 
Exhibition Hall of the new Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, in connection with 
the I. A. G. M. convention, and all of 
the exhibits were accommodated in 
the room. This was the first exhibi- 
tion to be held in the new hall, which 


Convention 


offers unusually good 


ventilation 


lighting and 
With wider 


aisle spaces possible the booths pre- 


facilities. 


sented a very attractive appearance. 
Among the exhibits were the fol- 
lowing: 
American Mills Co. New 
showed elastic webs. 


ye rk, 


Those in charge 
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were Hervey Howard and H. G. Jewett. 

American Thread Co., New York, 
did not display their lines but had a 
comfortable reception booth for enter- 
taining their customers, with the follow- 
ing men in attendance: H. L. Staubach, 
H. F. Duncan, A. W. Walbancke, T. L. 
Bowen, A. L. Fernald, B. C. Lessing, 
F. B. Hauman, M. Marx, A. G. Allen, 
Capt R. M. Allan and H. J. Lauxman. 


Joshu L. Baily & Co., New York, 


exhibited a line of Erwin denims; shirt- 


ings, coverts and drills. Represented 
by Wm. L. Baily, Jr., D. S. Patterson, 
and W. F. Lyons. 


Wm. L. Barrell Co. of N. Y., Inc., 
New York, exhibited a line of bleached 
ducks and twills; gray ducks, colored 
ducks and waterproof fabrics. In charge 
were E. J. Reilly and H. T. Hunter. 

Fred S. Bennett, Inc., New York, 
displayed water repellent clothing ma- 
terials, also bleached goods. J. E. Reilly 
and M. W. Rodier were in attendance. 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co., New York, 
displayed cotton worsteds, pin checks, 
khakis, cottonades, whip cords, blue 
denims, coverts, wool filled suitings, over- 
coatings, moleskins, duvetyns. S. R. 
Glassford, R. D. Vanderbilt, E. W. 
Fabyan, A. M. Urbanus, H. B. Roun- 


tree, A. F. Parina, J. A. Powell, T. C. 
Belden were in attendance. 

M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc., New 
York, line of dress shirtings 
and printed cotton goods. Chas. Renner, 
Jr., was in charge. 

Brand & Oppenheimer, New York, 
showed all kinds of linings for work 
clothing trade, also rayons and dress 
fabrics. Edwin Brand, J. B. Frankel, 
Jack Nisberg and L. A. Brown were in 
attendance. 


S. G. Buskard, Richmond Hill, L. I. 


showed a 


New York, showed shirt folders and 
stretchers, collar forms and sprayers for 
dampening garments. In charge of S. 


G. Buskard. 


Catlin & Co., Inc., New York, dis- 
played jeans, muslins, moleskins, suedes, 
chambrays, drills, sheetings, bleached 
and colored flannelettes and flannel shirt- 
Represented by C. C. Lee, L. E. 
W. H 

Cone Export 
New 
drills ; 


brays, 


ings. 
Genin and Bradley 

& Commission Co., 
York, displaved a line of indigo 
denims, khakis, cheviots, cham- 
hickory stripes, black and white 
moleskins and fancy suitings. In charge 
of S. F. Dribben, assisted by C. C. 
Overton, H. A. Oberstella, W. H. Brayer, 
Benjamin Cone, C. H. Lee, I. S. Drib- 
ben, J. W. Bryan, and R. W. Thompson. 


Consolidated Selling Co., Inc., New 


York, showed overall and work shirt 
fabrics, men’s and boys’ shirtings, night- 
wear fabrics, and dress fabrics. In 
charge were Wm. Berghorn, Wm. R. 
Neff, I. CC. Schumacker and J. P. 


Henderson 


Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc., New 
York, exhibited a line of men’s wear and 
corduroys, C. J. Lamothe, F. J. Preval- 
let, Chas. Delkeskamp, H. E. Michelson 
and W. W. Miller were in attendance. 


Deering, Milliken & Co., New York, 
exhibited fabrics for the manufacturing 
including flannel H. 


Weeks was in charge 


trade, shirtings. 


\\ 
Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, Mass., dis- 


played elastic webbing for overall sus- 
penders, also the new Snugtex waist band 
material. Represented by H. W. Martin 
and C. E. Heaton 

The Farish Co., New York, exhibited 
a line of Martel 
Sampson 


romper 


Lexington, Harvester, 


hickory 


stripes ; 


and Sampson stripes ; 


express ginghams ; 
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cleths; and khakis. 
Winall and John 


attendance. 


Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., showed the Thomas Creaser steam 
jet steam heated machine for creasing 
sweater pockets, parts for athletic under- 
wear, rayon garment parts and w rk 
clothing parts. In attendance were A. S. 
Johnson, Jr., H. W. Anderson and Fred 
Thomas. 


J. J. Farnam, G. W. 
B. Jenkins were in 


Freydberg Brothers, Inc., New York, 
showed a line of waistbands and piping. 
In charge were Herman Freydberg, Jr. 
and S. Arbetter. 

The Gardiner Hall, Jr., Co., New 
York, displayed complete line of sewing 
threads. In attendance were W. R. L. 
McBee, F. G. Hamilton and Ruskin 
Watts. 

Harding, Tilton Co., (McCampbell 
Dept.), New York, exhibited a line of 
khakis; express stripes; hickory stripes; 
denims; pin checks; pin stripes; drills; 
twills; chambrays; cottonades.  Rep- 
resented by R. H. Storm, F. D. Mannion, 
J. R. Niemeyer, W. K. Cadmus, A. P. 
Grace, H. L. Daughtry, W. B. Hardy, 
Jr., and H. A. Woodhead, Supt. of Gregg 
Dyeing Co. 

T. Holt Haywood Dept., Frederick 
Vietor and Achelis, New York, showed 
denims; hickories. J. P. Lee, Jr., J. A. 
Walls, H. H. Von Glahn, R. D. Spald- 
ing and G. K. Sarych were in attend- 
ance. 

Hesslein & Co., Inc., New York, 
exhibited denims; express stripes; hick- 
ory stripes; pin checks and pin stripes; 
gray goods; Tupelo Madras; khakis; 
moleskins and cottonades. Those in 
charge were J. Staudt, H. H. Bruce, H. 
Starke and W. N. Slayton. 

Hockmeyer Brothers, New York, 
showed corduroys; moleskins; and buck- 
skin cloths. Represented by Victor F. 
Hockmeyer, E. M. Fuller, C. M. Mce- 
Kenna and R. J. Keilt. 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co., 
New York, displayed lines of drills; 
denims; twills; sheetings; hickories; 
chambrays; outing flannels; express 
stripes ; crashes, romper cloths; suitings. 
Those in attendance were E. Odegard, 
C. F. Ruggles, Richard Pohlers, Dan’l. 
B. Fuller, Arthur T. Goodman and James 
Miller. 

Jenkins, Kreer & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
and New York, showed J. L. Stifel & 
Sons indigo drills and prints; Swift Mfg. 
Co. cottonades ; work pants and materials. 
Jay-Kay khakis, Aurora Cotton Mills 
sheetings; sheets; pillow cases. In 
charge were W. E. Robinson, Raymond 
P. Lewis, P. W. Morrison, L. F. Peirce 
and Geo. B. Fowler. 

Lee & Franz Co., Chicago, showed 
work clothing fabrics including canton 
denims, hickory stripes, gray drills, 
sheetings and Stonewall chambrays.  H. 
G. Franz, H. Lee, S. M. Campion and 
S. W. Enloe, Jr., were in charge. 

H. E. Locke & Co., Boston, showed 
work clothing fabrics of all kinds 
gray goods. H. G. Franz, H. 
Vollmar, S. Campion and C. E. 
were in attendance. 

Mahler Textiles,  Inc., 
showed khakis; white goods; shirtings ; 
underwear and apron cloths. M. Mahler, 
I. H. Mahler and Louis Charness were 
in charge. 

Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
and Huntsville, Ala., Lawrence & Co., 
selling agent, displayed a line of khakis, 
corduroys, moleskins, black and white 
fancies, suede cloths and novelty fabrics. 
Represented by L. T a3. 


and 
Lee, E. 
Eklund 


Chicago, 


Redman, 
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3rown, T. H. Grimley and V. P. Ross. 

Henry Myer Thread Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, displayed a line of sewing threads. 
Represented by B. F. Reach, H. F. Myer 
and L. D. Markin. 


National Fabric & Finishing Co., 
New York. Their Coltex department 
showed khakis, moleskins, suitings and 
shipcords. Garments were displayed 
showing the goods made up. In charge 
were P. H. Brown, J. McLean, L. Groat, 
Ralph Briggs and J. Riley. 

Paperboard Industries Assn., Chi- 
cago, showed folding cartons for indi- 
vidual garments and fiber shipping con- 
tainers. G. R. Browder and A. R. Black 
were in attendance. 


Patent Button Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
showed their automatic button attaching 
machine for overalls; also a complete 
line of sew-on buttons for all styles of 


garments. In attendance were L. J. 
Hart, C. R. Carley, S. R. Borel, H. E. 
Richardson, Charles Richardson, Jr., 


Stanley Downs, Glenn Cole, G. C. 
ther and W. E. Dickson. 

Phoenix Mfg. Co., Inc., New York, 
showed shirting flannels, fancy knicker 
goods, fancy sateens, gabardines, suit- 
ings. Those in attendance were J. Levy 
and Leo Franklin. 


Putnam-Hooker Co., Inc., New York, 
showed gray goods and colored goods, 
including denims, drills, khakis, sheet- 
ings, etc. Represented by Charles G. 
Pfeiffer, C. J. Jorgensen, C. W. Heit- 
meyer, A. Williams and G. D. McIntyre. 

The Reece Button Hole Machine 
Co., Boston, Mass., showed button hole 
machines and folding machines. In at- 
tendance were L. E. Pierce, C. W. Stic- 
kles, T. W. Mullen and R. H. Reece. 

Ridley, Watts & Co., New York, N. 


Gun- 


Y., showed denims, khakis, drills and 
sheetings, collar cottons, oxfords and 
shirtings. Represented by F. S. Jones, 


B. E. Stowe, G. F. Bichler, W. A. Watt, 

P. E. King and R. E. Bahring. 
Rochester Button Co., Rochester, 

N. Y., showed a line of men’s and 


women's wear buttons. In charge of C. 
M. Patton. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co., Chicago, dis- 
played complete line of adjustable metal 
factory chairs, constructed to reduce fa- 
tigue and increase production. J. M. 
Miroff was in charge. 


Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
showed buttons, fasteners and machines 
for attaching same. Represented by P. 
E. Fenton, George A. King, H. G. Lit- 
tlejohn, S. R. Bingham, D. W. Copeland, 
J. W. Stasson, M. D. Farrar, Edward 
McCann and A. H. Cosgrove. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., New 
York, showed their two and three nee- 
dle overall machines; 99 W_ buttonhole 
machine which trims all threads and 
gimp; pocket attaching machines; shirt 


center and = sleeving machines; overall 
bibbing, button sewers and collar ma- 
chines. In charge of H. C. Morehause, 


A. Brobst, A. R. Wood, C. Phillips, W. 


R. Wigal, A. Ackerman and F. F. 
Reinecke. 
Southern Webbing Mills, Inc., 


C., showed overall elas- 
tic, their exclusive product. Represented 
by O. W. Joyce and L. C. Rose. 

Lawrence M. Stein Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, displayed various models of the 
Eastman cloth cutters; also sewing 
machines, presses, cloth cutters and elec- 
tric pressing irons and pressing ma- 
chines. Represented by George Horner, 
Lawrence M. Stein, L. H. Klink and 
Robert L. Wolff. 


Greensboro, N. 
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J. L. Stifel & Sons (Franklin Mfg. 
Co.), Eastern sales agents, Baltimore, 
Md., showed indigo drills and prints. 
khakis and shirtings. C. G. Mullenix, 
W. G. Wells and W. E. Singer were in 
attendance. 

Summit Thread Co., East Hampto: 
Conn., exhibited their full line of cotton 
threads and bobbins. In attendance wer; 
R. L. Ham, L.*E. Cone, E. D. Collins 
E. D. Hunore, C. C. Axline, C. F. Bill- 
ings, M. L. Hexter, C. F. Eiselein, H. S 
MacMillan and O. E. Mann. 

Turner, Halsey Co., New York, 
showed a line of khakis, plain and black 
and white moleskins, drills, bleached and 
colored duck, black and white suitings, 
colored suedes, Pineville jeans in fast 
colors and Ladlassie cloth. Those in at- 
tendance were G. M. Miller, H. M. 
Miller, W. B. Wrenn, W. C. Motter, 
N. A. Wadleigh and F. Scheerer, Jr. 

Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, 
showed their triple stitch work shirt and 
overall sewing machines. They also had 
an operative right on the floor sewing 
shirts, demonstrating their new thirty- 
five-seven triple stitch felling machine. 
In charge of A. M. Sheldon, T. S. Whit- 
sel, R. A. Taubert, Austin Horsack, N. 
V. Christensen, E. E. Gratsch, W. E. 
Leroy, G. Rundle and W. Young. 

Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, exhibited a 
number of garments brought from many 
parts of the world. Also offered for 
first time, wearing apparel export sur- 
veys for Australia, New Zealand, Can- 
ada and South Africa. Had for distri- 
bution pamphlets on “Planning of Sales- 
men’s. Territories,” ‘Measuring Retail 
Markets” and “Retail Store Planning.” 
Represented by E. T. Pickard and Har- 
vey V. Rohrer. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
New York, showed their electric power 
edge, double toggle, collar breaker; col- 


lar off presser; shoulder press; body 
press; overcoat press, and their K. C. 
O. 2, especially designed for pressing 


and finishing palm beaches, seersuckers 
and work shirts. Working under steam 
and Hoffman-Sturtevant air vacuum 
system. Demonstrators showing actual 
pressing operations. Exhibit in charge 
of L. J. Gross with J. E. Fitpold, A. J. 
Volpe and J. I. McKeown. 

U. S. Testing Co., Inc., New York, 


exhibited tensile strength and_ twist 
tester for fabrics and yarns, also tests 
on construction including yarn sizes; 


threads per inch, weight and shrinkage. 
Charts were shown illustrating compara- 
tive wearing tests on cotton, wool and 


worsted woven fabrics. Tests for fast- 
ness to light and washing were also 
shown. H. E. Bishop, sales manager, 
and J. A. Nary, Chicago manager, were 


in attendance. 

Universal Button Fastening & But- 
ton Co., Detroit, Mich., showed wire 
goods, buttons for overalls, trousers and 
Also automatic button attaching 
machine. I. D. Ford, general manager; 
George Jeakle, F. F. Langley, J. P. 
Kerr, F. J. Smith, A. J. Pilcher, C. J. 
Carow in attendance. 

Universal Cutter Co., , 
showed the various models of their clot! 
cutting and drilling machines and new 
thread marking machine. In charge 0! 
E. G. Reed, M. D. Ratner, M. Graham 
and O. A. Hazenstab. 

Wellington, Sears & Co., Boston and 
New York, showed denims, drills, hick- 


shirts. 


St: 





ory and express stripes, cottonades, pia 
checks, shirting and play suit cloths, 
sport flannels and ducks. Represented 


by W. H. Dryden, W. E. McLeod, R G. 
Conant and S. M. Porter. 
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Lowell Textile School Alumni Association Holds 28th 
Annual Reunion at the School 


Flagpoles Donated— Approve Change 
of Name—Scholarships Established 


HREE factors contributed to 
make the 28th annual reunion 
of the Lowell Textile School 
Alumni Association, held May 
21, a particularly memorable one. The 
presentation to the school of three new 
flagpoles by Edward A. Bigelow, of 
the Class of 1906, gave color and 


Flag Raising at Lowell Textile School on Alumni Day. 








of James F. Dewev. '04, chairman; 
Everett B. Rich, ‘11; Edward A. 
Bigelow, ’06; and J. Milton Washburn, 
’21. Up to the time of the meeting 
351 replies had been received. Those 
in favor of the change numbered 294, 
those opposed, 19; while 38 left the 
decision to the committee. Since the 


In the Background ?s 


Southwick Hall, in Which the Annual Banquet Was Held 


interest to the occasion, while the an- 
nouncement that the alumni were 
strongly in favor of changing the 
name of the school and the establish- 
ment of two new scholarships by the 
association gave the meeting unusual 
importance. As has been customary 
in recent years, the affair was held at 
the school buildings, Lowell, Mass. 
Change of Name 

The announcement regarding the 
proposed change of name was made 
it the business meeting in the morn- 
ng, which was presided over by 
President Herbert A. Currier, ’06, 
anager of the New York yarn de- 
partment of William Whitman Co. 
Previous to the meeting, a question- 
naire had been sent out to the alumni 
by the Alumni Committee, consisting 


committee favors the change, the last- 
mentioned may be added to the list of 
those favoring the change. Of the 
three names suggested by the com- 
mittee, “Lowell Textile Institute” re- 
ceived 135 votes; “Massachusetts Tex- 
tile College,” and “Lowell 

In reply to 


109g votes: 
Textile College,” 32 votes. 
the question, “Do you desire to sug- 
gest a name?” 27 suggested “Massa- 
chusetts Textile Institute.” five sug- 
gested “Lowell Institute of Textiles,” 
and four suggested ‘Massachusetts 
College of Textiles.””. Those who were 
willing to leave the selection to the 
committee numbered 254. 

A similar questionnaire had been 
submitted to the faculty of the insti- 
tution, and the returns found 14 in 
favor of “Lowell Textile Institute,” 


ten in favor of ‘*Massachuse‘ts Texti'> 
College,” and four in favor of “Lowell 
Textile College.” 

An undergraduate vote found 72 in 
favor of “Massachusetts Textile Col- 
lege,’ 69 in favor of “Lowell Textile 
Institute,” 
Textile 


and 23 in favor of “Lowell 

College.” Ten suggested 
“Massachusetts Textile Institute,” and 
two suggested ‘Massachusetts College 
of Textiles.” Several other sugges- 
tions were made by all three groups. 


Reasons for Change 

It now remains to submit the report 
to the trustees of the school, who, if 
they find the proposition acceptable to 
them, must bring the matter before the 
Massachusetts State Legislature. The 
feeling that the proposed change is a 
necessary one runs high among the 
alumni, and it is believed certain that 
the change will soon be made. Among 
the reasons put forward for the change 
is the fact that the institution has in 
recent years risen above the trade- 
school grade into the college class. 
Graduates of its four-vear degree 
courses in engineering and chemistry 
are now rated by various boards of 
education and institutions of learning 
as on a par educationally with gradu- 
ates of the highest technological insti- 
tutions. Graduates are accorded post- 
graduate privileges in other colleges 
and universities; and undergraduate 
activities, such as athletic contests, are 
other 
academic collezes oi 
The theory behind the 
development of Lowell 
Textile School seems to be that there 


associated with those of the 
technical and 
New England. 
interesting 


is no reason why a textile man should 
not be as broadly educated as any othe 
type of man; and therefore various 
academic and scientific studies have 
been introduced into the curriculum. 
The present name, it is believed, mis 
represents the institution to outsiders 
and offers a handicap to its further 
development. 

It was brought out at the meeting 
that there is a strong sentiment among 
the alumni and friends of the school 
in favor of retaining at least the two 
words “Lowell Textile” of the old 
name. This would prevent confusion 
Of the 
words “Institute” and “College” the 
former 


being created by the change. 


receive the most 
favor; and it appears likely that in the 
final analysis the name “Lowell Textile 
Institute” will be the one selected. 
This name was favored by the New 


seems to 


York association at its recent meeting. 
New York Meeting 
President Currier explained that the 
purpose of the New York Alumni 
\ssociation, formed early this month, 
is twofold: first, to have a reunion 
and good time once a year ; and second, 


to establish a permanent bureau to be 
of help to locating 
positions, in determining the rating of 


graduates in 


prospective emplovers, and in other 
practical business ways. 

It was voted to establish a scholar- 
ship in memory of the late James 1. 
Smith, using for that purpose the 
legacy of $1,000 left to the alumni 
association by Mr. Smith. 

Arthur A. Stuart, ’oo, 
secretary-treasurer of the association, 


Professor 


announced that the executive com- 
adopted the 


mittee had suggestion 





Edward A. Bigelow, ’06, About to Pull 
Old Glory to the Peak of One of the 
Three Flagpoles Which He Presented 
to Lowell Textile School 


made at last year’s reunion that a 
scholarship of $4,000 be established in 
memory of the late Professor Stephen 
kK. Smith, who was the first president 
of the alumni association. A consider- 
able portion of this amount had 
already been raised by mail solicita- 
tion and by subscription at the New 
York decided to 
bring this matter up again at the 
banquet in the evening. 


meeting. It was 


Election of Officers 


At the election of officers for the 
ensuing vear, Harold W. Conant, ’o9, 
treasurer of Conant, Houghton & Co., 
Inc., was chosen president; W. O. 
Cohn-Hall-Marx 
Co., was elected vice-president; and 
\rthur A. Stewart, ’00, professor of 


Jelleme, ‘10, with 


textiles in charge of the finishing de- 
partment at Lowell Textile School, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer, to 
serve for the 28th time in_ that 
capacity. An executive committee was 


(27) 
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chosen with Philip H. Warren, ’os, 
uperintendent of the Hopeville Mfg. 





is chairman. Other members of 
1 mimittee are J. EK. Dewey, ’04; 
L, &. Barr, ‘os; R. T: Fisher, “145 £L 
&.. Frost, "12; O. D.. Gay, 083: A. J. 
Hennigan, ‘06; P. W. Longbottom, 
"21 B Pa ons, °20 I | } "cK: 
| a> 1, 14; 
21 \. E. Wells 
2a heelock, OS It was 
cle next annual meet 
i1 
*r H. Cushing an 
n all team of undet 
graduates had been organized to play 
team the alumni cared to place on 
the feld \s a result of this announce 


ment the business meeting adjourned 


ind the alumni hastened to the athletic 
field \mong those who stepped out 
on the diamond at various stages of 
the game to make startling exhibitions 
ot ba eball were Andy” 1 vd, ‘0S, 
who alternated as pitcher and umpire; 
Bill Walket 07, who. alternated 
\ndy” for the same positio1 


‘Malt’ Washburn, ’21, catcher; “Bob” 
White, ‘04; “Middy” Midwood, ‘os; 
“Herb” Currier, 06; “Phil” Wat 

5 Bud’ Moore, ‘05; “Nat” Jone 
a1; “Phil” Cannell, *23; ‘“Andy’ 


Ande on, "24 ind “Have” Morrison, 


’25 lhe undergraduates were at a 
Col derable di rie. | iving Oniy 
nine men ¢ the held at nie tine 
The tinal ore could not. be ce 

tained with certainty Phe alumni 
team claimed a score Ot 45 O in its 
favor, while the students claimed the 
same score in their favor he actual 
score Was probably somewhere he 


tween the two 


following the same a butfet lun 
was served in the ool 
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Association 


Some of the Officers and Leaders of the Lowell Textile School Alumni 


Left to Right, : Wheelock, Arthur J. Hennigan, 
i , ; i , President; 


Russell T. Fish or, 


, Chairman of the Executive Committee 


Secretary-Treasurer; 


, 20; and Philip H. 


Pee ment that Lindberg had suc- 


ceeded in his trans-oceanic flight was 
with cheers and applause, and 
flier-hero. 


school banner, a toast was offered to the 


satisfied, Pres. Currier extended the 
creetings [ 


bers of the 1 of whom 


*h corner of the - : 
ited ecuests of the alumni 

issociation 1 
surmounted ; 
evraduating 
sponded on behalf of his classmates. 


led upon Chi rles H. 
stressed the 


individuals ; Deciaring 
eloping scho 


dealin’ arrangement 


Massachusetts 
Pech rc ov. 
eraduate work, 


-tudents will engage in 
ill, at the end of the first vear, 


Annual Banquet 


it is hoped will become 
educational, 


was worked out officials of 


fh 
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through the financial support of the 
Locks and Canals Co., of Lowell. 

Mr. Currier then introduced the 
speaker of the evening, the Rev. Dr. 
Garfield Morgan of Lynn, Mass. His 
subject was “Success—or the Dead- 
line,” and he handled it in a forceful 
and convincing manner. 

Stephen E. Smith Scholarship 

Pres. Currier then brought up the 
subject of the Stephen E. Smit! 
Scholarship Fund. A sum of $4,00 
is the goal aimed at by the fund com 
mittee, which is composed of Prot 
A. A. Stewart, ’00, chairman; H. A. 
Currier, 06; E. B. Rich, ’11; R. G 
Conant, *12; and Brackett Parsons 
’20. The income from this fund wil 
provide revenue enough to cover the 

xpenses of one student each yea 
and it is thought that in this manne 
a lasting and fitting memorial to the 
late Prof. Smith will be established 
Circular letters sent out a few weeks 
previous to the meeting met with so1 
response, but it is hoped that pledge 
will continue to come in. lhe 
pledges, it was stated, need not ly 
ee for a year. 

Mr. Currier told of the pledging 
$1,220 by the members of the recent 
organized New York association 
their meeting on May 7. Proi 
Stewart read the names and amount 
pledged by those who have returne 
their’ pledge cards. Those present 
the banquet were then asked to pledg: 
sOmething, with the result that the 
fund was swelled to $2,880.  T1 
seniors present, all of whom wet 
students under Prof. Smith, con 
tributed generously to the fund. Eac 
alumnus was urged to do his best 
secure pledges from those friends and 
members of the alumni with whom he 
comes in contact. It was stated that 
only in this way will it be possible tor 
the total amount to be realized, and 
permanent memorial to the memory 
of this beloved teacher be established 

As the banquet came to a close, 
William Francis O’Hara, ’04, wa 
heard to admit that he weighed two 
pounds less than a horse. 

\s usual, the success of the affair 
was due largely to the efforts of Prot 
Arthur A. Stewart, ’00, who planned 
and supervised the activities of the 
day. 


Pioneer Mills, ee Okla., whi 
have been closed down for about. six 
months, due to tax troubles, were sold 
at a receiver's sale May 23 to Harding 
Tilton & Co., New York, for $126,00 
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Woolen and Worsted Overseers Hold Their 44th 
Semi-Annual Convention At Rocky Point 


Report Increase In Membership — 


NYONE under the impression 
that manufacturing is 
rapidly going to the bad would 
have to immediately revise such 

opinion if fortunate enough to be 
esent at the 44th semi-annual meet- 
of the National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Overseers held 
Saturday, May 21 at Rocky Point, one 
ot the show places on the picturesque 
st line of the little State of Rhode 
Island. It was one of the largest 
gatherings ever and not a few of the 
embers had brought their wives and 
laughters with them. 
weather was exceptionally 


Wot y] 


along 


( The 
fine and 
ere were more straw hats, ten by 
ctual count, than had been seen by 

writer the previous day in the 
entire city of Boston. 


[he overseers convention opens 


mnually the season at Rocky Point. 
lost of the men had driven over the 
road, some of the more ardent spirits 
celebrating a “night before” in the city 


ot Providence. In the scores of 
rked cars there were no Rolls 
Rovces and fewer “flivvers” than 
straw hats. An unmistakable appear- 


ince of general prosperity and good 
fellowship was strongly in evidence 
| taking it all in all this was one of 
the most successful meetings ever held 
by the association at its spring con- 
vention, 
[he business meeting was called to 
order by President Ralph Dunford at 
30 and following the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting 24 applica- 
tlons were received for membership in 
e association and referred to the 
usual committee to report at the fall 
eeting. President Dunford read a 
letter to the effect that the recent de- 
Joseph J. Nolan rendered 
void the contract between him and the 
issociation relative to publication 
the manual. The contract 
ing one more year to run arrange- 
ents were made to confer with Mrs. 
Nolan to complete if possible, the con- 
‘t and so produce the manual for 


cease of 


rig] ts of 





Nominations Made 





Ralph Dunford, President, National Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and VW orsted Over- 
seers 


the year Treasurer Thomas 
Buchan reported that he had received 
Mr. Nolan on April 6 for 


the 1927 manual rights. 


192s. 
S600 trom 


Clever Textile Poem 

An original poem from a member of 
the association residing in Ohio, Olin 
FF. Ireland, was then read to the mem- 
bers present. Too long to publish in 
full the following clever characteriza 
tions are given herewith: The De- 
signer should be competent and strictly 
up to date, with a talent for construc- 
tion, and to originate; the Dyer makes 
the colors, all and 
bright, ever striving to produce them 


attractive clear 


fast to milling and to light; 
ing and the picking 
they appear require the supervision of 
a faithful Overseer; the Carder is a 
man of tact, intelligence skill, 
guarding by his management the 
honor of the mill; the Spinner has to 
and bright, 
to keep his product uniform and build 
his bobbins right; the Dresser has but 


the mix 
though 


simple 


and 


be alert, both wide awake 


For Fall Elections 


little to while away and dream, as the 
yarn is rightly shifted from the bob- 
bins to the beam; the Weaver is a 


figure of importance in the g 


game, 
production and perfection should be 
Finisher has 


troubles and misfortunes all his own, 


his eager aim; the 
that by the other overseers are seldom 
ever known. 

By this time the atmosphere of the 


convention 


was blue with smoke. If 


any convention is more 


favored by 





Otto Ruhlin, First Vice-President, Na- 
tional Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers 


than this 
vet to be recorded. 
instructed to 


gifts of cigars one it has 
The secretary was 


send a letter of thanks 


to the following concerns for their 
gifts of cigars: Howard Bros. Mtg. 
Co.; James Hunter Machine Co.; 
Davis & Furber Machine Co., Buck 
Bros.; Johnson & Bassett, Inc.; Proc- 


tor & Schwartz. 
Nominations for Offices 


The convention then swung around 


to the real business of the morning, 


the nomination of officers for election 


at the fall 


candidates 


meeting. Che following 


recommended by the 
executive committee: 


J. Ruhlin of 


were 
President, Otto 
RK. £3 
\rthur Greenwood, of 
Bennington, Vt.; 


Slatersville, hirst 
vice president, 
second vice president, 
Keene, N. H 

\rthur 
secretary, |. H. 
Webster, Mass 
Thomas Buchan of 

Mass. 


from the floor for the office of 


\rthur Goosetrey of 
third vice president, Drayton 
of Rockville, Conn. ; 
Pickford, of 
surer, 
Neck, 


nated 


. trea 
Houghs 
lwo 


men were nomi 


third vice president, Abram Boom of 


Woonsocket, k ij and Chomas 
Dorgan of Franklin, Mass. lor trus 
tees of the association the committee 
nominated James Wilson of Provi 
dence, R. 1., R. J. Harrington of Dal 
ton, Mass. and P. J. Harney ot 


Quinnebeaug, Conn. lor secretary of 
the execu 


\\ ilhiat 


Putnam, Conn., and tor 


the beneficiary department, 


tive committee nominated 


Davison of 


treasurer 


Phomas Buchan 





Arthur Greenwood, Second JV ice-Presi- 
dent, Nationa! Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers 





erseers 


and Their Guests at the Spring Meeting, Rocky Point, R. I... May 21 
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TEXTILE 


«and Cotton Shall be King Again!” 





The “Cotton Goods Week’’ Idea 


—Institute 
Week” idea 


Retail stores are 


HE “Cotton Goods 

has caught on! 
demonstrating their willingness to 
their part in the movement under- 
taken bv the cotton 
dustry toward 


prosp -rity 


play 
manufacturing in- 


greater stability and 


There is probably no better example 
than this, of the rapidity with which a 
spirit of 


cooperative activity is re- 


flected allied trades. Nor is there 
an example which means more to the 
industry itself. 


On this page appears reproductions 


of two department advertise- 
ments indicating the which 
Week” featured in 


western and southern cities. 


store 
manner 
“Cotton is being 


lhe idea 


was started, it is understood, by 
Wolf & Dessauer, a department store 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. Through their 


endorsement was 
lifford Walker, 
of Georgia, and displayed prominently 
in their 


initiative, a letter of 


secured from Gov. 


advertising Special values 
were offered in cotton products during 
the week, 
upon the 


displays 


and attention 


fiber by 


was tocussed 
attractive 


\mong othe 


window 
stores which 


have conducted “Cotton (soods weeks” 


Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville, 


\ug. W. Smith Co., 


are the 
and the 
Spartanburg, S. ( 


Tenn., 


Institute Aiding Movement 


this 
movement to the cotton manufacturing 
industry, The Cotton-’ Institute 


taken steps to give impetus to it. 


Realizing the significance of 
Vextile 
has 


Through its headquarters office, the 
Institute is calling attention of stores 
throughout the country to the possi- 





r 





J. Bevingtes, Ee. 








Ceio-Sloap Cespany, 





& servdier 


Viee-Presigent, 


Aiding Movement 


bilities of the plan, having distributed 
reprints of the advertisements to its 
members so that they in turn may 
attempt to ‘‘sell” the idea to merchants 
in their own towns. 

In addition to the activities of in- 
dividual stores, southern communities, 
through their C ‘hambers of Commerce, 
are cooperating in a_ similar 
For example, the Burlington (N. C.) 


way. 


The Aug. W. Smith Co. Cotton 
Goods Week 


The 





Sheets and 
| SPREADS 


and Towels an@ Pillow Cases 





cotton and priced very mod 
rately. toe These every 
Gay, weeful household tteme 
are displayed prominently os 
ur Main Fieor sizes of 
Sheets and Spreads and 
Towels for every use are 
bers, See then 








The Aug, W. Smith Oo. Cottos 
Goods Week 






An Array of 
COTTON 
ommu 


the cotton mills as well. 


ee 


ing the War of Independence. 









_ Butterick Patterns—ist Floor 





If you cannot come to the stor 


by mail will re 





e same persoral 


Department 


ia“? 












Resnville, Tennesses 


ty Geer Sir: 







“Cotton @een’ 


te eli uses, 
oitizens, 





the country et large, 


Cotten is @ basic 








Band Plays Dixie! ©: 


The Aug. W. Smith Co. 
Inaugurates Cotton Goods 
Week in the Carolinas~ 


The first floor, the second floor, and all 
the floors will participate in offering 
many important values for this whole 
week event—Cotton Goods Week! 


We all know the recent story of cotton 
too well to dwell upon it bere—how the 
price was gradually lowered until this 
past season a bumper crop has forced it 
down to such a low level that serious con- 
sequences face a big section of our South 
land—not only the growers of cotton but 


Cotton has always been a very important 
factor in American prosperity even dur 


Realizing this, The Aug. W. Smith Com Corie 


r fn are many useful and 

pany on Thursday, April 7th, inaugu- tiful things for the nome—mads 
rates Cotton Goods Week in the Caro onmeny ttn, Among them— | 
linas—during which delightful Cotton ‘: { 
leb—tast color—stripes and : | 
ks—47e @ yard. Fabrics, Charming Dresses for home New Curtains 1 | 
MINORA TISSUE wear, Children's Dresses and Underwear, 

i ai cass Oana One Women's Lingerie and Cotton Goods of = panels te every etre color 
wo-e8 new tle a gore every nature will be featured. And pasterca co baer as a . | 
GINGHAMS everything offered is, as usual, fresh and r Covering f 


+ Tissue cinghams new and dependable. We sure that In desirabie | 
1 aaa women everywhere will appreciate this | m 
WEW DIMITIES very unusual week. Sce our special Cot 
ton Field wondow display! Si css is Sie eae | 
; Scone a Gee e men Priced $1.00 to $4.95 pair 
| SUN FLASH Prompt Attention to Mail Orders 5 PIECE $ 00 
Tard wie, new and tovely Curtain Set 


ree Curtain, ue-hacks and pr. 








WORLD 


Chamber of Commerce recently con- 
ducted a “Cotton Week” and enlisted 
the active interest of the several de- 
partment stores of that community. 
The Institute is also cooperating with 
this movement and has been in a posi- 
tion to make pertinent suggestions as 
to activities which may be included 
in a “Cotton Week.” 

Naturally, the idea has a particularly 
strong appeal in southern communities, 
where cotton has such a direct mean- 


ing to the inhabitants, but in non- 
cotton growing sections, the inter- 


dependence of the various trades and 
industries is being emphasized. This 
thought was expressed by Gov. Walker 


UME Wey ee ewUUIS, CNN aU UURus ©: BULK 
ehiffon-like Voile in all the season's best pastel colorings. A com 
plete range of sizes for misses and women—and matrons! You'll 
like these garments of Voile, we are sure, because they combine 
Priced from $1.95 to 


serviceability with extremely good looks. 





| ‘The Aug. W. Smith Co. Cotton Goods Week— 
\ CHILDREN’S NEW 


Washable Frocks 


Fashioned of striped @imiiea votlea organ 

mbray, plain aad figured sepbyre and do sad 
Gwise—in plain and lovely new colors that wl 
certainly imcrease the charm of every ‘ttle 
wearer. Very smart. $125 to $5.00. On the 
Becond Floor 








The Aug. W. Smith Co. Cotton Goods Week— 


Children’s Cotton Underwear 


Not a sale—just a really complete showing of Children’s Cotton 
Underwear, consisting of drawers, bodies, teddies and slips, in a 
thoroughly complete range of sizes from one to sixteen years. The 
slips and step-ina are trimmed neatly im val and linen laces. Just 
the articles mothers like to buy for their children because of their 
long-wearing qualities! The bodies are 50c each; the drawers 25c 
to $1.50 a pair; the step-ins and slips are priced very moderately 
from one dollar to three dollars. Second Floor! 





=e = 


' The 3rd FI aaa 


also plays an important part tn 


Joods Week. Here, on thi 

















The mm.’ w Guith Co. Cotten Goods Week— 


-and Corton shall 
be King +\gain | 
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in his letter to Wolf & Dessauer, when 
he stated: 


“As some one else has 
nation will not and cannot remair 
economically sound or safe so lon 
as one-half of the people of the nati, 
are prosperous and the other one-ha| 
is decaying from an unsound econom; 
condition.” 


said, the 


v 


— 


rn SS O9 


Very wisely the appeal is not pri- 
marily to patriotism or to sentiment 
but rather to the self-interest which 
each section or group should disp! 


in every other section and group of 
the country. Of course, as Goy, 


Walker pointed out in his letter to 


Cain-Sloan Co., these two motives may 


be combined: “We are a nation of 
intense and enthusiastic patriots, and 
when sound economical buying is 


coupled with an appeal to our patriot- 
ism, we may all feel sure that cotton 
shall be king again!” 

In addition, attention is directed 
the excellent value and attractiveness 
of cotton fabrics as produced today, 
and drawn 
novelty effects of today 
interesting materials of yesterday. 

Such a movement cannot fail to 
exert a powerful influence upon the 


between the 
and the un- 


contrast is 


cotton goods market and to intensify 
the trend toward improvement which 
has already been noted to a marked 
degree. 


Cotton Carnival at Greensboro 
High School 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—A 
the Bessemer 
3essemer Home 
Many of the 


cotton 

given in 

by the 
Club. 
Greensboro 


carnival 
I { igh School, 
Demonstration 


Was 


merchants of donated 


awarded to women and 
the 


prizes to ba 


children wearing best cotton 


costumes 





Very sincersiy yours. 


It 40 S1UD © greet deal of plessure that I learn of the 


Aperican todustry, 
deserves the bearty suppert of the American people. 


® oatiod of intense and enthusiastic patr. 


( (eiffel 


Governor. 







ehich you @11) cooévet to Nesnvilie. Io 
feeturing eotten im this say and showing ite sdaptenility 
You #111 be perforsing @ real service to your 


te the eotton farmers of the South, as well as to 











and as such. 
e are 


ots, ané when sound 


economical buying te coupleé with an appeal te our patriotism, 
ve aoy o1) feel sure thet cotton ehali be King again! 





Assuring fou of wv desire te co-operate fully. | as. 














Representative Sections of 


HE pendulum of fashion has again swung to Cotton! 

From all the country’s fashion centers comes the 

news that cotton is in the ascendency. Paris open- 
ings—the new spring and summer fabric lines—the feel- 
ing of the large dress manufacturers—everything points 
to 1927 as a cotton year. 


E all know that the history of cotton is the his- 
tory of this country. Since pre-revolutionary days 
cotton has been one of our basic industries—and 


since the days of John Alden and Priscilla cotton has 
played its part in the romance of history. 





jOn ti the left is a reproduction of a@ letter received | 
by Cain a Co. from the governor of Georgia, 
commendin 







our action of instituting a week de- 
voted to atin goods. 


LINGERIE COTTONS DRESS COTTONS 


Department Store Advertisements Featuring Cotton Goods Week 


HE cotton of today, however, is not the cotton of 

yesterday. Improvements in manufacturing meth- 

ods and an exhaustive style study have enabled the 
modern mill to turn out fabrics in a bewildering array 
of colors and designs—fabrics that discerning women 
are buying because of their style appeal. Yet these 
fabrics still retain their honest, pioneer strength and at 
a cost which meets American standards of economy. 


the very warp and woof of all our progress is woven 

into the materials you buy today. Cain-Sloan Com- 
pany is proud to do its share in bringing cotton back to 
its own, and has devoted this week to cotton as its share 
in a great national trend. 


Or fabrics are essentially American fabrics— 


Princely Values Pay Court to King Cotton | 


STAPLE COTTONS MISCELLANEOUS 
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Pe G | Busi Recovery E d by Fall and 
- ss hecovery Expected by Fall an 
Tone t il Li B fi 
long extiles are in Line to benefit 
ation 
-half 
init Forecast on Trend of General Trad 
ri- om ° 
soil Related to Textiles by Dr. Lewis H. Haney 
vhich ee ; es ; : ; =: 
HE general business situation is developing silk textiles have recently been losing some 
pia much as forecast. The building industry ground. 
Ip < RS <6 anes ‘ : 
P f has resumed its downward trend, both per- Textile World Analyst When the value of the combined textile prod- 
10 mits and contracts in April falling considerably ucts is figured, we find similar trends. The total 
er to behind March and a year ago, when due allow- An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. value of silk textiles produced, however, while 
;m ance is made for seasonal conditions. The auto- ey Soe, ae pons tages relatively low, has decreased less than the quan- 
yn of mobile industry continues to make a “spotty” branches of the sextile industry from week to tity, and the total value of cotton textiles sala 
and show ing, and April production failed by a con- week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst duced has moved up so sharply that in spite of 
iz is siderable margin to show the usual seasonal gain. are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a the relatively low price level, it is only about 5% 
triot Naturally the steel industry, lacking support from Se en ee eee under a year ago. 
. : : Sete, [eit Retna $ reflec Wie : ; 
otton the a ene industries, shows recessions temporary trade sentiment. The most important conclusion is that there 
and wea _ in prices. The oil industry con- ig no general over-production of textiles. 
red to ee to g ret by a oe SUMMARY__GENERAL Probably too much staple cotton yarn has been 
veness oe “ - a? - a y improved for Scie eee meee produced and the same may be said of certain 
oo ot mont mt ood situation and the 1. Absence of credit strain and of kinds of silk, but these cases are special. The 
ae eaneer: coal strike continue to be a general other symptoms that usually precede total value of the production of the chief textile 
a ea drag on business. crises, gives assurance that the current manufactures is relatively low when compared 
; a a a declining trend of business will not be- with wholesale dry goods sales or the sales of 
rs S . come drastic, and holds out hope of a department stores. This indicates that there 
il to On the other hand, the ease in bank credit 1 fall ee one = ; als P 
ors ‘ . good fall recovery. is room for expansion in the textile industry, if 
—e and in money markets is a constructive factor, A ; 7 . 
ne : Room exists for profitable expan- carried out on the right lines. It shows the im- 
Sa and, together with large consumer purchasing . : : : ee ? 
ensily : sion in textiles if based on sound an- portance of statistical analysis and market study. 
as power, and a well-sustained volume of retail ° ; i 
which ; ; , alysis of the market. The manufacturer who finds what is wanted is 
will trade, is tending to prevent any severe recession. , .“ 3 ¥ 3 ‘ one ° hi I d 
‘ie On the whole, the signs that usually precede 3. Cotton mill margins have declined, pitas on ” ce eee - 
business crises and depressions are absent. It but still allow better profits. Wool he cnme tne tog @ fale grine. TOeds gan 
seems probable that the trend of business will —. earnings now justify a oe hi o ree’ — ane adhe neg 
‘e - > > r woo in whic case e raw m erial is 
sboro be moderately downward for a few months, but, ittle higher prices for their securities aa ee it ine tills Mase ataiad 
barring unfavorable crop developments and ¥ i 
other unpredictable unfavorable possibilities, the i , : . 
— prospect is for a good seasonal aaa ri the they have risen from an index of 97.7% of nor- Rise in Cotton Mill Stocks Reflects 
ssemer fall mal in January to 99.3% in April. Better Earnings 
Home Thus sales, both at wholesale and at retail, are The average price of cotton mill stocks gained 
of the No General Overproduction of Textiles more satisfactory than at the beginning of the a little in April. Our index of southern mill 
lonated Probably the outstanding point in the general year. stocks was 128.1 against 127.3 in March, and the 
en and textile barometer this month is the sharp come- The production of the chief textiles, too, has New Bedford mill stocks averaged 81.3 against 
cotton back made by wholesale dry goods sales since gained in quantity and in value,—particularly in 80.6 in the preceding month. The southern mill 
January. In March, the wholesale dry goods sales the case of cotton goods. Our new index it will stocks as a group continued the slight but steady 
were the lowest for the month since 1924, but be remembered is based upon machinery activity upward trend that has gone on since January. 
the gain over the preceding month was greater in cotton, wool, and silk manufacturing establish- The New England mill stocks did not advance as 
than in any March on our record and it brought ments. In March the quantity of silk and wool much in April as in March. 
the sales up to an annual rate which was at least textiles (allowing for seasonal conditions) de- The reasons for this movement are found in 
better than that made by five of the twelve months creased, being at an annual rate about 2% lower better earnings, and at the same time the failure 
of 1926. than in February. But cotton textile production of the advance to gain momentum may be seen 
Moreover, department store sales have shown increased and was at a rate about 6% higher. in the failure of earnings to increase further. In 
a slight but steady upward trend. Such sales Our studies show that, compared with the average the first place, the margins of the spinners and 
have run below a year ago and slightly under the of the last five vears, the quantity of cotton tex- goods manufacturers have undoubtedly been re- 
average of the last five years, but after making tiles produced has been gaining, while wool tex- duced of late by the advance in raw cotton. On 
full allowance for seasonal factors, we find that tiles have remained practically stationary, and a replacement basis, these margins are the lowest 
prnneHrEE eT eerEseerernE Por 
140| | 1140 ; maneiiness meen ee APSE PSP rrr 
| | | | | | vA woo) Wa | | 7 
30! 0 00 | Spee + + 
130} z 100+ + —— — —— - + ite - 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—W holesale Dry Goods Sales— Fig. 2. WOOL MANUFACTURING EARNINGS AND WOOL MILL COM- 
n Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922-26 Average=100; (Federal MON STOCKS—Net earnings in Wool Cloth Industry—Computed from 
Reserve Board) Dep't Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal —— and the cost of raw material, labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and 
trend; (Federal Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufac- the volume of production (New York University Bureau of Business 
oo tures (Estimated)—Weighted Composite of Cotton, Wool, and Silk ; es oe : Wool 
Machinery Activity adjusted for Seasonal Variation and price levels Research). Wool Mill Common Stocks—Average of American Woolen 
(N. Y. University Bureau of Business Research). Co., Common and Arlington Mills Stocks. 
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since last September and appear to be below a 


profitable level. Allowing for the 


usual 


TEXTILE WORLD 


lag time. 


between purchase and consumption, and for fuel 


and labor expense, we find a fair 


1-,},)] - +i 
avaliable tor those 


who 


nargin nus 


o the January level. On this latter basis, the The average of wool 
estimated earnings show a declining trend in com- based on 
parison with the March high point 
\We conclude that, assuming continued favor- April. 
ble general investment and speculative sentiment, preceding discussions. 
otton mill stocks should legitimately sell some 
what higher and are likely to do so, but that the 
outlook tor future earnings is more uncertain and level 


margin of profit 
bought right, but the 
computed has declined and is back 


Wool 


any advance is likely soon to be checked for a 


Manufacturers’ 
Securities Near Bottom 


\rlington Mills and American Woolen 
common, declined from 45 in March to 43.6 in 
The situation is much as forecast in our 
Current replacement mar- 
gins are barely sufficient for profits in the case 
of cloth manufacturing and are much below that 
for the worsted yarn spinners. 
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for the usual lag, cloth margins are a little better 


and about equal to those of last fall when wool 


mill stocks averaged 


over 50. Our _ estimated 


earnings curve is even a little higher than then 
We think that wool manufacturers’ 


earnings 


and the price of wool securities are at bottom 


Earnings and 
manufacturing stocks, levels. On the 


certainly 


Allowing 


merits of the industry, such 


securities seem worth more than a year ago. 
The recent decline in raw wool should, within 
moderate period, benefit manufacturers, as they 
are 
Aside from the financial position of particular 
companies, it seems that patience on the part of 
the investor should be rewarded. 


not carrying heavy inventories 





Broad 
Manual 


While the Cost 


being 


Silk Cost Accounting 


Accounting Manual 


} } 


oo 8 } } 
published \ 


Divi 


the ¢ 


the 


ommMission 
Silk Asso 


, nears comple 


Chrowsters 


sion ot 


ciation of America, Ine 


tion, the broad silk manufacturers are 
beginning preparations for a similar 
hook for th branch of the industry 
tep folloy the approval by 
the « ecutive Ceé } ttee ot the sso 
ciation’s Broad Silk Division of the 
ecommendation for the production of 
{ u e by the Committee on 
Standardization of Cost Calculation 
\nnouncement of the aims and ob 
ects of the manual, in the production 
‘ ( he broad silk manufacturers 
ire uniting, is made by E. C. Ro 
ler. cl irman ot the committee : 

r tandard ition Of Cost account 
ng methods will relate to the classifi 
cation of accounts and not to the con 
truction of material 

\ common language will be pro 
duced st that comparisons based on 
dentical classification and compiled 
n the same manner can be made 

lo insure that all manufacturers 
through proper classification arrive at 
their true costs i guide to determin 
ing selling prices 

lhe preparation of natural divisions 


of expense in manufacturing, and the 


designation of the range of these divi 


SsiONS 


I] 


i “ 


both small and large concerns 


iol 


preparation of standard forms 


to record the summaries, leaving each 
concern tree to cl 1 


ose its particular 


method of recording the details 


Australian Industrial Mission 


in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA The Australian 
industrial delegation which = arrived 
in New York April 11, received an 
insight into the industrial methods of 


Philadelphia’s leading concerns on 


May 23, when they were guided 
through number of textile and othe 
establishments bv representatives of 
the Chamber of Commerce \mong 
the p! nts site was that otf the 
John Bb. Stetson Co lhe delegation 
the ‘ rv Washington where theit 
tou l ve concluded lembers of 
the s ( Represen ne the 
emplovers \ P. Campbell Queens 
land H i Guv, Vi la; ( Lud 

wit \¢ 2 if W: t \ | \I« 

Ne \Ve ( \us ra 1; representil 

the | r Kadly i dl (Gy ivi c 

New SO Wale \ \icInnes 
Soutli Aust i: C. J. Munden, Sout! 
Aust nd | (y vientine 
Queens 


Chattanooga Yarn Men’s Golf 





Second 


Annual 


Tournament 


and Outing Ends with Banquet 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
7 H. McKINNEy, president of the 
* National Yarn & Processing Co. 
, captured the coveted yarn 


men’s trophy tor low net score in the 


36 hole golt tournament held at the 
Chattanooga Golf and Country club 
Thursday and Friday of last week. 


(he Chattanoogan’s score was 129 for 
the 36 holes. 


Che tournament was the one of the 
hief features of the second annual 
golf tournament and outing of the 
Chattanooga Yarn Men’s association, 


executives of knitting mills being the 
guests of honor at the affair. Another 
feature was a baseball game held on 
the Buster Brown Diamond Friday in 
the Yarn Peddlers 
decisive victory over the Knitters the 
score being 14 to 10. 

Che concluding 


which won a 


feature of the two 


days’ outing was the banquet held Fri 


day night at the golf club at which 
time winners in the various contests 
were announced and the numerous 


prizes presented. Tom Moore, presi- 
dent of yarn men, made a 
short talk on behalf of the hosts tell- 
ing the knitters what a pleasure it has 


the local 


been to have them in Chattanooga and 


expressing the hope that attendance 


at the tournament next year would be 
even larger and the occasion still more 
enjoyable. It his idea that the 
knitters should forget their knitting at 
least two days each year. 


Was 


An excellent program of entertain- 
ment at the banquet was _ presented 
under the direction of R. L. Park, well 


known Chattanooga entertainer and 
convention bureau manager. The 


program featured dancing by attrac- 
tive young Chattanooga dancers. 
Wilbur the Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher who_ has 
chairman of arrangements for the out- 
ing, announced the 
and presented the prizes. 


Lawson, of 
eee been 
contest winners 
Runner up 
for the low net for the two days was 
William Murphey, this 
given by A. S. Johnson, Jr., 
ing of a cup. 
by Mr. McKinney consists of a silver 
cup to be held permanently 
another to be played for again at the 
This trophy 
given by the yarn association. 


prize being 
consist- 


The low net prize won 
and 


next tournament. was 
The 
Manufacturers low net trophy given 
by Malina Co., was won by Mr. Mur- 
Neal Ashe, Knoxville, was 
runner up for low net being awarded 
the prize offered by R. D. McDonald. 

Low score, gross, for the first day’s 


phey also. 


Announcing — The Second Annual Golf Tournament and Outing of the 
CHATTANOOGA YARN MEN’S ASSOCIATION 





To be Held on Thursday and Friday, 19 and 20, 1927 at the 


CHATTANOOGA GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB 





{nnouncement that Brought the Golfers Together 


play was awarded to Sam Diegle. This 
prize was provided by Aberfoyle Mig 
Co. Low second tournament 
trophy offered by Cotton was won by 
Neal Ashe. Frank Miller, well know: 
local hosiery manufacturer, was 
awarded low net for the first day’s 
tournament, this prize being given by 
the Philadelphia Metal Drying Form 
Co. The National Yarn & Processing 
Co. prize for second day’s tournament 


gross 


was won by Floyd Dooley of Johnson 
city. 

Henry Bryan, Chattanooga, won the 
runner 
low net score for the first tournament 
The given by Cosby 
Thomas for runner up low net for the 
tournament awarded to 
Rickman, Chattanooga. 
for the 

Henry 


This was presented by the 


Cosby-Thomas prize for 


prize also 


second was 
Joseph 
\ silver pitcher offered 
ringer score was awarded to 
Bryan. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. George Henle 
won the Fitchburg Yarn Co., runne: 
up ringer score prize. George Wallace, 


of Columbus, Ga., won the consolation 


prize, given by Leon-Ferrenbach Silk 
Co. 
hidden hole 


The best score on a 
trophy went to Bob Davis of Fort 
Payne. This prize was given by 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. Jim 


Hartford, Nashville, won the prize for 
being the 
This consisted of a golf outfit pre 
sented by eastern textile men. 

The special prize for non-golfers 
Johnston mills was won by 
Four 


most golfer 


promising 


offered by 
Ravmond Steere of Rockwood. 
other prizes for non-golfers were won 
by Jim Huff, Rockwood; Jim Hart 
ford, Nashville; William Steere, Chat 
tanooga and George Blackwell Smith, 
Chattanooga. 

The tournament and 
attended textile men 
South as from distant 
sections. Tennessee and Georgia had 
the present. More 
than 100 people participated. 


School Twine Mill Paying for 
Itself 


RUSSFLIVIT LE 


outing was 
the 


bv from the 
well as more 


largest numbers 


ARK.—The Arkansas 
Polytechnic College here is operating 
its textile mill on a commercial basis 
turning out an unusual good quality 
of twine. as the plant is using a bet 
ter grade of cotton than is generally 
made into twine. It is expected th 
this product will pay a ood portior 
of its own expenses and thus keep the 
as the legislature 
appropriation f 

department of 


plant in operation, 
failed to make an 
maintenance of this 


+ 


college. 
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Editors } 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carroll 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf | 


Statistics for Wool Industry 


a of various cotton manu- 
J facturers to the effect that they do not 
know why they have dared to continue in 
business as long as they have without more 
definite knowledge regarding the industry's 
statistical position, is proof positive that the 
compilation of data on production, stocks on 
hand, ete., is serving a most useful and eco- 
nomic purpose in this division of the industry. 
\s these statistics become more universal and 
their value becomes better appreciated this 
development by cotton manufacturers will 
undoubtedly take its place as one of the most 
advanced steps that has ever been taken. 

\nd yet in the wool manufacturing indus- 
try doubt and hesitation seem to form the 
most conspicuous elements in connection with 
a similar effort to obtain positive information 
about the status of the industry. Had the 
Wool Council developed as was hoped this 
activity would doubtless have been an import- 
ant feature of its program. If it is ever re- 
vived in some form or other it may be appre- 
ciated that such statistical data should re- 
ceive earnest consideration. In the meantime 
private enterprise is responsible for a certain 
amount of data which is being collected from 
those manufacturers who realize the import- 
ance of the knowledge thus to be secured. 
It cannot be said that the industry as a whole 
has been willing to cooperate in supplying the 
information desired and it remains to be seen 
whether they will awake to a realizing sense 
of the benefits to be secured from such 
cooperation. 

We are not prepared to say whether the 
best results to the trade can be obtained 
through associational effort to secure indus- 
try data or whether an independent organiza- 
tion can more effectively collect the necessary 
information. At the time when such activity 
was regarded as essentially within the pur- 
view of either the American or National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers the ground- 
less criticism was advanced that officials of 
these organizations might benefit from the 
earlier knowledge of the figures than that of 
the outsider. While no such result could pos- 
sibly have obtained, yet the criticism of itself 
gave evidence of certain suspicion that might 
have prevented the success of the undertak- 
ing from the inside. 

We hold no brief for the organization 
which is attempting to provide this informa- 
tion for the industry beyond our sincere be- 
icf in its integrity of purpose and its earnest 
desire to render a service for the industry. 
‘t is possible that an outside agency whose 
reputation for efficient functioning in other 
branches of the industry has been perma- 
ntly established may be regarded as the 
ical medium to which manufacturing data 
\y be submitted with every assurance that 
information regarding individual concerns 
Will be held inviolate and only general con- 
clusions be disclosed to the trade. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Cooperation is characterizing the moves 
which are being made in the cotton goods 
trade to solve its problems. If a little less in- 
dividuality and a little more cooperative ef- 
fort would make its appearance in the wool 
manufacturing industry much more hope 
might be expressed for improvement than 
seems possible to-day. This cooperation 
might very logically start in connection with 
the effort to secure reliable statistical data of 
the industry which many regard as the start 
ing point for any move toward general 
improvement. 

hee 


Wool Futures Market Impractical 
HE committee of the New York Cotton 
Exchange investigating the practicability 

and desirability of establishing a futures mar- 
ket tor trading in wool or tops has met prac- 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Contidence in general 
stability is widespread. Cotton has ad- 
vanced beyond gray goods, and gray goods 
beyond finished goods. Both of latter are 
on upward trend. Gray goods advanced 1 
to '4c this week. Heavy orders concen- 
trated on 64 x 60s. Finer goods move 
up. Conservative merchants want no run 
away market as they recognize higher prices 
tend to restrict distribution. 

Wool Markets: Conservatives in wool 
goods field hope to delay spring openings 
from late July to early September. Buyers 
draw their own benefits from early showing. 
Fall duplicates scattered. Business in trop- 
icals good and preparations are on foot for 
new season. Worsted yarn prices fairly 
steady although demand is spotty. 

Knit Goods: Business is quiet with the 
unseasonable weather affecting spring un- 
derwear distribution. No evidence that 
buyers will move for fall till later on. Ho- 
siery situation remains well sold. Pressure 
toward cheapening of full-fashioned goods 
persists. Future of fancies in half hose 
carefully watched. Bathing suit and sweater 
business makes gradual gains. 

Silk Markets: \{oderate slump in many 
previously active qualities such as georg- 
ettes, flat crepes, and regular crepe numbers. 
Interest shown in silks suitable for sum- 
mer season with washable numbers in radi- 
ums, crepes, and broadcloths well bought in 
all houses. Fall goods assume more im- 
portance and contracts with jobbers on 
satins are said to be large but at close 
prices. Raw silk eases off at end of week. 





tically no encouragement in its informal inter- 
views with wool merchants and manufacturers, 
and if the proposition could be presented in 
tangible form for a vote of the whole trade it 
is safe to assume that it would be rejected by 
an overwhelming majority. 

It may be suggested that the work of the 
committee will be greatly simplified if, prior 
to further conferences with the domestic trade 
on the subject, they conduct an unbiased in- 
vestigation of trade experience abroad with 
futures trading in wool at Havre, and in tops 
at Antwerp and Roubaix-Tourcoing. They 
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will find that the Havre market had petered 
out before the world war and is now comatose. 
Chey will find that the Antwerp market has 
not been revived since the world war, largely 
because of insufficient stocks of tops and be- 
cause of violent opposition of German 
manufacturers, 

They will also find that, while transactions 
in the Roubaix-Tourcoing top futures market 
have been rendered practically impossible by 
the unsettled value of the French frane, it 1s 
the very general opinion that, after the france 
becomes stabilized, the market will be ham- 
pered by insufficient stocks of standard tops 
and by the heavy margins required. 

\ wool or top futures market based upon 
standards as definite and in as large supply as 
in the cotton futures market, and subject to 
less illegitimate speculative influences, would 
afford price imsurance of a highly desirable 
character, but vears of experience in wool and 
top futures trading abroad demonstrate that 


ie latter 


such a basis of futures trading in tl 
commodities is difficult, if not impossible, of 
attainment. 

Lacking such a basis, and realizing that wool 
and tops are freer from speculative price in- 
fluences than cotton, the majority of wool 
manuiacturers are strongly opposed to the i- 
crease in their normal speculative hazards that 
they believe would accompany trading in wool 
or top futures. 

* ok * 


A New Theory 


I T is a popular belief that industry cannot be 

prosperous unless agriculture also is pros- 
perous. That assumption never has been sub- 
jected to analysis apparently but now L. H. 
Bean, an economist of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, comes forward with the state- 
ment that price statistics do not support it. 
The figures show, according to Mr. Bean, that 
relatively low farm prices in the past have been 
accompanied by industrial expansion or con- 
tinued industrial prosperity, and that, on the 
other hand, high farm prices have been unfav- 
orable signs for continued industrial pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Bean points to the last five or six 
years as the most outstanding example of a 
period in which industrial prosperity has not 
been accompanied by prosperity on the farms. 
He says that similar conditions existed in the 
years following 1878-79, 1884-85, 1896-97, 
1914-15, and 1921-22. These were periods of 
relatively low crop prices followed by indus- 
trial recovery. Apparent exceptions to Mr. 
Bean’s contention occurred in 1904-05 and 
1908-09. On the other hand, years when crop 
prices were high have marked the close of 
periods of industrial prosperity which suggests 
to Mr. Bean that a shortage of foodstuffs and 
farm raw materials may be an important fac- 
tor in business depression. 

The present high rate of cotton mill activity 
rests almost entirely on a record cotton crop 
consumed at low prices, says Mr. Bean. He 
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argues that apparently, large, low-price cotton 
crops result in increased industrial activity, 
although at the same time they curtail the pur- 
chasing power of farmers for certain products 
Abundant farm production, Mr. 
Bean points out, means ample business for the 
railroads and for the handlers of farm prod- 
Moreover, by furnishing industry with 
cheap raw materials, it strengthens manufac- 


of industry. 


ucts. 


turers in their struggle for markets. 


Cheap farm products also assist industry 
releasing purchasing power 


and business by 


Food 


staples, is not 


penses. consumption, 


greatly increased 


TEXTILE WORLD 


tics. 


The importance of 


exaggerated, says Mr. 
tion still is a principal 


trial goods. 


pared with about 80% 


food the last century. 


prices are low, says Mr. Bean, quoting statis- 
What the consuming population saves on 
food is available for the purchase of clothing, 
radio sets, automobiles, and so on. 

agricultural conditions 
as an element in industrial prosperity is often 


food supply and of industrial raw materials, 
but our farm population is relatively less im- 
portant than formerly as a market for indus- 
It now constitutes only about 
that would otherwise be absorbed in living ex- 25% of the country’s total population, com- 
especially of 


when Furthermore, each extension 


sean. Farm produc- culture. 


source of the nation’s 


pre ducts. 


in the third decade of 
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of the urban market for industrial goods fur- 
ther diminishes the importance of a prosperous 
farm community as an outlet for city products. 

Speaking generally there appears to be no 
doubt that industry is becoming less and less 
dependent on the immediate condition of agri- 
In the long run, agricultural depres- 
sion will react adversely on industry, since 
farmers who are not adequately rewarded will 
leave the farm, as many now are doing. 
final result must be higher prices for farm 


The 


But such shifts take place slowly, 


That is evidenced by the continuance of agri- 
cultural depression five years after the general 
industrial recovery of 1922. 





Centennary Concerns to Be 
Guests at Luncheon 


PHILADELPHIA Officials and vet- 


eran employes of concerns which 


have been in business continuously 


for 100 years or more will be guests 


at a luncheon to be given by the 
Chamber of Commerce June 1, at the 


Hotel Nearly 


1,000 are expected to attend, repre- 


Benjamin Franklin 


senting QI business concerns and in- 
dustries, members of the Chamber of 


Commerce Centennary Association. 


Every yeal the eligible list of the cen- 
increased until 


tennary concerns has 


this year the total number is expected 


to reach 100 firms which were started 
more than a century ago. Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, latest addition to 


the list, having been organized in 1827, 
will be the principal speaker. Philip 
H. Gadsden, president of the chamber 
will also speak. Among the honored 
group, 
well known in the textile industry are: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, started in 1702; 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co., 1805; 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 1812; Wm. 
Whitaker & Wm. H. 
Horstmann Co., 1816; H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., 1820; Horrocks & 


concerns in this centennary 


Sons, 1813; 


Bros., 1821; John B. Ellison & Sons, 
1823 and John B. Sidebotham, Inc., 
1824. 

Cotton Yarn Merchants Ap- 


point Committee 

PHILADELPHIA, Cotton Yarn 
Merchants’ Association has appointed 
a committee of five to confer with the 
group committees of carded yarn 
spinners at the request of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. Committee  ap- 
pointed by S. M. D. Clapper, Cannon 
Mills, Inc., president of the Cotton 
Yarn Merchants’ Association, is com- 
posed of the following members: John 
J. Mitchell, Jr., Jas. E. Mitchell Co.; 
Ralph Stevens, Stevens Yarn Co.; 
Leonard C. Linkroum, Paulson, Link- 
roum & Co., Inc.; Col. Jesse P. Eddy, 
Tillinghast, Stiles Co. and Fred A. 
Rakestraw, Hyde-Rakestraw Co. 

Frank E. Slack, assistant-secretary 
of the attend 
conferences with the above committee. 


association will these 


Gonic (N. H.) Mfg. Co. has adopted 
a night shift at its mills in addition to 
regular day schedule, and will run on 
the present indefinite 
period. 


basis for an 


Cotton Aided Lindbergh Flight 





Fabric Covering a Factor 
in His Successful Trip 


KRHAPS the most celebrated cot- 
ton fabric manufactured in the 
United States within a century is the 
cotton aeroplane cloth used in the con- 


struction of Capt. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s monoplane, according to 
George A. Sloan, secretary of The 


Institute. 
Captain Lindbergh’s plane was cov- 


Cotton-Textile 


protective covering which aeroplane 
builders give all fabric covered planes. 
The final coating was aluminum paint. 

Cotton aeroplane fabric, now being 
increasingly and successfully used by 


American aeronautical engineers, is 


made of fine cotton yarns which have 
been spun from long staple cotton. 
The cloth is subjected to rigorous tests 





Plane which Capt. Lindbergh Piloted from New York to Paris. 


Underwood & Underwood 


It has cotton 


covered wings and cotton covered fuselage 


ered almost completely with American- 
made cotton fabric. More than 125 
yds. were used in covering the wings, 
fuselage and tail surfaces. Another 
400 yds. of tape cut from the same 
cotton fabric were used in covering 
seams over struts and framework. 
When the fabric covering had been 
stretched over the skeleton of the 
wings and fuselage it received the 
usual six coats of “dope” or special 


throughout the process of manufacture 
so that it combines unusual strength 
with light weight. These tests make 
it possible for a plane to ride out such 
strains as Capt. Lindbergh encount- 
ered in driving through a heavy sleet 
storm for 1000 miles on his successful 
flight. 

The fabric parts of the plane were 
entirely exposed to the elements, and 
it is interesting to note that the plane 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Associated Knit Underwear 


N. C., June 17-18, 1927. 


National Knitted Outerwear 


New York, July 18-23, 1927. 





26—Oct. 1, 1927. 


Association, 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J., June 23-24, 1927. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, 21st Annual Meet- 
ing, Grove Park Inn., Asheville, N. C., June 24-25, 1927. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 1-2, 1927. 


Second Annual Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, 


Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, at Philadelphia; Annual 
Business Meeting, June 2; Annual Outing and Banquet, June 3, 1927. 
Manufacturers of 
Meeting, Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., June 16-17, 1927. 

Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, 


America, Semi-Annual 


Annual 


Convention, Hotel 


Chemical Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept. 





after being examined by Captain Lind- 
bergh at the Le Bourget air-field was 
in the same condition as when it left 
America with the exception of the few 
strips of fabric removed by souvenir 
hunters. 

Cotton fabric was used in the con- 
struction of G. M. Bellanca’s mono- 
plane, Columbia, holder of the world’s 
record endurance flight and for several 
weeks an entrant in the trans-Atlantic 
competition. Cotton fabric also has 
been used in Commander Byrd’s Fok- 
ker monoplane, another candidate for 
trans-Atlantic honors. 


Cotton Planting Progress in 
Flooded Areas 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— Flood waters 


in the Mississippi Valley have receded 
considerably during the past week, ex- 
cept in Louisiana, and planting is in 
progress on land previously inun- 
dated, according to a report received 
by the Department of Agriculture 
from C. W. Warburton, director of 
extension work. 

It is expected that a large part of 
Mississippi’s flooded area will be 
clear in time for cotton planting and 
work already is in progress on high 
land from which the waters have re- 
ceded. Indications are that in 
Missouri crop acreage reduction will 
n ot be large. -Flood waters entering 
eastern Arkansas continue to cover 
considerable territory in that State, 
not all of which may be clear in time 
for planting. 

Replanting has been started in the 
higher portions of the flooded area of 
Louisiana. Farmers there are drop- 
ping cotton seed in the mud, without 
waiting for the soil to dry enough for 
cultivation. This method has given 
good results after previous floods. 
In this area most of the land was 
planted before the flood. Parishes 
now being flooded in Louisiana prob- 
ably will not be clear in time for 
planting to cotton, but these parishes 
are devoted principally to corn and 
sugar cane. 

The American Red Cross has ar- 
ranged to provide funds for seed and 
feed for work stock. Advances for 
this purpose now total $400,000. 
Preliminary grants have been made 
for seed purchases in Mississippi and 
northern Louisiana, so that farmers 
can take cotton seed back with them 
when they return to their homes from 
the refugee camps. 
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Wholesale Grocers Hear of New Cotton Uses and 
How Their Cooperation Will Help 


LovulISVILLE, Ky. 

HE American Wholesale Gro- 

cers’ Association at its 35th 

annual convention in Louisville 

last week, devoted Thursday 
morning to a Cotton Conference. The 
object of this session was to discuss 
and develop plans for increasing con- 
sumption of cotton on the basis that 
through increased use of cotton the 
cotton planter of the South would be 
aided, and that prosperity of the cot- 
ton country has a material effect on 
prosperity of the wholesale grocery 
industry. 

G. L. Pugh, of St. Paul, Va., pre- 
sided over the session. A talk on 
cotton versus burlap was delivered by 
Lee Rodman, director and one of the 
organizers of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, who is also president of the 
Indiana Cotton Mills Co., at Cannel- 
ton, Ind., and secretary of the Mid- 
States Textile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Other speakers were George A. 
Sloan, secretary of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, New York; A. W. 
Palmer, Cotton Marketing Division, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington; Edward T. Pickard, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington ; 
Alex P. Sullivan, Miles Salt Co., New 
Orleans; A. C. Carpenter, Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, and some 
members, the latter discussing “New 
and Wider Uses of Cotton.” 

Work was started on resolutions to 
be adopted the following day favoring 
purchase and handling of products 
packed in cotton where convenient, 
and for furthering new and increased 
use of cotton. 


Mr. Rodman’s Talk 


Mr. Rodman spoke on the tariff as 
it affects the substitution of cotton 
fabrics for burlap. He spoke in part 
as follows: 

“The problem of substituting cotton 
fabrics for burlap is complicated by the 
fact that Americans are not very loyal 
either to home products or to home in- 
dustries. Today after all the publicity 
to secure greater demand for cotton 
products, 90% of the cotton merchants 
are using jute and sisal twine to tie up 
cotton samples. If the men and women 
whose income is largely dependent on 
cotton, do not use it, how can you ex- 
pect to convince the other fellow? 

“The newspapers, and particularly the 
small town newspapers, throughout the 
country, are assailing mail order houses, 
and are demanding that the people trade 
at home, and have their printing done at 
the local shop. Yet all over the United 
States, and in the South, especially, a 
great majority of these papers are advo- 
cating a tariff policy that would trans- 
fer the manufacturing industry to the 
cheapest labor centers of Europe and 





Asia, and kill our industries. They fail 
to remember that every time a tariff 
change has prostrated our manufactur- 
ing industries, the whole nation was 
knocked flat—soup kitchens and bread 
lines were the rule. Stop the factory 
payrolls and the farmer loses 90% of 
his market—the Government loses all of 
its income. 

“Senator Ransdall, Louisiana, on Feb. 
25, 1927, introduced three bills, the 
passage of which will be necessary to en- 
able cotton fabrics to compete success- 
fully with burlap. The first of these is 
Senate Bill No. 5786 which purposes to 
increase the duty on plain woven jute 
fabrics from lc. per pound to 5c. per 
pound, and also increases the duty on 
burlap bags and jute yarns. <A second 
bill is Senate Bill No. 5747, and pro- 
poses to standardize the weight of cot- 
ton bales, declare cotton gins public utili- 
ties, and require every gin to affix a 
metal tag stating the net weight of the 
lint cotton in each bale. The purpose 
ot this bill is to bring about the sale of 
cotton by net weight, as contrasted to 
the present system of sale by gross 
weight. When cotton is sold by net 
weight it will then be possible to sub- 
stitute a cotton covering for the present 
jute covering. The third measure is 
Senate Bill No. 5799, and provides that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall establish preferential rates on 
shipment of cotteu, based on its density 
and character of its cover as a safe- 
guard against damage by fire. 

“Cotton has received a great deal of 
advertising as a result of the record- 
breaking crop, and consumption and ex- 
ports have been stimulated. The terri- 
ble flood conditions prevailing in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley have also helped to en- 
hance the price, so in a large measure 
the incentive to work for greater use of 
cotton is waning. 

“We should not let this condition influ- 
ence us, but the good work should be kept 
up and our position consolidated. A con- 
certed effort should be maintained to se- 
cure the tariff changes similar to those 
suggested by Senator Ransdall’s bills, 
and thus put cotton in a competitive posi- 
tion against burlap. We should also con- 
tinue to strive to discover new uses and 
increase old uses for cotton and build up 
the demand so that a 25,000,000 bale 
crop will be required at profitable prices. 

“Cotton has suffered from the inroads 
of commodities other than burlap. Silk 
and then rayon have each taken their 
toll, and it therefore behooves the cot- 
ton farmers and the friends of the South 
to stay on the job year in and year out, 
use more cotton goods, and continue the 
fight’ for greater and more extended 
uses, and adequate tariff protection. 


“To those of you who were born and 
reared in a section where the belief was 


practically universal that a gentleman 
could only be a Democrat and Free 
Trader, I say, stop and think. You will 


realize that the tariff is not a political 
question, but strictly an economic one, 
and one of the outstanding reasons for 
the greatness of the American nation is 
the development into a great manufac- 


Lee Rodman, George A. Sloan and Depart- 
ment of Commerce Men Address Meeting 


turing nation, which has only been pos- 
sible under an adequate tariff system. 
For years the Louisiana delegation has 
gone into Democratic caucuses with the 
distinct understanding that they would 
not be bound bv the action of the caucus 
on the tariff question, as they demanded 
and intended to get an adequate tariff on 
sugar. 

“The rest of the Democratic South has 
let silk, rayon and burlap cut down the 
consumption of cotton without making 
the slightest protest or the slightest effoit 
to do as Louisiana has done, and secure 
the benefits and protection of the tariff. 
The South will have to wake up—in 27 
years they have let the burlap business 
increase 686 per cent. This gain has been 
largely at the expense of cotton. 

“The records show that the importers 
and manufacturers of burlap and the 
users of burlap suggested the amount of 
the duty and from their standpoint their 
argument was a logical one, as burlap 
could not be made in the United States 
in competition with India, so a nominal 
duty—lIc per lb., to produce revenue, was 
put on. Jute yarns are manufactured in 
the United States principally for the car- 
pet industry. They had their day in court 
and got a duty from 5 to 10 times as 
great on yarns as the revenue duty on 
burlap. If the southern delegation in 
Congress had appeared before the com- 
mittee and pointed out that burlap was 
displacing cotton to the detriment of the 
United States and its people, they would 
have been allowed to write their own 
ticket in regard to the duty. 

“It is part of your work, gentlemen, to 
see that this condition no longer prevails, 
but it will not be as easy now as it would 
have been in 1900 or earlier. Neverthe- 
less it is up to the South to get tariff 
protection for cotton.” 


Mr. Sloan on New Uses 

In addressing the wholesale grocers, 
George A. Sloan, secretary of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, after de- 
scribing the genesis of the Institute, 
said in part: 

“T am not expressing a new thought 
when I state that the last decade has been 
a lesson in interdependence. The war, 
of course, was the greatest laboratory 
study in this direction. Old ideas of 
isolation fell before the hard fact that 
no nation, large or small, could be un- 
touched by or uninterested in events of 
any other nation. Out of this grew a 
new and relationship between 
manufacturers and distributors of a given 
product. More revolutionary in its char- 
acter has been the development of a sense 
of interdependence between one industry 
or business and practically all other in- 
dustries and businesses. 

“One of the important activities of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute is the de- 
velopment of new uses for cotton goods 
and the extension of existing uses. The 
work is being undertaken primarily, of 
course, in the interest of the cotton manu- 
f But in every step in its de- 


active 


facturers. 
velopment we are encountering and shail 
encounter points of contact with other 
industries and businesses. Between the 
wholesale grocers’ business and the cot- 


ton manutacturing industry, for example, 
there are at least two of these contacts. 
Your progress is widely affected by the 
condition of the cotton farmer; our 
progress is affected by the amount of 
cotton cloth you use as a basis for con- 
tainers. 

“It is not the purpose of the Institute 
to substitute cotton for other materials 
on a_ propaganda Appeals *o 
patriotism or to sectionalism or to sym- 


basis. 


pathy can result in no permanent expan- 
sion of cotton uses unless the appeals are 
based on sound economic premises. 

“Your secretary in his kind letter of 
invitation asked me to report to. this 
meeting on the results of our investiga- 
tion to date so far as they relate to the 
uses of cotton bagging. First of all you 
may be interested to know that the fol- 
lowing associations and industries have 
urged their members to use cotton con- 
tainers in the shipment of their products: 

“National Coffee Roasters’ Association 

“National Fertilizer Association 

“National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion 

“American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation 

“Rice Millers Association 

“The salt manufacturers have sent out 
letter to the trade, expressing a willing- 
ness to ship in cotton when so requested. 

“Most of the starch manufacturers 
have advised their customers that they 
will ship in cotton if so asked. . 

“The following is the status of cotton 
containers in the various industries as 
indicated by our studies which at best 
must be accepted as preliminary. 

“Ot cement 80% is shipped in cotton 
sacks. 

“In the coffee industry, Meyer Bros., 
Coffee & Spice Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
have adopted cotton for their 25 and 
50 pound sizes for roasted coffee beans 
with satisfactory results. 

“Cotton, until recently, has never been 
considered suitable for the shipment of 
cotton seed cakes and meal. Yet one of 
the large companies tells us that they 
began using cotton bags last October 
with such satisfaction to their customers 
that their trade has appreciably increased 
and they now find it advisable to use 
cotton sacks entirely. 

“Flour is one of the great outstanding 
fields for the use of cotton, it being esti- 
mated that 50% of the 700,000,000 cotton 
bags now used annually in the United 
States are used for this purpose. 

“In the shipment of certain vegetables, 
e. g. potatoes, it has been suggested that 
cotton bags could be used to advantage 
on the returnable basis. 

“Grain is largely shipped in bulk, yet 
one large company uses from 600,000 to 
750,000 cotton sacks, and has the empty 
bags returned. ‘This has proven so satis- 
factory and economical that it has had no 
occasion to buy any new bags in ten 
years. 

“One of the bag companies advises that 
there has been an increase of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 yards of cotton bagging 
cloth over the quantity used in 1925 for 

(Continued on page 69) 
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John M. Coble will be president and 


Ernest Pennington, treasurer of the 
Pen-Co Hosiery Co., Burlington, N. C 
‘recently organized 


Milton I. D. Einstein has succeeded 


I. Solomon as treasurer of the 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., with 
plants at Lawrence, Mass., and Patch 
ogue, N. ¥ Mr. Einstein is now vice 


president, secretary and treasurer of the 


firm 

Chas. J. Webb, of Chas J. Webb 
& Sons Co., Inc Philadelphia, Pa, 
las presented to the Pacific Inter- 
ational Livestock exposition a_ ster! 
ing silver trophy to be given for the 
best fine wool fleece at the coming 

ool show of the Pacific Co-operative 
Wool Grower which will be held 
it the Pacific International in Portland 
in October of this year The trophy 


will be perpetual to be competed for an 





ually, and will be engraved with the 
name of the winner each year. 

W. i Kobin was elected president 
and general manager of the Real Silk 
H siery Mills, Indianapolis Ind., it i 
special meeting of the board of directors, 
to succeed J. A. Goodman, who be 
comes chairman of the board P. O. 
Farrel was named vice president and 
general sales manage 

W. F. hofford, of W. F. Hofford, 
Inc., Weissport, Pa., sailed from New 
York, Mav 25, to attend the International 
Rotary Convention at Ostend, Belgium. 
He goes as a delegate from Pennsyl 


vania, and plans to stay two months tour 


ing the Continent 

Arthur Hind, president of the Hind 
& Harrison Plush Co., Clark Mills, 
N. Y., has arrived home after spending 
several months in Europe 

George Duffy, president of the Duffy 
Silk Co., Fort Plain, N. ¥ will 
July 1 an extended sojourn in 
tinental Europe 


sail 


tor Con 


John H. Musgrove, founder of the 
Pittsfield, 


Knitting Co.., t 
birthday re 


90th 


Musgrove 
Mass., 


' 
cently 


Robert 
elected treasurer ot 


Clinton, Mass., 


Id position as 


Edward N. Wilkes, of 


celebrated his 


R. West, been 
the Mills, 


will continue to hold his 


who has 


lancaster 


agent 


Edward N. 


Wilkes & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., invest 
ment bankers, and a director of the 
Liberty National Bank, Jamestown, 
N. Y., has resigned from the directorate 
of the Trent River Textiles, Ltd., Tren- 
ton, Ont., Canada, which has for the 
time being, abandoned plans for estab- 
lishing a spinning, knitting and weav- 


ing mill at Trenton. 

Calvin D. Paige, retired owner of 
Central Mills Co., South 
Mass., observed 79th 
anniversary on Mr. 
who served 12 years in Congress 
the Southbridve 


department 


the tormer 
his 


May 20. 


bridge 
birthday 
Paige ‘ 


till 


quietly 


1s S 


president of 


Savings Bank and a store 


in that town 


Alfred Maurice Paul Picavet, assist- 
treasurer of the Branch River Wool 
. North Smithfield, R. L., 
and Miss Julienne Baillieu, of France, 
will be New York shortly. 
Miss Maribel Cheney, daughter of 


Charles Cheney of Cheney South 


ant 


Combing Co 


married in 


Bros i 








Harvey 
Dr. and Mrs. O. 
Brooklyn, N. y 5 


Jam: s’s Catholic 


Manchester, Conn., and John 


Humpstone, son of 
Paul Humpstone, of 
will be 


church, 


married at St. 
South Manchester, 
afternoon, June 4. 


Saturday 


Francis Leavitt Coe, son of William 
H Coe, the 
(Mass.) Mfg. Co., who is also connected 
with the business, and Miss Verna EI- 
Hollander, Worcester, Mass., were 
married at the home of the bride on 
May 21 will make their home in 
Worcester 

Frederic William Howe, Jr., son of 
Frederic W., Howe, vice president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worl:s, 
Worcester, Mass.. In charge of the 
Providence, R. L., and Miss 
Mary Providence, 


are to be 


president of Jefferson 


Vira 


They 


branch, 
Washburn, 
married in St. Stephen’s church, 
Providence, on June 11. After a hone, 
trip to Europe they 
W orcester. 
James Bateman, 
Co,, inc. 
4 for 


eral 


Fessenden 


moon will make 


their home in 


Worsted 
Philadelphia, will sail on June 
europe 
weeks 
H. G. Williams, of 
Carpet Mills, 


elected 


Dorence 


where he will spend sey 
the Mohawk 
\msterdam, N. Y., has 
president of a newly or- 
Fabric and Rug Traf- 
ior the purpose 
traffic and 


bec n 
ganized Carpet 
fic Association formed 
of promoting cooperation in 


transportation problems. 
Daniel Joyce, Oswald 
Philadelphia, will sail from New York 
June 4 England. Mr. Joyce will 
spend several weeks in that country and 
on the continent before returning. 

M. Peabody has recently 
production manager for the 
Belamose Corp., Rocky Hill, Conn. 


Lot W. Quealy, agent of the Salmon 


Lever Co., 


for 


Roger 


become 


Falls (N. H.) Mfg. Co., has resigned 
and accepted a similar position with the 
Boston Mig. Co., Waltham, Mass. 


George W. Sault, superintendent of 
the Washougal (Wash.) Woolen mills, 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Bishop mills of the Pendleton sys- 
tem, and assistant to Clarence M. Bishop. 
He will have the responsibility of all 
purchasing for the mills. Mr. Sault is 
succeeded at Washougal by J. W. Mas- 
son. 


Alex E. Adam, manager of Cana- 
dian Cottons, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, 
was elected second vice-chairman of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 


Toronto. 
the Chip- 
Co., Hamilton, 


tion, at its annual meeting in 
M. B. Holton, treasurer of 
man-Holton Knitting 
elected a 


was director. 


Wm. R. O’Hara has resigned his 
position with Fred H. White, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., as salesman for the Staf- 


tord Co. to become assistant manager of 
the Burlington Mills, Holt, Love & Holt 
and the Alamanace Novelty Mills, Burl- 
ington, N. C. 


H. G. Leigh has taken a position 


as superintendent of the Yarbrough 
Mills, Inc., Durham, N. C. He _ for- 
merly held a similar position with the 
Glebe Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


O. F. Durfey has been elected 
superintendent of the Aspinook Co., Jew- 
ett City, Conn., succeeding E. A. Faust, 
who retired April 30. Mr. Durfey was 





employed by the United States Finish- 
ing Co., Norwich, Conn., for ten years 


and at the Sayles Finishing Plants Sayles- 
ville, R. I., for seven years afterward. 
He has been with the Aspinook Co. for 
ten years. 

Harry Michelmore has resigned as 
superintendent of the Brightwood Mig. 
Co., North Andover, Mass. 

C. E. Davis, formerly of Opelika, 
Ala., is now superintendent of the plant 
of Thomas Henry & Sons, Nashville, 
Tenn, 

William E. Norton, superintendent 
of the Esmond (R. I.) Mills, sailed re- 
cently from Boston on the S. S. Celtic 
for a six weeks’ trip to Europe, accom- 
panied by his wife. 

John F. Hyland has been promoted 
from overseer of 
superintendent of 
Me. 

A. H. Graham, formerly with the 
Pilot Division of the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corp., Raleigh, N. C., is now assist- 
ant superintendent for the Williamson 
Mills Co., Charleston, S. C. ; 


Joseph I. Gaskill has accepted a 
position as a cost accountant with the 
West Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthampton, 
Mass. He comes from the American 
Linen Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Robert W. Parkin, who will grad- 
uate from the Lowell (Mass.) Textile 
School next month has accepted a posi- 
tion as cost accountant with the Limer- 
ick (Me.) Mills. He comes from May- 
nard, Mass. 

Clayton C. Hilton, of Hickory, N. C., 
representative of the Southern Cotton 
Growers’ Association, and Miss Thelma 
Bryan, of New Bern, N. C., were mar- 
ried on May 14 at the rectory of Christ 
Episcopal Church in New Bern. 


G. Edwin Wilson, 


spinning to assistant 
the York Mfg. Co., 


Saco, 


formerly con- 
nected with Delta Finishing Co., Phil- 
adelphia, is now chief chemist with 
Boger & Crawford at their Philadel- 
phia plant. They are equipping a labo- 
ratory for his convenience. Mr. Wil- 


son 1s a graduate of the 
Textile School, 1923. 

Edward S. Tillinghast, assistant chem- 
ist in the bleachery department of the 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., and Miss 
Bertha Carlisle, of Anderson, S. C 
were married recently. 

Edward Buller, who recently re- 
signed as colorist at the Slater Co., Inc., 
Webster, Mass., after 50 years of con- 
tinuous service, and Mrs. Buller, have 
moved to Sutton, N. H., where they will 
make their home. 


Philadelphia 


W. M. James, overseer of weaving 
at Mill No. 3 of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., has 

O. R. Reaves has taken a position 
as overseer of carding with the Apple- 


resigned. 


ton Mig. Co., Anderson, S. C. 
Patrick J. Harney, formerly overseer 

of weaving at the Smith Mills, Inc., 

Milford, Mass., is now connected with 


the Quinebaug (Conn.) Mill of the In- 
tervale Mills, Inc. 

S. B. Lawrence, overseer of weaving 
at the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has 


resigned to accept a similar position in 
Mill No. 3 of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


H. P. Cannon, overseer of the card- 


ing for the Appleton Mfg. Co., A: 
son, S. C., has resigned and 
a similar position in the Arkwright \| 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

D. M. Cheek is now 
weaving at the Yarbrough 
ham, N. C. 


J. L. Cooper, formerly of Villa R 


acce] 


overseer 


Mills, D 


Ga., is now overseer of carding at 
Fountain Inn (S. C.) Plant of 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 

Samuel B. Wood has resigned his 
position as overseer of the dyeing 
partment of the Uxbridge (Mas 
Worsted Co., Inc., which he has held 


for the past 12 years. He is a former 
president of the Blackstone Valle, Ils 
Association, 

Steve M. Crolley has resigned as 
overseer of spinning, spooling and wary 
ing at the Marlboro Cotton Mills 
McColl, S. C., to become 
spinning, spooling, warping | 
ing for the Carolina Textile Corp., 
Dillon, S. C. 

H. L. Whitman has resign 1S 
overseer of carding in Mill No. 5 of 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Pineville 
N. C., to become superintendent of the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills 


G. B. Tomlin has returned to his 
former position as_ section hand 
the mill of the Pepper 
Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala. 

Hudson E. Hardy, assistant de- 
signer at the Soule Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of head designer at the plant. 


Overseer 


and \ 


speeders at 


Frederick Aubin has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent of construction 
for the Lafayette Worsted Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., to accept a similar one in 
Winthrop, Me. 


Arthur Eugene Ouillette, an over- 
seer at the Turners Falls ( Mass.) branch 
ot the Griswoldville (Mass.) Mfg. Co, 
and Miss Antoinette Flora Richard, who 
had been employed at the same plant, 
were married in that town on April 25. 


Norman W. Byron, for seven years 
a designer for the Huntington ( Mass.) 
Mfg. Co. Dept. of William M. Lover- 
ing & Co., Inc., has resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Bell Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


William Miller has been appointed to 
succeed Charles T. O’Grady, who re- 
signed recently as superintendent of the 
dry finish department of the Fulton (N 
Y.) Worsted Mills ~of the American 
Woolen Co. 


N. F. Harris, who for 25 years has 
been overhauling machinery at various 
mills in the South, has accepted a permat 
ent position with the Cannon Mfg. Co. 
Kannapolis, N. C. He is starting the 
spinning in the 50,000-spindle addition to 
the Cannon plant. 


H. R. Holland, overseer of spinning 
in the Valley Falls (S. C.) Mill of the 
Martel Mills, Inc., for the last seven 
years, has resigned to accept a simulat 
position in the Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, 
N. C. 

Robert Walshaw, overseer of dyein 
for the Souhegan Mills, Wilton, N. H. 
has resigned his position with that 
company. 
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Textile Mill Power and Machine Shop Problems Attacked 
by Master Mechanics of the 5. T. A. 


HE youngest section of the 
Southern Textile Association, 
that composed of master me- 
chanics and chief engineers of 
textile mills, met in joint session at 
the Poinsett Hotel in Greenville, S. C., 
on May 18 with the Greenville branch 
of the Carolinas section of the Amer- 
Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Problems of the power de- 
partments and the machine shops of 
textile mills were discussed by the as- 
sembly. The session was ably con- 
ducted by H. H. Iler of Newberry, 
Ss. C., master mechanic at the New- 
berry Cotton Mills and chairman of 
the master mechanics’ section. Pro- 
fessor S. B. Earle, head of the engi- 
neering department of the Clemson 
(Ss. C.) College and chairman of the 
Greenville branch of the A. S. M. E., 
occupied the chair with Mr. Iler. 

J. M. Gregg of Charlotte, N. C., 
secretary and treasurer of the South- 
ern ‘Textile Association, was intro- 
duced by Chairman Iler and told the 
meeting that the master mechanics’ 
section was a division of the Southern 
Textile Association like the carders’, 
spinners’, and weavers’ sections. Mr. 
Gregg explained that the membership 
ot the Southern Textile Association 
had become so large and so diversi- 
fied that for its technical sessions it 
was necessary to divide the member- 
ship into sections so as to permit de- 
tailed discussions of problems affect- 
ing the men at the head of all depart- 
ments of the textile mills. Mr. Gregg 
prophesied that the master mechanics’ 
section would be in future one of the 
most important divisions of the 
Southern Textile Association. 

Chairman Iler expressed the hope 
hat all of the men present would take 
with them some worthwhile 
He said that the Greenville 
meeting was being held on invitation 
ot the Greenville branch of the Car- 
linas section of A. S. M. E., and also 

ud that the section was organized 
last fall after being sponsored by 
the Charlotte (N. C.) Engineers’ 
lub. Chairman Iler said that it was 
ereat privilege for the section to 
iheet with the engineers and pointed 

at the responsibility of the engi- 
neering profession increasing 
with the expansion of industry 

e South. 

( T. King, superintendent of 

of the Lancaster (S. C.) Cot- 
Mills, and vice-chairman of the 

mechanics’ section of the 
ern Textile Association, pre- 
‘ented a paper on “Some Cotton Mill 
Machine Shop Methods.” Mr. King 

| that the machine shop was the 
master mechanic’s department of the 
otton mill and that it was unique 


ican 


home 


id 
ideas 


Was 


Nort 





Specialists in 


Farious 


Fields Lead 


Discussion at First Meeting of Section 


among the mill departments in that it 
was related directly to all of the other 
departments and helped them operate, 
being in the nature of a service de- 
partment for the whole mill. 
Machine Shop Organization 

Mr. King declared that to have an 
efficient machine shop it was neces- 
sary to build up and train an organ- 
ization which would function right 
down to last man on the job. Build- 
ing such an organization required 
leadership, but leadership could not 
bear fruit unless men were employed 
who are up to standard as to char- 
acter and ability. The speaker as- 
serted that to get a job through the 
shop successfully it was necessary to 
see that every man who was to have 
a part in handling it understood every 
detail of what he had to do. 

Keeping shop records was urged by 
Mr. King. Such records should 
apply, he said, to each individual ma- 
chine tool and its operator. He told 
of a system under which each man 
made a daily report which covered 
time consumed by each job and speci- 
fied the department in the mill for 
which the work was done. This en- 
abled each department to be charged 
with its proper share of the machine 
shop costs. 

Mr. King recommended the elimi- 
nation of calipers and other measuring 
devices and the substitution for them 
of jigs, etc., for finishing machine 
parts. He pointed out that uncertain 
methods of measurement were sure to 
result in unsatisfactory parts. 

Mr. King pointed out the fact that 
a great deal of time could be lost by 
undertaking to handle in the mill ma- 
chine shop jobs that required the use 
of a variety of small tools, if the ma- 
chine operator had to go here, there 
and everywhere to find the small tools 
he needs. In conclusion, the speaker 
declared that a machine shop which 
was merely equipped with machine 
tools and not adequately equipped with 
small tools could not function effi- 
ciently. 

Supplying Small Tools 

Methods of overcoming the loss of 
time in supplying machine operators 
with small tools came in for consider- 
able discussion. A member said that 
in his mill the clerk of the supply 
room formerly issued the small tools 
to the man in the machine shop, but 
that since these tools were easily lost, 
it was impossible to keep up with 
them. As a consequence, the supply 
room had discontinued the issuing of 
tools below half inch in size and in- 
stead such tools were now on sale in 
the supply room at one-half price to 
machine shop employes. Among the 


tools sold were small drills, taps. ete. 
I 


he speaker said that no objection t 
purchasing small tools had been raised 
by machine shop emploves and that 
the new system was certainly more 
economical than the old one. 

The correlation of the machine shop 
and the mill supply room in so far as 
records were concerned was discussed 
briefly. The practice seemed to be 
general of charging out gears and 
other machine parts to the machine 
shop from the supply room and the 
charging by the machine shop of these 
parts to the various departments for 
which they were finished. Eleven of 
the master mechanics present said that 
in their mills they checked parts in and 
out of the machine shop through the 
supply room. 

Records of Costs 

Chairman Iler said that the supply 
room and the machine shop were so 
closely related that he considered it 
important to work out a system of 
record keeping between these two mill 
departments. He told of a system of 
record keeping under which the over- 
seers sent down orders for all repair 
jobs for the sections in their depart- 
ments and the records of the supply 
room and machine shop showed re- 
spectively the materials and time costs 
necessary to execute these orders. 
Each section man was charged with 
the cost of the jobs he sent in through 
his overseer. Interesting savings in 
repairs had been effected 
through the use of this system, but Mr. 
Her pointed out that under this sys- 
tem, which compared the cost of re- 
pair jobs by sections, there might be 
a tendency on the part of section men 
to hold up necessary repair work in 
the effort to lower their cost record. 
He said that in such cases it was up to 
the overseer to insist on having re- 


cost of 


pairs made when and as _ necessary. 
In favor of the system. Mr. Tler 
pointed out that when costs were kept 
by sections the section men could re 
lieve the machine shop of minor filing 
and grinding jobs and do them them- 
selves. He said that in a mill 
which he is familiar a 


with 
erinder had 
been set up ata place accessible to all 
parts of 
installation of 


the weave and if the 
this 


weave room proved satisfactory then 


room 


machine in the 


1 grinder would be put in every de- 
partment of the mill with the idea that 
section men might use it and save a 
trip to the machine shop on small 
grinding jobs. 

Chairman Iler declared that the de- 
velopment of jigs was decidedly worth 
while. He said that he 
sidered it wise to determine from the 
records of the machine 


whether it w 


also con- 


cost shop 


as cheaper to buy parts 


in the 
them 
manufac- 
He pointed out that only care- 
le shop 


nuke this 


in the rough and finish them 
mill's 
finished 


turers. 


own shop or to. buy 


from machinery 
ful cost keeping in the machi 
would make it possible to 
comparison in prices. 
Power Variations 
George Wrigley, electrical engineer 


of J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C., led the discussion on the ques- 
tion: “Why Should Electric Power 
Consumption Appear to Vary over 


Stated Periods during Which Produc- 
tion Hours Are the Same?” 

In the consideration of this question, 
Mr. Wrigley said that it was un- 
necessary to deal with the theory of 
electricity but that it was necessary to 
consider how electricity acted. He 
summarized for the audience a group 
of electric power bills for ten cotton 
mills and gave the percentage of vari- 
ations. He said it trom 
these figures that the seasonal vari- 
ation 


was clear 
was constant, the charge for 
electric power purchased from central 
stations being lowest in summer and 
highest in winter. Consumption of 
electricity for lighting the mill dur- 
ing the winter with its shorter day- 
light hours was the chiet factor de- 
termining this seasonal variation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wrigley. 

Among the things which might be 
investigated in seeking the explana- 
tion of variations in the bills for pur- 
chased Mr. Wrigley 
tioned vacations or 


men- 
other curtail- 
ments of operations, additions to ma- 
chinery, changes in kind of product, 
variations in the number of days 
covered by the billing period. and the 
lubrication of the mill machinery. 
Mr. Wrigley discussed briefly the 
watt hour meters used to measure 
power consumption. He said that as 
these meters were accurate 
and that an accident to them tended 
usually to slow them down rather than 
speed them up. He told of various 
tests that had been made of watt hour 


power, 


a rule 


meters and mentioned — specifically 


tests made of one such 
period of years and cited the 


meter over a 
varia- 
which amounted to only a few 
hundredths of one per cent. As a 
factor in keeping down the cost of 
electricty, Mr. Wrigley urged 
ing carefully the consumption 


tions 


watch- 
t elec- 
tricity for lighting purposes during the 
winter months. 

In reply to is to the 
effect of temperature variations on 
power consumption, Mr. Wrigley said 
that tests were necessary to determine 
this point and that it hard to 
cover it in a general statement. 

\s for the misaligned 
shafting on power consumption, Mr. 
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“Distinguished for 
its High Test and 


Uniform Quality” 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 


Bicarbonate 


of Soda 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
General Agents 
E. & F. King & Company, Inc. 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue, 


Boston, Mass 


Sub-A gents 
Boston, Mass.—-Grasselli Chemical Company, 32 
India Street 


Boston, Mass.-Innis, Speiden & Co., 41 Com 
mercial Wharf 


Hartford, Conn. Sisson Drug Company, 729 
Main Street 


Lawrence, Mass. Beach Soap Company 


Lowell, Mass. ( B. Coburn Co., 67 Market 
Street 


New Haven, Conn. Grasselli Chemical Com 
pany, 45 River Street 


Peabody, Mass.—-A. H. Whidden & Sons Com 
pany, 6 Main Street 


Pittsfield, Mass.—Barris-Goewey Co 


Providence, R. I. -George Mann Company, 251 
Tockwotton Street 

Salem, Mass... & F. King & Company, Inc 
109 Jackson Street 

Waterbury, Conn. \pothecaries Hall Co., 8 
Benedict Street 

Worcester, Mass.— Oliver M. Dean Sons, 218 
Summer Street 
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For the convenience of the less-than-car-load trade 
and for emergency supply of contract consumers, 
we maintain stocks at the important shipping points 
listed below. Our representatives are as follows: 


Alabama 


Birmingham—The Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Brown Marx Building. 


California 


Los Angeles—Western Wholesale Drug Com- 
pany, Los Angeles and Second Streets 
San Francisco—Henry C. Hacke, 80 Clay Street 
San Francisco—Mailliard & Schmiedell, 203 

California Street. 


Canada 


Toronto—The Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Ltd., Federal Building. 


Florida 


Tampa—Miller-Lenfestey Supply Company, 105 
Whiting Street. 


Illinois 


Chicago—The Grasselli Chemical Company, 
2101 Canalport Avenue. 

Chicago—Merchants Chemical Company, 1306 
South Canal Street. 

Hoopeston—lliff Bruff Chemical Company, 
Young Ave. & C. & E. I. Railroad. 

Rock Island—L. R. Mace Company, 1808-1810 


First Avenue. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis—William Lynn Chemical Company, 
129 North Davidson Street. 


lowa 


Council Bluffse—lowa Soda Products Company, 
29th Street and Ist Avenue. 

Ottumwa— J. / Edgerly & Company, 120 
West Main Street. 


Kentucky 
Lexington—Pickrell & Craig Company, Fayette 
National Bank Building 
Louisville—Industrial Chemical Company, 2927 
West Kentucky Street. 
Louisville—Pickerell & Craig Company, 209-211 
East Main Street. 
Louisville—Waters Garland Company, 419 
West Main Street. 


Louisiana 
New Orleans—The Grasselli Chemical Company, 
301 Godchaux Building. 


Maryland 
Baltimore—H. J. Baker & Bro., 27 South Gay 
Street 
Michigan 
Detroit —Eaton-Clark Company, 204 Woodward 
Avenue. 


Detroit——The Grasselli Chemical Company, 
1530 East Hancock Avenue. 

Detroit—Detroit Soda Products Company, 35 
George Street, Wyandotte. 

Lansing—Carrier-Stephens Company, 306 North 
srand Avenue. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis—-Merchants Chemical Co., 110-112 
E. 6th Street 


Missouri 
Kansas City -Abner Hood Chemical Company, 
107-117 North Montgall Avenue 
St. Louis The Grasselli Chemical Company, 


901 Planters Building 
St. Louis Provident Chemical Works, 8011 
Idaho Avenue 


Michigan Alkali 


General Sales Department 


21 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 


Works: Wyandotte, Mich. 


Montana 


Butte—Carr O'Neill Brokerage Co. 
Helena—cC. T. Perry & Company. 


New Jersey 
Newark—American Oil & Supply Company, 
238-260 Wilson Avenue. 
Passaic—Jacques Wolf & Company, 356 Lex- 
ington Avenue. 


Trenton—American Oil & Supply Company, 285 
North Willow Street. 





New York 
Albany—tThe Grasselli Chemical Company, P. 
O. Box 228. 
Albany—North Hudson Chemical Company, 


Inc., Tivoli Street. 

Buffalo—H. D. Taylor Company, 99-117 Oak 
Street. 

New York City—The Grasselli Chemical Com- 
pany, 347 Madison Avenue. 

New York City—lInnis, Speiden & Company, 46 
Cliff Street. 

New York City—Truempy, Faesy & Besthoff, 
Inc., 25 Broadway. 

Rochester—Scobell Chemical Company, Inc., 
Rockwood Place. 

Utica—A. H. Williams Co., Inc., 129-31 Seneca 
Street. 


Ohio 

Cincinnati—American Chemical Company, Tem- 
ple Bar Building. 

Cincinnati—The Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Pearl Street and Eggleston Avenue. 

Cleveland—The Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Guardian Building. 

Columbus—Rose Supply Company, 46-48 West 
Maple Street. 

Dayton—tThe Fansher Bros. Company. 


Oregon 


Portland—Mailliard & Schmiedell, Board of 
Trade Building. 


Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg—Henry Gilbert & Son, 400 South 
Second Street. 
Philadelphia—Ellis Jackson & Company, 18 
North Front Street. 
Scranton—Chas. B. Scott Company, 119-123 
Franklin Avenue. 


Tennessee 
Memphis—McCleary Bros., Inc., 351 Madison 
Avenue. 
Nashville—Henry S. Sawrie Company, Bryan 
Terminals, First Ave. North and Broad St. 


Texas 
Dallas—Joe Barlow, Distributor, Crowdus and 
Taylor Streets 


El Paso—H. J. Baron Company, Inc., 1208 
Mills Building 


Houston—T. M. Norsworthy, First National 
Bank Building. 


Wichita Falls—-Standard Laundry Co 


Washington 


Seattle—-Mailliard & Schmiedell, 24 West Con- 
necticut Street 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee—The Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Canal Street & |6th Street Viaduct 

Milwaukee-—Merchants Chemical Company, 420 
arclay Street 


ompany 
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igley said in reply to a question 
: tests had proved that this was not 
a serious factor in increasing the 
unt of power used in a mill. He 
ted out that if shafting were badly 
if line the heat developed by fric- 
at bearing points would be sure to 
-e the lubricant to give off smoke 
that excess power consumption 
to misaligned shafting was usually 
ily detected and of necessity had 
e promptly remedied. 
Figuring Power Costs 
member pointed out that a 
nge of one day in the period 
ered by the invoice for power con- 
ed during the month would cause 
, four per cent increase or decrease in 
‘he amount of the bill. He declared 
‘hat figuring power costs in cents per 
sound of production meant nothing 
nd that to get a correct comparison it 
s necessary to eliminate the cents and 
take the unit of power, i. e., the kilo- 
yvatt hour, and compare it with the 
number of pounds of the product pro- 
luced per kilowatt hour. 

John Fox of the Southern Power 
“o. told the meeting that in rendering 
nvoices for power consumed the com- 
pany made an effort to let each in- 
voice cover the same number of work- 
ing days. He referred humorously to 
the trouble the power company had in 
Leap Year with the extra day in 
February and also asserted that there 
was a direct relation between the kilo- 
watt hour and the number of pounds 
i the product produced by the mill. 

Vice-Chairman King told of his ex- 
perience in checking two watt hour 
meters to arrive at the true figures as 
to power consumption and gave it as 
an axiom that power consumption in a 
mill was constant if conditions in the 
mill remained constant. 

At this point Mr. Wrigley intro- 
luced two boys who demonstrated the 
method approved by the Red Cross 
and accident insurance companies for 
resuscitating persons after heart action 
had been stopped by electric shoek, 
gas poisoning, etc. The principles in- 
volved in the method were prompt 
iction, perfect technique in exhaling 
and inhaling air into the lungs by 
hand pressure and, finally, persistence 
for hours, if necessary, before de- 
spairing of restoring the apparently 
dead man to life. 

Returning to the discussion of 
‘auses of variation in electric power 
onsumption, W. A. Black, super- 
‘ntendent of Beaumont Mills of Spar- 

nburg, S. C., told the meeting that 
there was always a reason for a larger 


power bill though sometimes this 
reason was very difficult for the master 
mechanic to find. Mr. Black sug- 
gested that in searching for the 


ve 


isons for higher power costs the 
ster mechanic ascertain whether the 
itn numbers had been changed. If 

had happened he would find in 
probability that the pickers were 
being called on to turn out heavier 
laps, these heavier laps cause higher 
power consumption by the pickers and 
also by the cards because in running 
the heavier laps through the cards the 
boss carder would speed up his doffers 
) take care of them. 
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Mr. Black said that if hcay 
bers were being run it was prob: 
that the on the spinning 
frame had been increased in weight, 
resulting in higher power consump- 
tion per spinning spindle. As for the 
weave room, Mr. Black pointed out 
that it required more power to weave 
a wide tabric and that a change in the 
construction of a 


aCe aa 


travellers 


fabric requiring 
more threads per inch wouid aiso in- 
crease the power used. 
Power Plant Operation 

David J. Kerr, superintendent ot 
power at the Champion Fiber Com- 
pany, a paper plant at Canton, N. C 
read a paper on 
nance ot 


and Mainte- 
Steam Power Plants.” Mr. 
Kerr considered only the steam plant 
ot medium size, declaring that small 
steam plants could sin only in the 
smallest way and that the largest 
steam plants having been designed by 
the best technical men were usually 
operated and maintained by men ot 
the same calibre as the designers and 
consequently required no considera- 
tion from outsiders. Men in charge 
oi the medium sized steam plants had 
to contrast their jobs with the annuai 
fuel bills in order to realize the im- 
portance of their work to the mill. 
He advocated vocational training tor 
subordinates by the man in charge of 
the steam plant and pointed out the 
advantages of keeping records on fuel 
consumption, ete., where more tian 
one shiit was employed to operate the 
plant. Mr. Kerr that these 
records led to competition by the 
shifts for increased efficiency in using 
heat to generate steam. 

“Dirty steam,” mentioned by Mr. 
Kerr as the cause of trouble in the 
boiler as well as in the engine or 
turbine, came in for attention in the 
discussion which followed his paper. 

Mechanical means for purifying 
steam by filtration of water and other 


“Care 


said 


methods were discussed. Then the 
question was raised as to what the 
master mechanic should do to get 


clean steam if he could not purchase 
expensive supplementary equipment. 
A member operating two 125 h.p. 
boilers and using steam only for heat- 
ing and slashing told the meeting that 
he had riveted a bucket on an inch 
and a half pipe three feet above the 
boiler feed pump. A solution of soda 
ash was made up in the bucket and 
applied two or three times a week 
through the pump, the theory being 
that the soda ash would change the 
chemical composition of foreign mat- 
ter and cause a soft scale to be de- 
posited which would come out in the 
blow-off. 

In the course of the discussion of 
keeping small steam plants up to the 
mark, the use was advocated of a 
simple and inexpensive instrument 
which indicates the number of grains 
per gallon of solid matter in water. 
The instrument shows the user when 
his boilers need blowing out. 

Apparatus for feeding pulverized 
coal to boilers, types of steam turbines 
and the methods for heating boiler 
feed water were all considered in dis- 
cussion from the floor after Mr. Kerr 
read his paper. Economizers on 


’ 


ilers were advocated by a speaker 


vt only as a means of raising tem- 


perature of feed water, but also as a 
means through which to reduce boiler 
scale. This speaker said that econo- 
mizers were worth what thev cost be- 
cause they caught a great deal of solid 
matter and if washed out and blown 
week this solid matter 
irom the economizer 
and never got a chance to form scale 
in the boiler tubes. 


down once a 


Was removed 


In coneluding the meeting, Chair 
man ller extended an invitation from 
the Southern Power Co. to all mem 
bers to visit the company’s steam 
stations at Greenville and Duncan, 
S. C. Chairman I[ler also expressed 


tor the master mechanics’ section its 
appreciation of meeting with the A. S. 


M. E. group and a rising vote of 
thanks was given to the Greenville 


branch of the A. S. M. E. by the 
master mechanics’ section. Chairman 
ller announced that the next meeting 
ot the mechanics’ section 
would be held in the fall, the date and 
place to be announced. 


master 


Textiles and Automobiles 


One of Largest Outlets for Cotton 

Products 
manufacture of 
United States 
ot the largest 
cotton 


“The 
in the 


automobiles 
constitutes 
industrial outlets for 
textiles in this country and 
the present trend in the automotive in- 
dustry indicates that still larger con- 
sumption of cotton fabrics and other 


one 


cotton products may be reasonably 
anticipated in this field,” states an 
article in the current issue of the 


Cotton Textile Bulletin, published by 
the Association of Cotton 
Merchants of New York. 

The manufacture of 
and that of cotton cloth are close 
industrial allies. Cotton contributes 
the fabric used in tire casing and is 
the basis of the material covering the 
tops. In open cars it is used for cur- 
tains and the artificial leather uphol- 
stery and in closed models it is largely 
a constituent of the more decorative 
interior and upholstery. 

One of the best evidences of the 
large use of cotton in the automobile 
industry is in the production of tires. 
Statistics compiled by the Rubber 
Association of America indicate that 
during the first three months this 
year approximately 59,000,000 | Ibs. 
of cotton fabric were used in the 
manufacture of casings. If this rate 
of production is continued through 
the year the total consumption of cot- 
ton for this purpose will exceed the 
227,512,000 Ibs. which were used last 
year. 


Textile 


automobiles 


Each tire casing takes between 3 
and 4 lbs. of cotton fabric. When it 
is recalled that there are about 
000,000 automobiles in this country 
with an average of more than 4.5 
tires for each, and an average annual 
replacement of nearly 2.5 tires per 
car the wheels of motor vehicles rep- 
resent the consumption of nearly 
450,000,000 Ibs. of cotton fabric. 

Of particular interest in the cot- 
ton textile industry is the recent in- 


227 
ae, 
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troduction of fabric covered bodies 
which for several vears have been 
rather widely adopted by European 


inanutacturers. 


\utomotive engineers are 


now 
waiching with interest the develop- 
ment of this feature and its adapta- 
bility to manufacturing process here 
which have been built up on the 
basis of large scale production. Out- 


put so tar has been in limited quanti- 


ties for custom trade. 

Vhe skeleton or tramework of the 
new bodies is sheathed with a 14-o0z. 
duck which is tacked to the frame. 
lo avoid undesirable angles, horse- 
hair is often used and covered with 
thin cotton sheeting. Over all a 
special tabric leather, woven in such 


a manner as to stretch equally in all 


directions, is fastened as the outer 
covering. 

Among fabric 
covered bodies it is pointed out that 


they are 


the advantages ot 


flexible, more 
and of lighter weight. <A 
this construction. is 


more silent 
sedan of 
said to be more 


than 100 Ibs. lighter than a composite- 


type roadster for the same chassis. 
Another 5-passenger sedan, the first 
produced in the American factory 


was recently exhibited in Chicago as 
530 Ibs. lighter than a similar com- 
posite body the chassis. 
The wooden frame is easily prepared 
and can be varied so readily that body 


for same 


styles may be made economically. Re- 
pairs and resheathing also are 
simplified. 


Billion Yards Cloth Sold 


First Four Months’ Cotton Goods 
Total 

More than a billion yards of stand- 
ard cotton cloth were sold during the 
first four months of 1927, according 
to a review published by the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York in the current issue of the 
Cotton Textile Bulletin. 

“The volume of sales in this period 
was more than 38% larger than the 
volume in the corresponding period 
last year,” the review states. 

“Production has been slightly larger 
up to Mav 1, but stocks have declined 
and unfilled orders on May 1 had 
accumulated in record volume. Dur- 
ing the first four months of last year 
stocks increased slightly and unfilled 
orders declined.” 

The improved statistical position of 
the industry is indicated in the fol- 
lowing comparative summary (000’s 
of yards omitted) based on combined 


yardage reports compiled by the 
association : 1926 1927 
Production... .....-. 894,187 976,057 
ANN a's ac ee wien cies os 866.348 1,196,197 
Shipments... 2. 6s... 890.834 1,046,610 
Stocks on Hand: 

Meta cab cine 268.716 247.234 

WENN ae hed, bak eis 272,069 176,681 
Unfilled Orders: 

WOON acd one oi 261,317 324.943 

Pia wee ons 236.831 474.530 


The reports compiled by the asso- 
ciation are based on yardage statistics 
on the manufacture and sale of more 
than 200 classifications of standard 
cloths, and represent a large part of 
the production of these goods in the 
United States. 








Today’s fine fabrics 
demand quality dyestuffs 


BOSTON 
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The preference for the smart and beautiful in 
fabrics imposes exacting standards throughout 
every stage of textile manufacturing. The 
finishing of textiles is, therefore, of paramount 
importance. 


Here is where G D C can relieve you of 
uncertainty, even of anxiety. Specializing, as 
we do, in the production of the better grades of 
dyestuffs, enables us to satisfy every requisite 
essential to satisfactory finishing. 


Also, you may place dependence upon the 
ability and willingness of G D C to cooperate 
in placing your dyeing processes on a high 
plane of efficiency. 


NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
159 High Street 305 W. Randolph Street 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
111 Arch Street 40 Fountain Street 





22 Natoma Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
220 W. Ist Street 
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Study of Cotton Softeners 


Materials Available for Work of Softening—Functions of a Softener—Analytical Limitations—Absorption by 
Cotton of Various Soaps and Oils Under Varying Conditions—Water Content Not Necessarily a Criterion 
of Usefulness—Adaptation of Laboratory Work to Mill Use 


OTTON softeners are de- 

scribed in standard textile 

textbooks as compounds cap- 

able of imparting softness to 
the sense of feeling or touch of cotton 
aiter dyeing or bleaching. To the un- 
biased seeker of information on these 
products, the selection of a softener 
best adapted to his particular need 
would be difficult. Not that the prop- 
erties of the proffered articles are not 
correctly set forth, but all concerns 
seem to broadcast on about the same 
wave length, and, like jazz bands, 
sound very much alike. Even the 
purchasing agent equipped with the 
latest type of single dial control re- 
ceiving set has difficulty in making 
proper selection. There are many 
loud speakers, self-actuated, fully 
charged, and non-stop, that operate on 
all wave lengths to relate the proper- 
ties of their particular softener. 
Under such circumstances, the busy 
purchasing agent is liable to refer the 
loud speaker to the chemist, who, if 
wise, will listen carefully and not too 
scornfully. Concealed in these loud 
speakers, more often than not, is a 
sincere salesman fully sold on the value 
of his own product. He is honestly 
trying to get for his product a fair 
trial, and is secure in the belief that 
if this is done, his product is sold and 
will stay sold. 

The chemist knows that every prod- 
uct which is on the market for any 
length of time must have some sub- 
stantial worth, and, undoubtedly, for 
some particular purpose excels all 
others. Since it is not practical to 
keep a supply of everything offered, 
no matter how meritorious, it becomes 
necessary to test by experiment in 
order to select the few which 
are best adapted to the work at hand. 


Mill Makes Experiments 

Faced with a similar question, the 
chemical department of a large cotton 
mill projected a series of practical ex- 
periments and laboratory studies to 
cover the following points: 

(1) To investigate the use of com- 
mercial cotton softeners. 

(2) To develop the theory and 
principles of the use of softening 
igents. 

(3) To determine the best and most 
economical softener for their mill. 

The mill produced a cotton garment 
in the bleached and dyed form, and 
employed in its manufacture gray 
yarn, mercerized yarn, artificial silk 
yarn, wool yarn, and real silk yarn in 
various combinations and proportions. 
\ very large part of the gray goods 
made from untreated cotton were 
dyed sulphur black, although other 
colors were a very important part of 
the production. Cotton, both mer- 
cerized and unmercerized, when com- 
bined with real silk was dyed black 
with developed colors. No particular 
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restriction on color or method could 
be set up, as style changes might 
easily require the use of different dyes 
and methods to produce the desired 
effect on the finished goods. 


Function of a Softener 

The ideal softener should fulfill the 
following requirements : 

(1) It should impart to the dyed 
garment a certain desirable smooth 
feel and softness. 

(2) It should not reduce in any 
degree the pliability of the fibers, or 
give any stiffness to the goods. 

(3) It should impart a luster to the 
finished garment. 

(4) It should deepen the apparent 
shade of sulphur black or other black. 
‘ (5) It should not materially affect 
the color or strength of the colored 
garment in shades other than black. 

(6) It should leave the garment 
free from any undesirable odor. 

(7) It should retain the above 
qualities, unaffected by storage of 
goods, for a considerable length of 
time. 

(8) It should be capable of prac- 
tical application. 

(9) It should be obtainable in reg- 
ular quality and quantity at a cost 
commensurate with the increased 
value of the treated garment and the 
market price for the same. 

The last point recognizes that a 
softener to be practical must be eco- 
nomical, or, in plainer language, must 
be cheap. The garment, however 
softened, is not likely to bring a 
greater return than a competitor’s 
product made with equal quality ma- 
terials and equal skill. The proper 
objective is practicability. If the re- 
sult is not good enough, the com- 
petitor gets the business anyway; but 
it is very easy to incur unnecessary 
expense in attaining a quality almost 
undiscernible because its superiority 
is so slight, and for which nothing 
extra can be obtained in the way of 
sales or price. 

The following discussion is not a 
complete report of all the methods of 
attack, and is to be taken, not as a 
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complete thesis, but as information 
which possibly will be interesting and 
useful to others engaged in similar 
work. 

Materials Available 

In general, all sizing materials are 
available, and can be classed under the 
following groups: 

(1) Agglutinants—starches, flours, 
gums, etc. 

(2) Softening materials—fats, oils, 
waxes, soaps, glycerines, etc. 

(3) Antiseptics — formaldehyde, 
zine sulphate, etc. 

(4) Weighting 
sulphate, etc. 

(5) Deliquescents—materials, such 
as magnesium chloride, added in order 
to keep the goods soft and heavy, due 
to their power of absorbing moisture 
from the air. 

While many chemicals contained in 
the above groups would satisfy some 
of the requirements of a softener, few 
would cover them all. Thus a starch 
would impart a smooth feel to the 
garment and would be odorless, but 
would stiffen the goods and deprive 
them of luster. Some gums, properly 
prepared, would soften without inter- 
fering with the pliability of the fiber, 
and would be free from odor, but 
would not improve the shade of 
blacks, and, on handling, the goods 
would lose many of the qualities se- 
cured. Thus a consideration of the 
materials which most nearly fulfill 
the requirements of a cotton softener 
limits them to the second group of 
fats, oils, waxes, soaps, etc. These 
fulfill the requisites of practicability 
of application and availability of sup- 
ply, and best accomplish the results 
desired regarding softness, luster, etc. 
This conclusion was arrived at not 
only by laboratory test but by exami- 
nation of many of the commercial 
softeners on the market. 


Analysis of Softeners 
The purpose of the analyses 
recorded was to show, in a general 
way, the composition of commercial 
softeners so far as moisture and sim- 
ple ingredients are concerned. No 
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attempt was made to make complete 
analyses because of the limits of the 
analysis itself, both as to methods and 
as to interpretation. The usual chemi- 
cal analysis of the general group of 
substances comprising softeners does 
not amount to much. The following 
are stated to have served their pur- 
pose, and to reveal about as much as 
might be expected. All of which goes 
to show that there is more to the test- 
ing of softeners than their chemical 
analysis. Chemists should not become 
unduly excited about a lot of mois- 
ture. If one is sure that it is present 
as a pure dilutant, only for the 
purpose of apparent cheapness, then 
the substance rightfully should be 
discarded, 


Water as an ingredient of softeners 
should be reduced to the minimum 
required for the proper manufacture 
and permanence of the compound. 
There is a certain amount which is an 
essential of manufacture in order for 
the softener to retain its ability to act. 
This is determined by the maker, and 
his product should not be arbitrarily 
set aside merely because of the pres- 
ence of a large amount of water. It 
is proper to test it carefully, as, other 
things including price being equal, the 
least water content will be to the bene- 
fit of the purchaser. 


These 15 commercial softeners all 
possess some merit, but prove that 
mere appearance should not be the 
criterion of quality any more than the 
above set of figures by themselves 
mean very much. I[n connection with 
price and results secured from prac- 
tical test, it was not difficult to pick 
out a few of decidedly superior 
merit. Nos. 6 and 7 gave the best 
results for the particular work being 


handled. 


The practical method of application 
of softeners to cotton requires the use 
of a water solution or emulsion of 
the active agent. It would seem 
reasonable to conclude that the greater 
the absorption, the greater would be 
the result on the dyed garment. 
Within limits such is the case, 
although it is easy to cite examples 
which would allow a contrary view. 
This is not an argument, but merely 
a presentation of a practical research 
which had a successful conclusion; so 
if any reader feels it necessary to 
object to the reasoning employed, he 
may do so without damage to any 
one’s feelings. 

The tollowing experiments were 
made to determine the relative absorp- 
tion of soap by cotton under a variety 
of conditions. No stress was laid on 
the resultant softening, but the work 
was concerned merely with what hap- 
pened in the soap solutions in which 
undyed, scoured cotton yarn was 
soaked. 

Soap is a chemical compound of a 
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Why Staley’s? With a host of starches to choose from why 
do so many progressive mill men specify Staley’s? 












The Staley interpretation of starch service is largely respon- 
sible. Ours is an individual service. It means the right 
starch for the need—your need. Naturally it takes an 
expert organization to prescribe for various requirements. 
Ours comes under that heading. Nowhere else in industry 
will you find more complete facilities for the manufacture 
of starch. 
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Chart A. Effect of Concentration of Soap Solution on Soap Absorbed 


fat and an alkali. The fatty bases of 
textile soaps comprise olive oil, palm 
tallow, or similar products; the 
alkali used is either potassium or 
sodium hydroxide. Commercial soaps 
may contain an excess of alkali, or 
may have additions of sodium silicate, 
borax, sodium carbonate, etc. A soft 
soap is made with potash, while a 
hard soap is made with soda; and, as 
both are soluble in water, they can be 
readily applied to cotton goods. 

The factors influencing the absorp- 
tion of soap in solution by cotton after 
dyeing or bleaching are: 

(1) Condition of the cotton. 
(2) Concentration of soap solution. 
(3) Concentration of alkali. 


(4) Temperature. 
(5) Time of soaking. 


These points were 
treating thoroughly scoured cotton 
yarn with a neutral olive oil base, 
soda soap, varying the factors of con- 
centration, temperature, and time. A 
separate test was made with the same 
soap with additions of known quan- 
tities of sodium carbonate to determine 
the effect of alkali. Charts A, B, C, 
ind D were developed from experi- 
mental data, and are the basis of the 
iollowing conclusions : 


(1) Effect of Concentration of 
Soap Solution. (Chart A.) The per- 
centage absorption of neutral soda 
soap by cotton yarn rapidly decreases 
as the concentration of the soap in- 
creases; i. e., the lower the percentage 
of soap used, the more complete is 
the absorption. This may seem like 
a very obvious conclusion requiring no 
experiment to establish, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was useful. It is appre- 
ciated that many other factors, such 
as the saturation point of the cotton 


investigated by 
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Chart D. Effect of Alkali on Absorption 
of Soap by Cotton 


itself and the wetting power, which 
in turn is dependent on many things 
ignored here, might have entered into 
this as well. 


However, if anyone is 
too deeply pained by such manifest 
omissions, it is “in order” to pick i 


apart and show how futile it all is. 
Bear in mind, the work was success- 
fully concluded. 

(2) Effect of Temperature of Solu- 
tion. (Chart B.) The point of maxi- 


mum absorption of a 3% neutral soap 
Eighty and 120° 
Above 


solution is 100° F. 
F. are the economical limits. 
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determining the relative absorption of 


fr 


different kinds of soaps; that is, 


sOaps 
made from different oil bases. The 
following table is derived from ex 
perimental data obtained by soaking 
undyed, scoured yarn for I5 min. at 
100° F. in solutions of the various 
soaps enumerated. The solutions con- 
tained 1% and 3% of the particular 
soap, figured on the weight of cotton 
used. In all cases, unless otherwise 
noted, 5 gms. of cotton were used 
with 75 gms. of solution. 


PERCENTAGE ABSORPTION OF VARIOUS COM- 
MERCIAL SOAPS BY UNDYED COTTON YARN 


€ c 

used &% of used &% of 

on total on total 

wt. ab- wt. ab- 

of sorbed of | sorbed 

goods goods 
Soda base: 
1. U.S. P. castile. .. 8] 22.7 1 40.2 
2. Olive foots... 3 | 30.3 1 42.0 
3. Olive foots and tal- 
Ms <i : 3| 42.6 1 45.4 
4. Tallow.. 3 35.1 1 46.5 
5. House grease 3 31.5 1 45.5 
6. Tallow and red oil. . 3} 2.1 1 37.4 
7. Palm oil 3 32.0 l 42.4 
8. Red oil and cocoa- 
nut oil. . . . 3| 20.5 1 37.6 
Potash base: 

9. Pure olive oil . , 3 | 30.9 1 46.1 
10. Olive foots... 3 | 20.1 1 36.6 
27.5 1 45.4 


11. Redoil............| 3 









Potash Soap 
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Chart B. Effect of Temperature of Soaking Solution on 


Potash 


125° F. the per cent absorption falls 
off rapidly. 

(3) Effect of Time of Saturation. 
(Chart C.) A neutral soap is ab- 
sorbed in diminishing quantities as the 
time of soaking is continued; i. e., the 
rate of absorption is decreased after 
a certain time, the greater part of the 
absorption being completed after 10 
min, 

(4) Effect of 
The presence 
prevents, very 
tien of soap. 

(5) Comparison of the Relative 
Absorption of Soda and Potash Soaps 
Made from the Same Fatty Base. 
(Chart E.) Neutral potash soaps are 
more readily and completely absorbed 
than soda soaps. 


Alkali. 
of sodium 
markedly, 


(Chart D.) 
carbonate 
the absorp- 


This is summarized as follows: A 
neutral water solution of potash soap 
in concentrations not over 3% of the 
weight of cotton used, for 10 
at 100° F., is absorbed best of 
of the soaps used. 

The problem then became one of 


min., 
any 


J 

2 Base 

PAE SESE 
i 
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127 
Temperature of Seaking Solution (°F) 


170 


Absorption of Soda and 
Soaps 


that soaps Nos. 3 and 4 gave the best 
results regards absorption. The 
amount of actual soap in each sample 
was accurately known that the 
same percentage of dry soap was pre- 
sented to the cotton in each case. As 
the soaps were commercial, there was 
some variation in the alkali 
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4. 
on 


present, 
some 


and this undoubtedly had 
etfect the per cent absorp- 
lhe experiment served its pur- 
however, 


on 


pose, and repetition showed 
$e ¢ la —_— > ‘ 
reasonable igreement results 


secured. 


Application of Oils 


An oil must be emulsified 





in order 
to apply it to cotton for softening 
purposes. It is not practical to soak 
the cloth in a bath of pure oil, as 
altogether too much is taken up, and 
the subsequent removal and waste is 
out of the question. Such examina- 
tion was not made, but experimen 
was limited to practical and available 
methods allowed by ordinary mill 
practice. The usual ways of applying 


oil are by the use of a sulphonated 
oil with water, or the use of an oil 
emulsified with some agent such as 
soap. 

An oil, 


such as olive, castor, etc 
after 


treatment with sulphuric acid 
under special conditions of tempera- 
ture and time, is said to be sulphon- 
ated or made soluble because of the 
peculiar property it has acquired of 
becoming easily miscible with water. 
The untreated oil, when dropped int: 
water, will float without mixing; 
whereas, the sulphonated oil will easily 
mbox, and, on examination under a 
miscroscope, will be revealed as sus- 
pended in the water in the form of 
a multitude of minute globules—in 
other words, as an emulsion. Such 
products are brought on to the market 
under a variety of names. Their chief 
advantage is the ease of use. and, con- 
sequently, their use as a softener was 
investigated. 

Cotton yarn was treated with vary- 
ing quantities of a sulphonated castor 
oil with the following results: 


o, 


€ % 
Oil. on of Total 

Weight il 
of Cotton Absorbed 

abhi ie a ee en seca 6.6 

5 CHC SCH SO CHOSE SEES > > 

DP  eend ew eees oa 
The temperature was held uni- 
formly at 100° F. Examination 
showed that an increase of concen- 


tration of the oil from 1 to 5% only 


increased the actual absorption of oil 
from I part to 2.7 parts. Again, on 


increasing the oil concentration from 
I to 10%, the actual oil absorbed in 
creased from 1 to 4.8 parts. 


Effect of Softeners on Shade 
The effect of softeners on shade as 
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Chart C. 





Effect of Time of Soaking on Soap Absorbed by Cotton 
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Bleaching with 


BECCO 


Electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide 
‘*Concentrated”’ 


is simplicity itself 


It's so easy to reduce same to any volumetric 
solution. 


It's so easy to refortify to any given volumetric 
solution. 


It's free from solids that tend to give a harshness to 


the feel. 
It's not a bit dangerous. 
It's economical to use as waste is eliminated. 
It's made electrolytically and is a distillate. 


Its strength is always uniform for the reason that 
it is stable. 


discriminating in your purchases 


Place your reliance upon International Salt, refined 


expressly for industrial use. 


‘“‘International service” is equally dependable. It 
recognizes the fact that pure salt, promptly deliv- 


ered, contributes to better production. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 








The Plant behind “ Becco”™ Electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide 
It's the hydrogen peroxide that will produce a white- 
ness that is incomparable. 


It's the inevitable product for your use. Why not 
adopt it at once? 


If you aim to improve your bleaching, then by 
all means try Becco Electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide. 


Can we assist you in any of your bleaching 
problems? 


Stock carried in all principal cities 


Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc. 


Station B, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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apparent to the eye, as well as the 
soitening qualities as shown by the 
handle and feel of the goods, was 
next investigated. Cotton yarn dyed 
with sulphur black was used for the 


iollowing experiment. Skeins were 
treated with varying quantities of 


olive foots soda soap at 100° F. for 

min. This is in accordance with 
the results of the preliminary experi- 
ments which showed that this soap 
was the most completely absorbed as 
compared with other soaps, and also 
that a temperature of 100° F. was 
optimum for absorption. From the 
standpoint of handle, it was difficult 
to tell very much difference between 
the effects of 1 and 3% solutions, but 
results with them were superior to 
results secured with higher percent- 
ages. There was no apparent visual 
difference between the various per- 
centages, although all left the shade 
considerably greener than the original 
dyed yarn. ‘ 

Further experiment was made with 
method of application by adding 3% 
of soap to the dyebath and merely 
washing after dyeing. The result 
was compared with that secured by 
aftertreating yarn dyed in the same 
manner, with 3% of soap at 100° F.; 
and also with that secured when yarn 
was dyed without soap in the bath, 
and was aftertreated with soap. The 
best, result was secured from the last 
method of simple aftertreatment with 
3% of soap at 100° F., while the 
greenest shade resulted from the 
addition of the soap to the dyebath. 


Emulsions of Oil and Soap 


The next step was to determine the 
relative softening and visual effect of 
soaps and emulsions of soaps and 
various oils. To this end cotton yarn 
dyed a full shade with sulphur black 
was after treated with the following: 


(1) 1%% olive foots soda soap 

(2) 3% olive foots soda soap 

(3) 1%% sulphonated castor oil and 14% 
soap 


(4) 3% sulphonated castor oil and 14% 
soap 
(5) 3% sulphonated castor oil and 3% 


soap 
(6) 114% soap and 14% red oil 
(7) 1%% soap and 14% olive oil 
(8) 1%% soap and 14% peanut oil 
(9) 114% soap and 1%% paraffin oil 


Five grams of dyed cotton was 
used in each case in 75 cc. of liquor 
at 100° F. for 10 min. The paraffin 
and peanut oil emulsions gave the 
best results, both in looks and handle; 
while the emulsions containing 14% 
soap and 1%% oil gave as good re- 
sults as those with higher percentages. 

The effect of chemicals often used 
in preparation of emulsions was in- 
vestigated, and similar experiments 
were made using (1) soda ash, (2) 
borax, and (3) ammonia. No differ- 
ence could be noted between results 
secured from emulsions containing 
equivalent quantities of any of these 
three. Therefore, if any advantage is 

be derived at all, the cheapest— 
namely, soda ash—should be used. 

Careful tests were made of various 
deliquescents and of glycerine in com- 
bination with the foregoing emulsions, 
but no beneficial result could be 
observed. 

The determination of the best com- 
mercial soap to be used in emulsion 
with peanut and paraffin oils was 
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next carried out. Two sets of emulsions 
were made; one set with peanut oil, 
the other with paraffin oil. In each 
set, 114% of oil was emulsified with 
an equal quantity of a particular soap. 
The soaps used were those enumer- 
ated in previous experiments, and the 
results checked previous results in a 
very satisfactory manner. The best 
results were secured in both sets with 
the tallow base, and the olive foots 
and tallow base soda soaps. The pea- 
nut oil emulsion was slightly better 
than any other, particularly as regards 
feel; while there was little to choose 
between in respect to color. 

The problem now resolved itself 
into the determination of the proper 
relative proportions of an emulsion of 
peanut and paraffin oils to soap to 
produce the desired result; that is, the 
maximum result at the minimum cost. 
Yarn was aftertreated with the fol- 
lowing emulsions at like conditions of 
temperature and time. 





| Olive foote Peanut Paraffin 
soda soap | oil oil 


(% on wt. | (% on wt. 

















| (% '\ 

‘. of goods) | of goods) 
Emulsion No. 1... | 1% | 1% 
Emulsion No. 2... .| 1 | 1 ly 
Emulsion No. 3... 1% Ly 1 
Emulsion No. 4 14 M 14 
Emulsion No. 5.. | 1% 1b, 

The emulsion carrying 1% of 


parattin oil and %% of -peanut oil 
produced practically as good results 
as the more expensive mixtures carry- 
ing higher percentages of peanut oil. 
The results were duplicated using the 
tallow soda soap as an emulsifying 
agent for the two oils. 

The question then became the deter- 
mination of the minimum percentage 
of the above standard emulsion which 
could be used to produce suitable re- 
sults. Accordingly, sulphur black 
yarn, gray varn, and mercerized yarn 


were treated with various concentra- 
tions of an emulsion containing the 
above ingredients in the proportions 
noted. While 3% concentrations gave 
slightly better results, they were not 
sufficiently better to justify the use of 
more than 142% of emulsion on the 
weight of the goods. 
ored yarns were treated, and no 
apparent change in shade was noted, 
but there were good softening quali- 
ties evident. 

A final comparison was made with 
15 commercial softeners secured from 
various firms. While several gave 
very satisfactory results, none could 
begin to compete in cost with the pea- 
nut oil, paraffin oil, soap emulsion; 
and some proved to be unsuited for 
this particular purpose. 

Mill Application 

The application of this research to 
the mill was then instituted, and for 
a while it seemed that the unusual 
had occurred—that is, the successful 
transfer and application of laboratory 
work to mill-scale performance 
worked without modification. This 
was true for a while only, because 
the peanut oil, on storing, developed 
a characteristic odor which required 
reprocessing of goods so treated. 
Fortunately, this was only a minor 
matter, as the adoption of the new 
emulsion was made only experiment- 
ally and slowly enough so that no 
real harm was done to the mill pro- 
duct. Peanut oil was dropped from 
the formula, but the use of the soap 
and paraffin oil gave very satisfactory 
results. The mill gradually swung its 
whole production on to the use of 
this softener, with a consequent sav- 
ing of about $17 a day. Incidentally, 
the real success of the affair was also 
due to the ability to emulsify paraffin 
oil with soap and water and have it 
stay emulsified indefinitely. This work 
was the subject of another study 
which is not here recorded. 
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Research in Fulling and Felting 





Little Felting and Cover When Fibers Are 
Arranged With All Root Ends in Same Direction 
By Jacob K. Jebsen 


URING the World War, in the 

endeavor to create a suitable sub- 
stitute’ for the existing, and then 
scarce, textile fibers, it was necessary 
to study thoroughly the properties of 
the existing fibers. A number of ex- 
periments brought out new knowledge 
which hitherto has not been properly 
understood and taken care of. This is 
particularly true of the wool fiber. 
Ever since the wool fiber has been 
used in a commercial way to produce 
cloth, we have taken advantage of the 
fact that wool will shrink and felt 
when handled under pressure in a 
damp, soapy condition. 


Hammer Fulling Machine 


In the early days, this process, 
known as fulling, was done by tedious 
tramping on the goods. With the in- 
troduction of machinery, the hammer 
and stock fulling machines were de- 


veloped. Fig. 1 is a sketch of a ham- 
mer fulling machine. The principle 
involved in its construction and opera- 
tion is comparatively simple and 
requires but little explanation. 

The goods are placed in an oval- 
shaped bowl and worked upon by a 
pair of oscillating hammers. The 
cloth is caused to change its position 
by the shape of the bow! and the ac- 
tion of the hammers. As time went 
on, changes were made which brought 
about the use of stocks in place of the 
hammers in order to obtain a gentler 
and more uniform action on the cloth. 

The difficulty of controlling fulling, 
and other disadvantages, led to the 
invention of the rotary fulling mill. 
While old type machines are still be- 
ing used in some mills, rotary fulling 
mills have almost entirely replaced 
them. Fig. 2 is a sketch of a repre- 
sentative modern fulling mill. 
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The cloth runs between a pair of 
rolls of wood or hard rubber, and 


then enters into a trap, the cover of 
which is hinged and weighted to con- 
trol the length shrinkage of the piece. 
"he oval-shaped bottom allows the 
cloth to slide forward until it reaches 
the front of the machine when it is 
pulled upward through the stretcher, 
over a guide roll, through the pot eye, 
and again between the main squeeze 
rolls. This process is continuous, so 
that the two ends of the piece must 
be sewn together. The suds-box is 





Fig. 1. Hammer Type Fulling Machine 
located directly under the main rolls 
and serves to prevent the surplus soap 
from dropping back on to the cloth. 

This type of fulling mill may be 
considered as a “two-in-one machine,” 
since it performs two different opera- 
tions at one time; namely, shrinking 
and felting. 


Fiber Structure 


When the wool fiber is examined 


under a microscope, it appears evident 
that its structure is not a homogene- 





Fig. 2. 


Modern Fulling Mill 


ous one. A fiber shows distinct sec- 
tion marks, like scales, which are wide 
at the root and diminish toward the 
other end of the fiber, as can be ob- 
served in Fig. 3. 

All research has indicated that full- 
ing and felting are physical phe- 
nomena, and it is evident that the 
structure of the fiber somehow must 
account for these remarkable proper- 
ties of wool. However, the fiber 
structure’s influence on the fulling 
process has been widely discussed, 
and has given rise to a number of dif- 
ferent theories and assumptions. The 
following is one: “The cloth is fulled 
or felted because of the matting to- 
gether, intermingling, and interlacing 
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To Guard Your Work 
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Absolute purity, from source to | 
you — How we handle the olive | 
oils in Palmolive Soap Products 





ROM source to you, every precaution is taken 
that olive oils used in Palmolive Soap products 
lose not a particle of their absolute purity. 








In Italy, our special buying agents and inspectors 
will accept nothing but the best oil. Specially 
chartered tank ships, bring this oil to America— 
where privately owned tank cars transport it to our 
factories. 







Our olive oil is chemically analyzed before being 
sent across the ocean, and again on arrival at our 
huge handling plant at Edgewater, N. J. 











We do everything possible to prevent adulteration 
or contamination-—so that we can offer the very best 
soap for your needs-—so that even your finest work 
may be done without fear of injury. One of the 
products we make from this pure olive oil is Tex- 
olive Kwiksolv. It’s 92°, soap. The ideal soap for 
your boil-off or “soak.” 


Texolive Kwiksolv is a low titre (22°) soap that 





is instantly soluble at any temperature. It is pre- 
ferred by textile men everywhere where a low titre 
olive oil soap is needed. 





Try an acquaintance barrel 


You'll be delighted with Texolive Kwiksolv’s 
quality and economy. A trial barrel will win you. 





Send for it today. 






THE PALMOLIVE-PEET CoO. 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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‘CIBANONE |BLUE 
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GCD 
PASTE 


NEW member of 
the efficient Ciba- 
none series. In fastness 
properties, the new pro- 
duct corresponds to the 
best Vat dyestuffs. It 
dyes easily level either 
in self shades or in com- 
bination with other 
members of the Ciba- 
none series: 


The excellent proper- 
ties of Cibanone Blue 
may be applied with 
success to Cotton, Arti- 
ficial Silk, Cotton and 
Silk Printing, Silk, 
Paper, and in Lakes. 


Requests invited for samples 
and quotations 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 


Basle, Switzerland 


Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO «2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


BRANCHES 
ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - GREENSBORO.NC 
PHILADELPHIA - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO 


Ciba Co.Ltd. Montreal, Canada. 
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if individual fibers, while in a state 

f reduced elasticity. The lack of 
elasticity is due to the moisture of the 

illing material, and to the heat gen- 

rated by the motion of the cloth and 
illing mechanism. As a preliminary 

) felting, the wool fiber must have 

sorbed moisture to some extent and 

scome turgescent. Turgescence im- 

ies gelatinization, or swelling, in- 

iced by the absorption of water. 
ulling results from the tendency of 
the wool fiber to return to its natural 
ind original state of crimpiness, or 
waviness, fulfilling above conditions. 

The above is quoted from an article 
which appeared by TEXTILE WorLpD on 
January 9, 1926. The chief objection 
to it is that by following this theory, 
the obvious conclusion is that it would 
be advantageous to moisten the cloth 
thoroughly when starting the machine, 
and then to let the piece dry up dur- 
ing the process. Practice does not 
confirm this. It is considered more 
likely that fulling is a simple displace- 
ment (shortening) of the distance be- 
tween the individual serrations which 
results in a thicker but shorter (length 
shrinkage) or narrower (width 
shrinkage) piece, and is caused by 
mechanical treatment of the fiber 
while the latter is lubricated. 

Fulling, or in other words shrink- 
ing, refers to displacements and physi- 
cal changes in the individual fiber: 
whereas felting generally necessitates 
the presence of two or more fibers, 
which together produce a felt. The 
finer the fiber the better is the felting 
quality, and this causes us to trace the 
phenomenon back to the crimpiness 
or waviness of the fibers, which in- 
creases the intertangling and without 
a doubt supports the process. How- 
ever, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that a finer fiber has a larger 
number of serrations per linear unit. 

In order to investigate the part the 
scales play in fulling and felting, the 
following experiments were carried 
out: Ten fleeces as near the same 
quality as possible were selected, and 
were parted into five different lots 
which were numbered from 1 to § 
respectively. All fleeces were given a 
light scouring or rinsing in a solvent. 
Vhis operation was done by hand with 
lots 4 and 5 in order to prevent the 
hbers from changing their position. 
(he same two lots were then cau- 
tiously hand carded, or rather combed, 
ind the positions of the fibers always 
kept unchanged; i. e., all root-ends 
were held pointed in one direction, 
nd all point-ends were held pointed 

the other direction. The two lots 

ere then spun on a spinning wheel. 
Consequently, in the yarn all the fiber 
tops pointed in the same direction. 

The other three lots were spun in 
he usual way with the exception that 

3 was passed through only one 

olen card, and lot 2 through only a 
louble card. Lot 1 passed through a 
egular three-set woolen card. Now 
every lot was divided and the parts 
esignated as A and B. Each 4 lot 

is given the same heavy twist, and 
each B lot was twisted somewhat 
lighter, but the number of turns was 
e same within each group. 
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The five lots were then woven on 
a narrow hand loom with a cotton 
warp. Lots 1, 2, 3, and 4 were woven 
in the usual way. In weaving lot 5. 
the weaver took the shuttle out for 
every pick, and shot it in again al- 





Fig. 3. Relative Position of Fibers in 
Adjacent Picks of Cloth in Section 4 
ways from the same side. In other 
words, all fibers in this whole section 
pointed with their tops in one direc- 
tion and with their roots in the op- 
posite direction. (See Figs. 3 and 4.) 
The different lots of yarn were woven 
successively on the loom, and each 
section was separated from the next 

by a pick of red cotton yarn. 

The piece was sewed to another 
piece of cloth, and run in a fulling 
mill for about two hours. 


Ordinary 
fulling soap was used. 


When it en- 
tered the fulling mill the piece had 
a uniform appearance. After fulling, 
five distinct bars could be seen. Al- 





Fig. 4. Relative Position of Fibers in 
Adjacent Picks of Cloth in Section 5 


though all 
considerable 


sections fulled (shrank). 
difference between 
various lots was noticeable. 
Section I showed the greatest re- 
duction, with a shrinkage in width 
of about 20%, against only 3% for 
section 5. The most striking result 
was obtained in section 5. Both 4 
and B showed practically no felting. 
Lot 4 also showed very little felt- 
ing, but had slightly more cover than 


5. The B sections fulled and felted 
sections, which ts 


the 


better than the 4 
accounted by difference in twist. 

After analyzing the results of the 
experiment. the importance of good 
mixing and carding of the raw ma- 
terial from the fuller’s standpoint is 
obvious. Therefore, it is evident from 
te results obtained that certain fun- 
damentals of the physical part of the 
fiber structure are important. Those 
who are engaged in the work of find- 
ing new spinning materials, particu- 
larly those seeking a substitute 
wool, must consider this. 


ior 


Brush-Shearing Attachment 


Efficient Device Made in Ordinary 
Machine Shop 
By J. Limbrunner 
In this article, I will try to describe 
a brush-shearing attachment which 
can be lathe of suitable 
length. This attachment can be made 
up in most machine shops found in 
textile mills. Fig 1 shows the attach- 
ment itself, while Fig. 2 shows its use 
on an ordinary screw-cutting lathe. 
The body A of the cutter is made 
up of machine steel, the shape being 
milled out of one piece. Cast iron 
could of course be used, but the size 
of the body would have to be made 
larger in order to gain strength. The 


used on a 


COUNTER’ SHAFT 


BRUSH 42 3v 


BETWEEN LATHE CENTERS 





Fig. 2. Brush-Shearing Device in Opera- 


tion 


cutters B are made of seli-hardening 
steel with tapped through 
which round head machine screws are 
inserted to secure them to the body 
or cutter head. 

Two cast iron bearings are now re- 
quired, either bolted to the cross slide 
of the lathe or welded to it. We 
accomplished this by welding, as the 
lathe was an old one and not suitable 
for accurate machine work, although 
plenty good enough for shearing 
brushes. <A stop will also have to be 
provided, as shown at C in 


holes, 


Pigs. %. 
This can be made of cold rolled ma- 
terial and should be adjustable. 
inated shimming brass is therefore 
used at D. As the cutters are grad- 
ually worn smaller, laminations can 
be removed to allow the stop being 
moved close to the cutters at all times, 


Lam- 





SLIOE OF 
LATHE 





Fig. 1. Efficient Brush-Shearing Device Constructed in Ordinary Machine Shop 
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a 


as the brush is sheared more uni- 
formly. 

A grooved pulley is put on 
side the bearings. A tr-inch belt will 
drive this attachment from a counter- 
shaft F, Fig. 2. The countershaft 
will have a small roller of suitable 
diameter to give a cutter speed of at 
least 500 to 600 r.p.m. The length 
of this driving roller will have to be 
somewhat longer than the brush to be 
sheared, as the belt will, of course, 
travel along it as the carriage of the 
lathe is fed past the brush. The 
latter is to be supported between lathe 
centers, 


out- 


as shown in Fig. 2 


Labor Turnover 


Folly of Indiseriminately Discharg- 
ing Help 

By Harry E. 
Whenever a new employe comes into 
the mill to work, there is a certain 
amount of expense involved betore he 
becomes on a par with the other em- 
ployes in regard to production. This 
is generally due to the fact that 
methods and systems of manufacture 
vary in different 


Kaemme? 





mills. The 
worker is in strange surroundings and 
it is often a week or two before he 
the standard of production 
maintained by the older hands 

Where the mill is operating on a 


new 


reaches 


piece work basis, it is the general rule 
to guarantee a stipulated wage tor the 
first two weeks. It very often happens 
that the new emplove does not show 
the desired progress in this length of 
time and consequently must be dis- 
missed at the end of this trial period 
Even though the employe is dismissed 
the fact remains that there was a cer- 
tain amount of expense in connection 
with this Many mills 
charge this item to overhead expense 
and let it go at that, feeling that it is 
one of the necessary evils connected 
with the business. 


transaction. 


By devoting a little time and study 
to these transactions in labor, it is 
an easy matter to determine what it 
costs to bring a new worker into the 
mill and to place a cash value on each 
worker employed. After this figure 
is determined, efforts can be put f 
ward to reduce it. 

In a certain mill $40 was figured 
as the cost of bringing in a 1 


VW 


1e 
$ 


worker. Consequently, if it cost $40 
to replace an old hand, that hand 
became worth $40. Heads ot the 


various departments were notified 


that each worker represented a cash 
After the matter was 
presented in this light, 
hesitant about discharging emploves 
trivial matters. and did 
thing in their power to prevent em- 
ploves from quitting. 


outlay of $4o. 
they became 


for every- 


It can readily be seen that this was 
a lesson in turnover. It is 
very doubtful if the heads of the de- 
partments would been 
to the realization of the 


labor 
have brought 
importance 
yf this item had it not been presented 


» them in this 


ti manner. After they 
did realize the amount of money in- 
volved, it was not long until this 


item of expense was on the decline. 
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Standpoint 


HE ideal bleach in your estimation is 
that which eliminates 
improves the quality of the output. 


wastes, and 


E B G Liquid Chlorine scores 100° on these 
vital points. 


It is a quality product that gives clear, full- 
strength, solutions. Ease of control and im- 
proved working conditions are economical 
features. And a visible improvement in the 
quality of production adds salability which 
can be realized in dollars. 


read “7 quid (¢ h 
; ; ; 
Bicaching’? Your copy will 


mpi forwardca nm reque 


E. B. G. SER VICE 


ncludes abundant productior 
facilities and container 
equipment, of course; expert 
engineering counsel in the 
use of Liquid Chlorine 
which would naturally be 
expected of the pioneer 
manufacturer. 

But beyond these a_ service 
which is much more com 
prehensive than the usual 
conception Investigation 
vill reveal the significance 


sts 
a a 
For the convenience of our customers in 
addition to our plant and warehouse 

Nii Is, we carry stocks at Prov 
lence £ Island City Cha 

N Dallas, le Xas;} Chica 





Liquid Chlorine 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


NIAGARA FALLS. NY 


Main office 9 East 41= Street New York 


Affiliated with Niagara Alkali Co 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


From Your | 
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| 
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*Bleaches and Dyes in 


ONE 
OPERATION 








Light pastel shades are 





obtained more easily and 





far more economically 
with Autogyp! 







cotton) and 






*Autogyp (for 
Dyoxo (for Rayon) bleach 
and dye goods to light shades 
n one operation. The proc- 
ess removes dirt, cotton seeds, 








motes and shives from grey 







goods. 


One operator, one reel dye 
machine, three hours’ time. 
Saves floor space, time, labor 
Fewer sec- 





be he. 





ind equipment 





onds and rejections, less 






shrinkage, greater strength 





d elasticity in the goods, 
nd loftier feel 






Send for descriptive 
booklet 
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Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 


IN ONE OPERATION 


SURPASS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Incorporated 












Office, Factory, Laboratories, 


1254-56 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence. With Readers 





Bleached Yarns Dye Unevenly 
chnical Editor: 

Occasionally we have orders to dye 

to fancy colors yarn that has been 
previously sulphur bleached, and in 
some cases varn that has been through 
both the peroxide and sulphur bleach- 
ing processes. We always experience 
considerable difficulty in dyeing these 
yarns even. Will vou kindly advise 
if there is any treatment that you 
know of that we can give this yarn 
previous to dyeing so that same will 
dve satisfactorily. (6105) 

Wool yarn that has been properly 
bleached and thoroughly washed after 
bleaching should dye evenly. If 
bleaching has been done unevenly, 
is an impossibility to dye even shades 
on the yarn. This is the first point to 
investigate. If the yarn is not thor- 
oughly washed after bleaching, some 
ot the bleaching reagent may be left 
in the material and the dyestuff will 
either go on the yarn unevenly or will 
be decolorized in the portions where 
the bleaching medium remains on the 
yarn. Sulphur-bleached yarn is the 
worst offender in this respect, for it 
is particularly difficult to wash out the 
last traces of the sulphur dioxide. It 
is sometimes necessary to wash in a 
weak oxidizing bath, such as hydro- 
gen peroxide. If this is done, there 
should be very little possibility of un- 
evenness after dyeing, at least un- 
evenness due to bleaching residues. 

Bleached yarn should be wet out 
evenly and carefully before being en- 
tered into the dyebath, so that some 
portions of the yarn will not take up 
the dyestuff faster than other por- 
tions. The acid used to exhaust the 
dyebath should be added carefully and 
in small quantities to prevent a too 
rapid rushing on of the color. 

It would perhaps be well for you to 
make test dveings of yarn to deter- 
mine a remedy for the unevenness. 
You might give samples of the yarn 
a treatment in a weak solution of 
hydrogen peroxide, sodium hypochlor- 
ite, or potassium permanganate, then 

thoroughly, and dye as_ usual. 
If this is not productive of even re- 
. either the bleach itself is uneven 
or the trouble lies in the dyebath. 

The writer presumes that either 

1 or mordant acid colors are being 
used in dyeing, and that some acid 
s used to exhaust the bath. It is 


Ww ash 


suits 


generally aero to start the bath 
th acetic acid, and to exhaust, after 
ling for some time, with a little 
huric acid. 
* * x 
Worsted Roving Differs in 
Shade 


*hnical Editor: 
would be glad if you could give 
your opinion on the enclosed sam- 
On running 15,000 lbs. through 
drawing the rovings come up in dif- 
Terent shades ; 75% approximately are 


of the light shade and 25% are dark. 
Unfortunately before we found it out 
the tops were all through. As this 
stock did not follow colored, we are 
at a loss to understand the reason for 
this. We had no trouble whatever 
with a white lot which was run 
through previous to this, and have had 
no trouble with lots that have fol- 
lowed. The tops which went into this 
lot were, according to the comber’s 
memo., of the same lot. All we know 
regarding that end of it is that we had 
four shipments, all purporting to be 


the same lot. Would faulty scouring 
or combing account for it? Are they 
the same grade? (6102) 


The dark and light shades are from 
two distinct lots of top. There is no 
difference in the quality or maximum 
staple, but we found the “light” shade 
to be the better of the two after 
pling and analyzing the roving. 


Sta- 


We 


believe that the comber has made a 
mistake and probably sent you one 
shipment from another lot. There is 
such a marked difference in shade that 
we cannot understand why it was not 
discovered before it was made into 
roving. 

If the scouring were faulty on this 
lot, the whole lot would have been the 
same, due to the doublings and blend- 
ing between the card and the finished 
top. If mixed in the finishers, 
tops would have been streaky due to 
mixture of light and dark shades, with 
the result that many shades of roving 
would be obtained with your method 
of handling top. 


some 


We gave both samples a thorough 
scouring and after the test the sam- 
ples differed in shade as much as they 
did before scouring. 


Replacing Obsolete Equipment 


If a mill is to keep in the game it 
must keep up with the game, accord- 
mg to F. ALBERT HAYES, form- 
erly general manager of Lawrence 
Felting Plant, Millville, Mass. Tex- 
tile manufacturers should keep a 
close check on their present machinery 
and on new developments of machin- 
ery builders in order to replace old 
equipment at the proper time. 


N the article “Problem of Replac- 

ing Obsolete Equipment,” which 
was printed in the April 23 issue of 
TEXTILE Wor pb, there appeared this 
statement: “If the amount of money 
represented by the losses sustained by 
many textile mills during the last few 
years had been invested at the proper 
time in new equipment, some of these 
losses would not have occurred, and 
the money could have been earning 
dividends today.” 

While the batting average of hind- 
sight is proverbially better than that 
of foresight, it is also true that the 
equally proverbial tightness of 
of our ancestors accounts for part of 
the sorry showing of mills in recent 
vears. The inability to spend a dollar 
at the right time, for the privilege of 
raining dollars later on, is 
able right of boards who 


some 


an inalien 
believe the 


future will take care of itself, that 
the sun will always shine, and that 
dividends must be paid, even if the 


poor old machinery has been wiped 
off the books a couple of times already 
through depreciation. 

In present-day competition the 
slogan, “The best is good enough,” is 
more truth than poetry, because the 
mill that is not equipped to take ad- 
vantage of labor-saving machinery has 
poor reading on the balance sheet. 
There are enough mills that take no 
enjoyment in the balance sheet that 
are equipped with modern machinery. 
so the answer to present-day factory 
troubles is not entirely machinery. 
3ut machinery will go a long way on 
the road to the answer. 

A manufacturer must indeed be en- 
dowed with phenomenal prescience to 


(From Mexico) 


TEXTILE WORLD, 


Gentlemen.--I wish to thank you 
very sincerely for your letter of 
the 30th ultimo and the clippings 
you so kindly sent me. I have 
found these very interesting and 
with valuable information. TI al- 
ready have communicated with the 
concerns you so kindly suggested 
in your letter. 

Assuring you of my appreciation 
for your kindness I remain 


Faithfully yours. 


(Signed) H. V. DRATELN 


HVD/AL 








In this department, 


we undertake to answer, 


free of charge, to the best of our ability. 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets. 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name oe the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


know just when his machinery should 
be brought fully up to date, modern- 
ized in every detail, junked, sold, 
otherwise disposed of. But that it 
must be done sometime is certain, and 
recognition of its necessity when too 
late is not always complimentary to 
former management. 

To illustrate: 


A mill making gray 
goods had been uniformly successful 
for years. In fact its profits, if made 
today on a similar amount of business, 
would be the signal for new competi- 
tion from envious outsiders who were 


rushing to get aboard. A policy of 
‘take every last cent = don’t repair 


until it won’t work,” was consistently 
maintained for years, eal suddenly 
the market for the mills’ product was 


taken away bv the successtfu! replace- 
ment and use of a much cheaper cot- 


ton fabric. In this quandar deci- 
sion was made to close the mill. But 
along came the war and with a little 
expenditure profits were again made 
from the archaic equipment 

With war-time profits, some re- 
placement was made in a haphazard 
way, extraordinary sums being spent 
for non-essentials, with almost com- 
plete ignoring of the fact that even- 
tually a new market would have to be 


found for the old product, or a new 
product developed for a different field. 
So in the depression after the war, 
once again the question of to run or 
not to run came up. Courageous de- 
cision was made to change to a fine 
mill and a program set 
up to accomplish the end. Money 
was harder to get for requisite equip- 


goods was 


ment and competition didn’t get any 
less. During the several years re- 
quired to install water filters, new 
cards, motor equipment, and carry 


out a program of replacement and re- 
vamping, the mill worked under a 
handicap imposed by previous years 


of inaction. The job was done, and 
done well, but this example illustrates 
perfectly the point that losses were 
taken which might have been ob- 
viated or at least greatly reduced by 
i sane replacement program for ob- 
solescent machinery. 
Reasons for Replacement 

There are a variety of reasons for 
replacing any machine in textile 
mill; such as poor condition through 
long use rendering it more economical 
to replace than to repair: develop- 
ment of new machinery requiring 
substantially less power to operate, or 


the upkeep of which is lower because 


of reduced wear on essential parts 
which results from new metallurgical 
knowledge; new machinery producing 
greater output per operator, either by 
additional production per machine 
through higher speeds, or by one op- 


erator tending more machines, ete. 
This all presumes the desire for 
greater production per unit of direct 








ib il ‘orresponding overhead 
And it ir to presume such a de 


would 


+ 11 
v of a mill 
ime being be relatively 
too mu ut that is no real reason 


chances of the 
2 a 

e and prevail against cur- 

rent competition by failing to bring 

equipment up to the point 

effective, 


where t in be provided 


Sulicient ume can be secured You 


in rest ured that the market price 

for a g textile product is set on 
tl a some mill which has all 
the mode equipment and methods 
that are available Therefore, it is 
the problem of a particular mill to 
evolve its own solution for its par- 
ticular needs and output. 


Application of Depreciation 
Che application of 


preciatior 


a generous de- 
s helpful in bringing the 

financial heads to the 
While 
accepted rate is 10%, the 
vary enormously for dif- 
hines, and for the 


managet 
point o! illingness to replace 
a generally 
figure must 


Same 


machines under different conditions. 
For instance, woolen cards in opera- 
tion will ‘ast a long time. But let 
those same cards lie idle and the rate 


tion is very different. This 
whether thev are left with- 
unheated 
ire turned over frequently 
bered up. A fulling mill 


nominal care in 





in use, particularly on heavy goods, 
may make the management feel that 

ugh expense is required to keep it 
unning properly, but the same ma 
thine Iving idle for a few months 
without ire will show ane even 


greater e> 
Depreciation, 


pense to get it going right 


unfortunately, is a 


problem usually solved, or rather its 
application is made by accountants 
who are t so close to the actual 
facts as the engineer or manager. 


One system divides all work and re- 


pairs on machines into “Repairs and 
Maintenance and Replacements.” 
There is constant 
for depreciation, but any part failing 


on a machine and being replaced by 


monthiv charge 


a new is charged against “Re- 
placements,”” and corresponding credit 
is Qive er Jepreci ition” charge 
This is he theory that if Johnny 
breaks the blade ot his jacknife ind 
repla es t ind subsequently breaks 
t! nd replaces that, then he 
the me knife he started with 
and by e convenient method of 
harging feplacements” and credit 
ing “Depreciation,” it hasn’t cost him 
inl\ neg 
Une conditions the tendency 
is to replace and not repair. al 
though epairing oftentimes might 
ve the ited thing to do. For in- 
stance ken part might be easily 
welded, but this immediately means a 
charge against “Maintenance,” while 
if the whole thing is replaced, the 


is the labor of replacing 


the broken part he part itself 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


} 


invthing by this conven- 

ent me 1 
This is mentioned, not as a gibe 
igainst any method of accounting, but 


o emphasize the desirability of a de- 
which will wipe the ma- 
chine oft the books in a time which 
relation to probability. 
And this probability varies for differ- 
ent machines and different conditions. 


some 


Keep Up with Changes 
A mill which includes in its me- 
chanical department a plant engineer 
who is keeping close check on the 
status of machinery, both within the 
mill as regards condition, upkeep 
cost, operating expense for power, oil, 
etc., and without the mill as regards 
new developments of machinery com- 
panies, is more liable to know the 
proper time to throw out old machines 
than the competitor without such a 
man \ plant engineer, responsible 
for this kind of work, invariably has 
his own with the ability to 
work them out and apply them to the 
advantage ot both the mill in ques- 
tion and the machine manufacturer. 

It is not at all likely that the ma- 
chine manufacturer will stand still in 
pushing the development of new ma- 
chines capable of greater production 


1 
at ess cost. 


ideas ot 


In this he must neces- 
ily secure the cooperation of the 
textile manufacturer, not from the 
selfish standpoint of selling machines 
only, but so that the textile manufac- 
turer may continue to exist. Modern 
merchandizing methods, style changes, 
etc., require versatility of production, 
and speedy change from one thing to 
another. This requires modern ma- 
chinery and ability to know and stay 
up with recent changes. 

All of this should not be con- 
strued as a plea to junk machinery 
wholesale, especially relatively recent 
purchases. One of the best selling 
arguménts a machine maker can offer 
is that of stability of design, which 
makes for low depreciation and con. 
sequently lower costs of manufacture. 
The modern machine should be in 
as near as possible to the 
famous Ford Model T, the basic idea 


-h was to make no change in a 


principle 





of wh 





new machine, the parts of which 
could not be added directly to the first 
model. When this principle is car- 


] 


ried out a Ford business grows up. 


and while it is not possible to more 
than approximate the idea as applied 
machinery, such application 
is to the mutual advantage of both tex- 
tile manufacturer and machine maker 
ind will help solve the problem of 


t 


* * + 


Loops Distorted in Silk Stocking 


Lex nic Editor: 
| am sending vou a stocking made 


it S-thread tram and 50/2 cotton, on 
1 240-latch needle, 3% in. cylinder 
nachine he stocking has a great 
quantity of ridges in the boot. The 
length of the boot is supposed to 


measure 23 to 23% in., which you 
will see is very near right. We have 

isid amount of the stock- 
ings alreadv dved and boarded | 


: 1.7 
misiderapbdie 


also some in the gum, and would ap- 
preciate it very much if you could 
give us some advice as to the best 
way of overcoming this defect, such 
as sizing or reboarding the stockings 
already made. Also what could be 
the cause of this trouble? Is it too 
loose or slazy? Is it practical to use 
a machine of the above type to make 
an 8-thread stocking? (6108 ) 

As far as we can determine, this 
trouble, which is very common, is due 
mostly to using what is really too fine 
a yarn for the needle spacing of the 
machine. The trouble comes in circu- 
lar-knit and full-fashioned 
with rayon and with real silk. 

Probably the natural stiffness of the 
silk has something to do with the dis- 
tortion of the loops, which is the basis 
of this trouble. We have sometimes 
eliminated some of this trouble by re- 
boarding carefully. Make sure that 
the stockings are uniformly wet before 
boarding, and put them on the boards 
before they dry out any. It may be 
that some trouble will result from 
having the stocking too dry before 
boarding. 

The only thing we can suggest for 
preventing this trouble is having the 
yarn as uniformly conditioned as pos- 
sible, and when oil is used to have it 
applied uniformly. In any case, the 
yarn should not stand around long be- 
tween winding and oiling, and knit- 
ting. * * x 


Breaks in Heels of Stockings 
Knit from Mercerized Yarn 
Dyed Sulphur Black 

Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing several unfinished 
hosiery in which our customer has 
used 45/2 mercerized sulphur black. 
You will note that the heel is broken 
in various places, and our customer 
advises us that the yarn is burned. 
We have made several tests of this 
yarn, all of it breaking from 130 to 
135 lb. average. This yarn is con- 
sidered among the best on the market. 
We have had several of these cones 
knitted for different purposes and the 
results were very satisfactory. Could 
you determine and explain to us what 
caused these rips? We are at a loss to 
understand the cause of this. Do you 
think it is the adjustment of the ma- 
chines? We are enclosing a sample 
reeling of the yarn. If you cannot ex- 
plain this problem to us, will vou kind- 
ly advise us to whom to write. 


he ysiery, 


(6109) 
It seems that one of these split foot 
stockings shows the breaks and runs 


much worse than the other. On ex- 





‘THEY come from all points of the 
compass to advertise in Textile 
World’s Clearing House. A western 
dyeing and finishing concern recently 
inserted the following advertisement: 





Wanted: Experienced man to dye and 
finish silk, cotton and woolen materials 
for firm in Middle West Give refer- 
ences and salary to start. Address Adv. 
—Textile World 





From the fourteen replies received, a 


man was selected. “We think he will 
be very competent,” says the adver- 
tiser. Let the Clearing House serve 
you. It invariably scores a direct hit! 
See pages 110 to 113, this issue. 
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amination, the latter shows about : 
courses per inch while the former h 
about 43 courses per inch. This inc 
cates that the stitch was too tight 

the foot having the greater number 
courses. The breaks on the oth 
stocking are at the gores, and it is 
be expected that some stockings 
show these holes. It is possible t! 
the knitting machine is putting 

much tension on the yarn, whi 
might easily cause this trouble. \\ 
do not consider this yarn too weak 

* * * 


Difference in Length of Stock. 
ings 
Technical Editor: 

I am sending two stockings in 
gray which are made up of 3-e1 
13/15 Japan silk, plated over 150 det 
ier rayon, and would appreciate advice 
as to what causes the difference {| 
length in these two stockings. Is 
due to the silk, the treatment of the 
silk, the rayon, or is it in the knit- 


ting? You may cut or unravel these 
stockings if desired. (6107 
An analysis of these stockings 


shows the following courses per inch 


Long Short 
Hose Hos 


ME <A toss ween Baka ste 34 
RUE BRE arn is ae 65/64:47 ¥en 45 51 
Ankle 52 5 


coeeeeoeesr ees eees ve 
On the basis that each stocking 

the same total courses, the above 

figures would explain the difference : 


length. Where there are fewer cour- 
ses per inch the same number 
courses makes a _ longer piece 


fabric. In this case the ankle stitc! 
is the same, and presumably satisiac- 
tory, which indicates that the ankle 
adjustment is correct. The upper leg 
stitch differs in the two stockings 
probably due to a slight difference in 
the cams at the pattern drum. The 
difference between these two stockings 
does not seem very serious, as it is 
not unusual to have even greater dii- 
ferences than this in the finished 
stockings. 





* * x 
Finishing Rayon Underwear 
Technical Editor: 

Would you kindly tell me how mills 
finish men’s athletic shirts and ath- 
letic union suits of rayon, knit on 28- 
cut and 34-cut spring needle machine 
I refer to finishing the goods in the 
sewing room. What machines are 
used in the finishing room on these 
gauges’ What threads are used 
stitches per inch? (6103 

This texture of knitting may mean 
an expensive garment or it may me 
a cheap one, depending upon the 
denier of the varns used. If the 
quirer desires to make a cheap g 
ment at a low price, cheap meth 
must be followed in manufacturing 
Generally speaking, a seamer, hemme 
two-line facer, button stay, twit 
needle and_ straight-line lock-stit 
machines might be sufficient. The s:ze 
of threads and numbers of stitches t 
the inch cannot be determined wit! 
taking into consideration the grade 
garment being made. The inqu! 
should be more specific and samj 
of the goods submitted to enable 
intelligent answer to be given 





PI 


ace 
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NEW MACHINERY &© 


End-Cam Plush Loom 


Can Be Run Backwards—Pressure 
Lubrication—Ball Bearings 
Since the closed-model automobile 
practically superseded the open. car, 
body manufacturers been ex- 
perimenting with a great variety of 
fabrics 


have 


for the seat coverings and 
They have - found 
that one of the most practical cloths 
jor serviceability and appearance is 
a plush, the ground of which is of 
cotton and the pile of mohair. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of yards of this 
material are now used annually by the 
automobile industry in this country. 
lo simplify the weaving of such fab- 


interior linings. 


rics, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., have 


brought out a new plush loom with 
end-cam harness motion of 1o-harness 
capacity. It is simple in upkeep and 
is of special design for producing 
comparatively plain fabrics where 
elaborate patterns are not required. 
(his loom rounds out the Crompton & 
Knowles line of plush and _ velvet 
looms that have been built for many 
years with harness motions consist- 
ing of either a Knowles head or a 
jacquard. 

One of the peculiarities of plush 
weaving is the advisability of having 
a loom that is capable of being run 
backwards under power. This is done 
when a weaver makes a pickout, due 
to a mispick or other imperfection in 
the cloth. A notable feature of the 
new loom is the provision for running 
backwards under power. ‘The revers- 
ing mechanism of the loom is con- 
trolled by a switch which reverses the 
motor. When this is done, all mo- 
tions of the loom operate in a re- 
verse direction from normal, except 
the picking motion which remains sta- 
tionary and the shuttles do not leave 
their boxes. 

Numerous refinements have been 
embodied in the loom to make the 
operation simpler for the operative 

il the loom fixer, and also to in- 
sure uninterrupted operation and 
large production. For example, the 
new loom is equipped with Alemite 
pressure lubrication system, which is 
a new departure in loom construc- 
tion for loom builders, although such 
iressure systems have been put on 
looms in some cases by the mills. 
\nother refinement is the use of ball 
bearings throughout on crank ‘and 
bottom shafts and picking shafts, thus 
providing for smoother operation and 
power saving. 

In designing this loom special pro- 
Vision was made for the application 
of warp stop motions on the ground 
Warp and pile warp. This also is a 
comparatively new feature on plush 
looms. The new end-cam plush 
weaves the plush double. It is 
adapted to the production of drapery 
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fabrics as well as plushes. The driv- 
ing arrangement is usually an in- 
dividual 1 h.p. motor. For fancy and 
intricate patterns the loom may be 
equipped with the new Providence 
g-in. lift jacquard, and when equipped 
with jacquard 1% h. p. motor is used. 


Portable Test Meter 


Effects of Variations Minimized 
Fine Adjustments 

A new portable meter to be used as 
a standard in meter testing has been 
introduced by the General Electric 
Co. The new meter, designated as 
Type IB-7, is made for 110-220 volts, 
25 or 60 cycles, and I 
The effects of variation in voltage, 
frequency, and power-factor are min- 
imized to negligible values, and there 
is almost entire freedom from tem- 
perature errors. 


5/20 amperes. 


The case is of cast aluminum alloy, 
finished in black lacquer and is pro- 
vided with a black leather carrying- 
strap. The white enamel dial is eas- 
ily read against the black bakelite top. 
A light, rigid, aluminum alloy frame 
supports the entire meter element, and 
is firmly attached to the molded bake- 
lite top. The base of the frame is 
flat, so that when the metering unit is 
removed from the case it stands up- 
right on the bench, facilitating inspec- 
tion or adjustments. 


Double-Shuttle EndCam Plush Loom 


On both full and light loads, adjust- 
made with 
The meter is also provided 
with an adjustment for regulating its 
operation on inductive loads. ‘The 
one-ampere winding is protected from 
accidental overload or short circuit by 
a fuse, and a spare fuse is carried in 
A gasket between the top 
panel and the case makes the meter 
dust and moisture-proof; the dial 
chamber is similarly protected by a 
gasket between the flange and top 
panel. A zero set-back device is con- 
trolled by a knurled bakelite knob; 
while the 
molded bakelite with positive grips. 


ments are micrometer 


screws. 


the cover. 


terminals are also. of 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
JOBBINS, Device to prevent rotation of. 
1,626,837. V. H. Jennings, Worcester, 


Mass. Assignor to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 


sc 


DryInG machine. 1,627,527. H. H. Wig- 
glesworth, Philadelphia, Pa. Assignor 
to The Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co., Phila., Pa. 

DYEING machine. Laer... J. ¥ 
Skitt, Philadelphia, Pa. Assignor to 
Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Finer bunches by the wet process, 
Loosening parallel. 1,627,037. A. 
Kampf and K. Grunewalder, West 
havelland, Germany. 

FILAMENT dyeing apparatus. 1,627,059. 
S. A. Neidich, Edgewater Park, N. J. 


(3471) 55 


PROCESS 





KNITTING machine, Circular. 1,627,337. 
A. E. Page, Brooklyn, N.Y. Assignor 
to Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 

KNITTING machines, Thread feeding at- 
tachment for. 1,627,543. E. 3 Lott 
man, Cincinnati, O. Assignor of one- 

half to Walter B. Bassett, Cincinnati. 


Looms, Box operating mechanism for. 
1,626,723. W. Crutchlow, Paterson, 
N. J.  Assignor to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 


looms of more than one shuttle, Weft 
replenishing mechanism for. 1,627,310. 
KX. A. Blackston, Raleigh, N. C. As- 
signor to L. V. Gilbert, Raleigh, N. C. 

PRINTING process and machine, Blanket. 
1,626,595. W. E. Caffray, Nashua, 
N. H. Assignor to Nashua Mfg. Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

SHUTTLES, Threading device for. 1,627, 
308. A. Bernier, Biddeford, Me. 

TEXTILE machines, Electric stop motion 
for. 1,627,292. H. E. Matthew, W. H. 
Love, H. T. Ryder, Greensboro, N. C. 

TEXTILE machines, Piece-up mechanism. 


1,626,954. R. E. Naumberg, Win- 
chester, Mass. 
THREAD or cord, Covered elastic. 1,627,- 


255. J. B. Smith, Waterbury, Conn. 
Assignor to The American Mills Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

WaARPER attachment. 1,626,829. W. P. 
Hornbuckle and R. F. 
NG 


YARN or thread feeding mechanism for 


Craig, Stanley, 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Palm Soap 


jor FULLING 
and SCOURING 


Will stand up under heavy work. 
Rinses freely. 
Leaves no soapy odor in fabrics. 


Made from the finest ingredients. by 


America’s largest soap manufacturers. 


CL 


Procter & Gamble 


Cincinnati, ©. 


Offices and warehouses in 
all large cities 


GOOD SOAP IS GCOD BUSINESS 
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Starch 


EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the 
watchwords today. Modern mill men who 
hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, im- 
perfectly refined starches and selecting those 
special types best suited for their individual 





conditions. 





Some desire increased weight, all need in- 
creased strength and better weaving qualities 
for the warp. 

EAGLE is a Standard Brand for thin boiling 
starches for warp-sizing—you know the results 
you seek—we know and can provide the proper 
type of starch. 





BLEACHING AND FINISHING 
PLANTS have learned that “any old” 
STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the 
work. To secure the proper “ feel” the desired 
weight, the attractive finish, careful discrimina- 
tion must be exercised in selecting 


STARCHES and DEXTRINES 


We manufacture all approved varieties 
90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 
162 GUM 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES AND BRITISH GUMS 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place 
NEW YORK CITY 


SELLING REPRESENTATIVES 







Corn Propvucts Sares Co. Corn Propvucts Sates Co. 
47 Farnsworth St. Woodside Building, 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


Starch 
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MILL NEWS 











ert B. Lynn, trustee in bankruptcy, at 10 Lane & Penn R. R., where cotton dress is expected to develop a full time pri 
COTTON a. m., \ ednesday, June 1. The mil’, goods and trouserings are manufactured duction basis at an early date. givit 


which is equipped for the production of _ Court granted receivers permission to employment to close to normal worki 


terry towels, bath mats, robe material, continue the business for 90 days. From quota 

no Cons l Zé itions etc., will be sold as a unit or piecemeal. the bill it appears assets of the compan 7 , 
New Construction and Additions e sol or piecemea Pre oa Dae : — Gordon Woolen Mills, Newport, 
Kerr Mills of the American Thread amount to $105,750 and the hability N. H.. have 


* . ‘i antiatat. een tee : adopted a capacity schedule 
Trion (Ga.) Co. is making satistac Co.. Fall River, Mass.. have increased $73,750, lack of working capital being ' 3 ; : 
progress in the construction of its 2 a A are widin ne -Teashe tee appomtment of (4 and will continue on this basis for an 
'5,000-spindle addition and expects to their working schedule trom four to five & as ft n apy ' indefinite period 
ee eee pau? : a davs weekly, beginning May 23. Ceivers . ; 
ive it in operation by fall. The com es Gold Bond Worsted Mills, |'assaic, 
pany is also erecting 100 new homes for American Thread Co., Holyoke, Manville Jenckes Ce.. Woonsocket, N }.. have arranged = tor i change of 
irkers. Mass., 1s to close its Hadley mill and R. [., has closed the carding room of it name to the Gold Star Worsted Mill 
5 sa a 5 vee 2 T ) ‘ ian é 
ee a ee transfer the machinery to the No. 2. Soejal Mill This is the first depat 
Ave. & Leiper St Philadelphia, Pa mill, 209 Appleton St., Holyoke. ment to close down entirely As so 
ave an equipment of 40 looms on which Hamilton Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. as the goods in process are finishe I 
they manufacture a line of tapestry, plain Judge Marcus Morton, in the Equity eration of the plant will cease citirely KNIT 
id figured denims, cambrics, art  bur- Motion Session last week entered an in Neely Mfg. Co., York, S. ©., has 
leans. ; : . ateri: for the up- terlocutory decree allowing the first. re urtailed operations to tht davs pet . ‘ 
ips and kindred materials “a ¢ _ ) Y the ‘ceiver hor © ther ; - = ” Vew Construction and Additions 
holstery trade. H. S. Royle, formerly Port Of the receivers, authorizing them week for an indefinite period a he 
vice president of the Royle & Pilking- to pay a dividend of 65%, amounting to Strutwear Knitting Co. Minn 
ton Co., Mount Holly N. J., is presi- $572,254, to creditors whose claims have apolis, Minn., has awarded a_ general 
dent of Breslin Textile Mills, Inc. They been allowed, except that of the Du contract to the James Leck Co., Minne 
plan to increase their machinery in the maines, as that has been placed in dis WOOL SPOS, FOE: COR OF. Rene 
2 : t : 1, ee seeneiatiod nal 
near future to a total of approximately pute; authorizing them to pay $4,000 to and basement remtorced concrete and 
75 looms Walter I. Guyette, of Lowell, for serv ' . ; eis brick addition, estimated to cost approxi 
oe Gere New Construction and Additions — yyately $150,000. Additional full fash 
Clinton (S. C.) Cotton Mills have ices as an appraiser, and the sum of 2 : ately s ’ BEEVERCHENAR I . 
es Save $2,800 to William D. Regan, of Lowell, Hinsdale (Mass.) Woolen Mills have ioned knitting machinery will) be in 


completed the installation of 20 new 
Saco-Lowell cards and other equipment. 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S.C. With 


. building committee appointed and au 


added an all-night force in their carding, stalled 


aris Race Saceteliall ' Pearl Waist Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has 
bia ale ae * j : acl ery 1s ree mstalies nl the 
ceivers, for disbursements made on a ‘ awarded contract for construction of a 
weaving department where extra opera 


for legal services, and the sum of $303 


to Charles F. Rowley, one of the re spinning and picking departments New 


: count of expenses incurred by him, and new storehouse additior Permit to pro 

1 _ to proceed with plans and ac authorizing them to pay to themselves tives are employed dou’ sigs dees. okiecattainile sale: CAM 

tual construction as soon as arrange- een i a phe > . , to 

at eae a a ee a. on Meeeeens to date as receivers, th Demetre Sault & Ciriez, Ltd., St. last week and it will be ready for use 
nents can be made, the Judson Mulls sum of $25,000, of which $10,000) shall Johns. Que... Canada. are installing 60 by Tuly 1 


Baptist Church _Is contemplating the be paid to Reuben Dunsford and $15,000) Jooms for the production of worsted . 
ye ot i brick orga ae carta to ¢ harles F, Rowley. dre ss goods This plant will he i brane h | ee dere Rg renee = 

inne the enlargement ot re = =unday " 7 ouchkeepsie, Y.. recently noted in 
] T : . Exeter (N. H.) Mfg. Co. is increas of Demetre, Sault & Ciriez, with mills | q : : 

school. The construction program will corporated with capital of $100,000, ha 


; es ; : ng the production sche at its locai at Roubaix, St Souplet, Bourg-De : 
involve approximately $30,000, which, it : the production schedule at 1 = . , rr ucceeded to the business of the W. A 


. rei mill, recently provided with new uly Thizy and Dottignies, in’ France nd a shies 
understood, will be shared jointly by eer pronase x oe ere ) oe ‘7 Lawrence Mfg. Co., 170 Parker Ave 
. “a. > > ment, and plans to develop a close to Belgium. J. H. Panneton, of St. John 
the Judson congregation and mill com- 5 where they will manufacture silk, rayon 
: ing normal working basis at an early date. is managing director for the Canadian 
pany. M. T. Johnson heads the church — ,. ' and cotton fabrics for underwear, cor 
\ ; : Phe company is continuing on a day and ranch Se 
uilding committee. . : ‘ ets and brassieres; also silk and rayon 
; 7 night schedule at its Pittsfield, N. H., Nea \ | ok ad 
Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry,  yyity ; inderweat finishing plant wi " 
. os . a . 2 -en 1 + > . . 
s. C., contemplate the erection of 50 new Columbi Mf Cc 7 Fact and Gossip added to the equipment. W. O. Law 
ae Pee ; ; 0 lan 8- 0., STEENVINE, : rence is president and treasurer of the 
mes for employes, which will enable XN HOI ces ila |e \ Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., ; \ 
| : T : + has started up a might shift be new company The Acme Silk Mills are 
the plant to run night and day. The eee ‘* 1 Thompsonville, Conn. Gradual replace P: 5 
: ., ginning May 23, to continue indefinitely. I , ~ Sshacue pe moving into a new three-story, 60 x 90 
mills are replacing many old looms with >, cca Soa I — ment of all small looms is well under way . c nae 
new one he branch plant at New Ipswich, N. Ef, | ft. building adjoining the Lawrences 
( ones. T eae oe Ce ers \$ ‘ AW 
will also run on a night schedule in addi hey are being replaced with broad 


‘ - : ; . : ; Morley plant 
Mills Mill No, 2, Woodruff, S. C.. tion to: regular day operations, effective looms of the most modern type, with 


is awarded contract to T. C. Thomp- ay once more than 25 of the larger looms al ‘Phoenix Mills, Inc., Statesville, 

nm Construction Co., Charlotte, N. C., Salmon Falls (N. H.) Mfg. Co. | ready installed N. ( Ground has been broken for the 
° ore . . . . . has ' 

ir construction ot an extension. The iii mie el: Rei tay wiecliienee oui Park Mills, Inc., Sabattus Me., new plant of this company at State ville, 


tal amount to be expended on the ex > : ' n , ons . to which they will move about 40% of 
| at a special meeting May 31 the stock started day and night operations on May . 


tension is $750,000. The additional _— holders will determine whether the offer 23. This schedule is likely to continue the machinery in their Little Falls, N 

acts will be let at intervals during the right through the summer Y., mill 

next month. The addition will house 

10,000 spindles and between 700 and 800 
ms. Included in the cost of construc 


. be accepted. 
Chadbourn (N. C.) Cotton Mills Monomac Spinning Co., Lawrence, ‘Liberty Fabrics Corp., Union, S. ¢ 


Ss.. is S 1 60 to 65¢ has be t of $350 
have been chartered to manufactur Mass., is running its mill at 6 69"/ 1as heen chartered with capital : 


buy and sell cotton and its products 
The authorized capital stock 1s $100,000, 


-- . ‘ of capacity, and expects to continue on O00, fully paid in, to manutacture silk 
on is some 75 cottages for mill opera- 


tives. Fine goods, broadcloth and_possi- one ; 
bly faney dress goods will be manufac with $6,700 subscribed by D. R. Connor, Ricketts & Shaw, Monson, Mass., 


this basis for several weeks abrics and women’s silk underwear. The 
incorporators are Emslie Nicholson, B 


ired in the new plant, the old one con- I T. Bruning, G. W. Dove and others, have resumed operations following a : ~ _ and B. F a ry 2 
ung to manufacture yarns. of Chadbourn. week's shut down for repairs in the boil nn a waa 4 ie ‘tome as 
Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Magog, Saluda (N. C.) Towel Mills. Fire erhous¢ sistant secretar’ and treasure The 

Que. Canada, has added eight printing which originated in the card room of this Spencer (Mass.) Woolen Co., Inc. building at Union is expected to be com 
machines and complementary machinery plant on May 18 destroyed the main por The building occupied by this company pleted about June 1 
the equipment of its Magog plant. tion of the building, with an officially on Cherry St.. owned bv the Aller 


*Eaton Knitting Co., Hamilton, 


cs : estimated loss of between $35,000 and Squire Co as he sole o Josepl 
Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Mont- Squire » has been Id t Ons. Canals. tees. slatted -woel ona 


re : : : ¢ ee ee a aioe ess aay 

eney Falls, Que., Canada, is pushing nage ye soa ng Is aiready _under Edinburgh, Cambridge, Mass The ma erection of its new two-story dyehouse 

] > exns ; — a . way le plant 1s a new one, Navine hiner “Ui nt | S( at : 
= the Speen perenne at its } aie ' = 1 Tanu Durit ere and equipment will be ld a which will be placed on top of the reat 
mills, including a new five-story yegun operations last January. uring a mortgagee s sale on May s 


mt of the present four-story mill building 
recent weeks the mill has been operating . ‘ . 
r : : . louble hift Jamesville Woolen Mills Co., The dimensions are 75 x 100 ft., and 4 
y for service in July, when consid- Goudie shitts. Worcester, Mass. The first 
‘ly increased capacity will be devel- Stonecutter Mills Co., Spindale,  ;;. 
N. C., is having an attractive ten-room 


icture, and proposes to have the plant 


meeting Ol ft. in height and «the contract price 
creditors will he held in Worcester $100,000, 
on June 2 when a trustee will be ap 


residence erected for the superintendent, pointed. The company was adjudicated 


Fact and Gossip N. A. Gregg. bankrupt on March 29. The Hillside Fact and Gossip 
West Coast Textile Co — Whitehall Textile Co., Philadelphia, WW olen Mill Co. is now operating the Schroedel Knitting Co., New Britain, 
{) 2 Cal TI nti : ae “se Pa. | S. District Court has appointed plant Conn. Stockholders have voted to liqui 
ange, Cal. The entire assets of this George Royle and Chas. S. Schell ré L. W. Packard & Co., Ashland, N. H., date this corporation. Claims are to b 
any will be offered for sale by Rob- ceivers in equity to conserve the assets have resumed operations at their local filed with David Nair, P. O. Box 27 


ndicates previous mention of project of this concern, located at Wheatsheaf mill, idle for a number of weeks. It Sew Britain, on or before Sept. 7. 
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PURITY PRODUCTS 


Worth S pecifying 


What oil knitting machines? The require- 
ments are rigid. Does your present oil 
supply measure up? 


Laurel Brand Knitting Machine Oil costs 
more, admittedly, but in the final analysis 
it’s cheaper. Here’s why —it thoroughly 
lubricates the machine, has rapid emulsify- 
ing qualities and prevents spots from bob- 
bing up when the knitted fabric is dyed. 


Why not try it out. Write today. 


Manufactured by 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. 


Incorporated 
WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
Palmer, Hope and Howard Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Knitting Machine Oil 














Ne 


HE General Chemical 


Company product en- 
joys the preference of mill 
men because it is uniformly 
clean and of standard purity. 
Its regular use helps stand- 
ardize your own processes. 


COMPANY 


Cabte Address Lycurgus, N.Y. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 


THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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A thin boiling starch made especially for the textile 
trade. 


Preferred because of its high, uniform quality. Every 
shipment the same. 


Produces a uniform size and finish. 
Eliminates changes in formula for size mixture. 
A starch that makes satisfied customers. 


Our service department and research laboratory will 
gladly assist in your sizing and finishing problems. 


We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other standard 
yrade starches of the highest quality. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., 


Manufacturers 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 
G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, S. C. arble Nye Company 
C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C. Boston & Worcester, 
J. H. Almand, Atlanta, Ga. Mass 

P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas Providence, R. I. 


Na 


STARC A 


Textile 
Chemicals 


From our extensive line of industrial 
chemicals, we offer the following of 
special interest to the Textile Industry: 





Aluminum Acetate Lead Acetate 
Anhydrous Ammonia Potassium Carbonate 
Aqua Ammonia Red Prussiate of 
Copper Sulfate Potash 
Dicyandiamid Sal Ammoniac 
Formic Acid Sodium Sulphide 


Aluminum 
Ammonium 
Sulphocyanides of | Barium 
(Thiocyanates) Calcium 
Copper 
Lead 


Sodium 
Thiourea 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash | 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Zinc Dust 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


535 Fifth Ave. 


New York City | 
| 
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Mill News—Continued 


A. V. Morris & Sons, Amsterdam, 
\. Y., have sold extensive property on 
Glen Ave. and Jackson St. to Bernard 
\. Hyman, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Van Brocklin & Stover Co., 
Amsterday, N. Y., disposed of remain- 
ing machinery at public sale recently. 
Several parcels of land on Ann St. and 
West Main St. were sold to P. V. Baird 
ind W. Herbert Perry. 

Norwich (N. Y.) Knitting Co. has 
leased for one year, with privilege of 
buying at expiration, the-knitting mill at 
Hamilton, N. Y., until recently oper- 
ated by Frisbie & Stansfield Knitting Co. 
Harold R. Morgan will continue as sup- 
erintendent and about 75 operatives will 
be employed. 

Van Raalte Co., Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., plans to suspend operations in its 
mill here following finishing of stock on 


hand. Officials claim the work can be 
done with less expense in other branches. 

Rae Hosiery Corp., High Point, 
N. C., has been chartered to manufac- 
ture, buy and sell hosiery and other 
knit goods. The authorized capital is 
$100,000 with the following  incorpo- 


rators: R. R. Ragan, C. L. Amos and 
T. Lb. Earle, all of High Point. 
Thielens Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. According to a report Wm. 
Thielens, president of this company 
which was formerly located at Coral 
and Hagert Sts., where they manufac- 
tured fine silk hosiery, has started in 
business at Pleasantville, N. J., being 
located in: the building occupied by the 
Peerless Hosiery Dyeing Co. 
Doylestown (Pa.) Full Fashioned 
Silk Hosiery Co. It is stated that 
negotiations have been completed for 
he sale of this concern to Subin 
1643-45 N. Hancock St., 
Philadelphia, the latter company being 
manufacturers of misses’ and children’s 
ribbed hosiery. Doylestown Full Fash- 
ioned Silk Hosiery Co. was started a 
little more than a year ago, being owned 
by J. S. Campbell and John Rodrock, 
having an equipment of 42 gauge Ger- 
man full fashioned machines. Subin 
Brothers have an equipment of 60 rib- 
bers, 5 loopers and 3 sewing machines 
at their Philadelphia mill. An addi- 
tional plant will be built at Doyles- 
town for full-fashioned goods. 
Majestic Knitting Mills, Topton, 
Pa, have filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, stating liabilities at $18,406, 
and assets, $13,300. John H. Briden- 


baugh has appointed referee in 
bankruptcy. 


a. 
TOS.,, 


been 


Zimmerknit, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, will shortly make formal an- 
nouncement of an issue of $750,000 of 
preferred stock. The stock will be 7% 
cumulative, dividends to begin with the 

of the stock and purchasers will 
’ given the right to subscribe to an 
equal amount of no-par common stock 
it $16 the share. 


} 


SILK 


Vew Construction and Additions 
Mason Silk Co., Winsted, Conn., has 


heen incorporated for $100,000. This 
company is headed by Henry Mason, 
: rmerly superintendent for Belding 


& Co., and latterly a silk salesman, 
nd Benjamin Pomeroy, formerly comp- 
troller of the Belding-Heminway Co., 
ho have agreed to purchase the Beld- 


* ‘ ° 
ludicates previous mention of project. 


ing-Heminway plant at Winsted, 
Conn., which has been closed since last 
June. The new firm plans to begin 
manufacturing operations at the plant 
shortly. 

George Lewis & Son, Paterson, 
N. J., will build an addition over their 
receiving and shipping departments, to 
be used for office and packing purposes. 
They will also install additional wind- 
ing, copping and coning machinery in 
their plant. 

Erma Weaving Co., Pawtucket, 
Rk. I., has taken out a permit for a one- 


story addition on Privet St. to be 
equipped tor a warp department, and 
will rush the structure to completion. 


It is purposed to have it ready for serv- 
ice in June. 

Buena Vista (Va.) Textile 
will install 24 additional 
plant, according to report. 


Corp. 


looms in its 


Fact and Gossip 

Ralway Silk Corp., Yorkville, N. Y., 
is now operating on full time 
schedules with an enlarged 
force. 

J. H. Hinlein & Sons, Philadelphia, 
is the name of a new concern that is 
continuing the business operated for 
years under the name of Goodman Bros. 
& Hinlein, 13th & Callowhill Sts., manu- 
facturing dress and millinery trimmings. 
I. Goodman, Leon Goodman and Allen 
Goodman are retiring from this concern, 
which will be continued by Messrs. Hin- 
lein at the same address. In addition to 
the above lines the new company will 
also manufacture lamp shade trimmings. 
S. H. Hinlein will act as buyer for the 
new company. 


weekly 
spinning 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 
*Paul F. Pucci, Haledon, N. J., as 


recently reported, has started commis- 
sion winding and copping in a part of 
the Cedar Cliff Mill on Morrissee Ave. 
Equipment now consists of four winders 


and nine coppers. Electric power is 
bought. 

*Robison Rayon Co. Inc., New 
York, N. Y., which recently leased 


28,000 sq. ft. of floor space in the for- 
mer Goff Mills, River St., Pawtucket, 
R. L, will move their entire equipment 
to the new location where 3,000 spindles, 
consisting of winders, coners, 
and spinners, will be operated. 
power will be bought. 


quillers 


Electric 


Fact and Gossip 
DuPont Rayon Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 


is holding to a capacity production 


schedule at its local mill and will con- 
tinue on this basis indefinitely. The 
plant at Old Hickory, Tenn., is also 


running full. 


Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. 
Y., is operating its plant at about 60% 
of capacity. Officials plan expansion in 
the future which will mean employment 
of several hundred hands. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 
Yates Bleachery Co., Flintstone, Ga., 
which has just completed a big expan 


sion program, is forced to again in 
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Textoyl 1426 


A Textile Soap that removes 
impurities at less cost and 


with greater efficiency 


EXTOYL 1426 has Long Leaf Pine Oil 

as its basis. Its use means greater effective- 
ness in the wetting out of Textile materials and 
removing the waxy or greasy impurities. It 1s 
capable in the highest degree of wetting, pene- 
trating and cleansing. It cannot take fire, nor 
is it harmful to the health of workers, 
effective and inexpensive. 


BLEACHING COTTON :—Textoyl 1426 is 
used to advantage in the quenching operation. 
It wets out and loosens the sizing and other 
foreign matter almost instantly, enabling all but 
traces to be removed. ‘Then in the Kier Boil 
that follows a further addition of Textoyl 1426 
will result in the complete removal of all un- 
saponifiable greases and waxes. 


COTTON DYEING:—The addition of Vex- 
toyl 1426 to the sulphur dye liquor in a con- 
tinuous sulphur dyeing machine causes the 
goods to be wet out so promptly that the dye 
solution may be said to leap toward the goods 
as it plunges into the liquor. All air is imme- 
diately expelled, bubble marks prevented and 
a full even shade produced. Penetration and 
levelness is perfect—rub stains are avoided 
the goods have a better feel. 

COTTON FINISHING:—The use of Tex- 
toyl 1426 results in a better penetration of the 
sizing mix. 

SCOURING AND DYEING RAYON: 
Greater economy and improved quality follows 
the use of Textoyl 1426. When used in the dye 
bath, woven or knitted fabrics may be evenly 
dyed and scoured in one operation. 


SILK:—The replacement of one-third of the 


soap with an equal weight of Textoyl 1426 will 
give greater effectiveness. 


safe, 


[ Write us for full information. |* 


National Oil Products Company 


Main Office: District Offices: 
HARRISON CHICAGO — BOSTON 


NEW JERSEY CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Qaur trade mark upon the finished 
fabric, whether Dyed, Printed or 
Weighted, carries a definite assur- 
ance of the highest attainments in 


quality of workmanship. 





| DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 
| SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING - + SKEIN DYEING 


| "Othe Hallmark. of Quality” 





LODI - - NEW JERSEY 
New York Office: 132 MADISON AVENUE 


Milks 
LODI, HAWTHORNE, PATERSON, N. J., and ALLENTOWN, PA 





United Piece Dye Works | 








Not a drop 
wasted— 


Not a chance 
taken — 


when a Belke pumps your acid 


OBLONG BASKET 


PRARANSEER the acid trom vour carbovs with this safe, modern : : 

| dav hand pump It eliminates the “tip and spill’ method, its Standardize on 

dangers and troubles. For the Belke can't waste a drop — its 

flow is governed automatically. You can draw a cuptul or empty the 
tank just a ou like 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


The Belke Pump ts easily put in position. Merely set it on the acid eo ; 
carboyv and let the intake hose tall into the bottle lead and monel For All Mill Operation 
metal throughout, this pump cant corrode. Approved by insurance 


companies 


We also special hard rubber Horite 


for pampnicts descertou a thor saving equipment 


I ier se 9 ae on ae 
BE, KE | BELKE MFG. CO., 
J | 2952 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


ACID HAND Sen 


PUMP 


cee ini making aC id containers ot 


A Style for Every Use 





W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


lemen 

Send me one of your acid-proof hand carboy pu 

| m fifteen days’ free trial Atter this time I will 
; ctther send full payment, or return the pump without 
1 Sane 
| 


Name 


| 
| \ 
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Mill News—Continued 


crease its plant’s capacity through the 
purchase of additional machinery. The 

icity has been doubled, the last of 

new machines having been put into 

ration May 19. The additional ma- 
chinery now to be purchased will in- 
ise the capacity by about one-third. 
new buildings will be needed to 
se this equipment. 


Columbia Mills, Inc., Minetto, 
\. Y. Work is already in progress on 
the first of the additions to the Colum- 
bia Mills. This building will be 300 x 
100 ft. with a wing of 170 ft. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass., are 
the engineers in charge. 


\ 


Thies Dyeing & Processing Co. of 
Belmont, North Carolina, has awarded 
contract for construction of a one-story 
ind basement, 143 x 217 ft. plant to the 
Brown-Harry Construction Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 


ville, S. C., are the engineers in charge. 


Globe Dye Works Co., Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bids for the erection 
of a dye-house for this concern at Worth 
& Kinsey Sts., were received May 24, 
the following companies submitting pro- 
posals: Irving Demarest, H. FE. Baton, 
F. V. Warren Co., J. Sims Wilson & 
Co., Ketcham & McQuade, and Wintz 
Bros. Stearns & Woodnut are the archi- 
tects in charge of plans. 


‘Hoffner Silk Dyeing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., which has leased the entire 
first floor of the building owned by John 
Hamilton & Son, at Howard & Hunting- 
don Sts., will have over 11,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space in the new quarters, subdi 
vided into three departments. The com- 
pany will have a capacity of over 4,000 
lhs. of rayon yarns per day. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Anco Finishing Corp., Wilkinson 
ville, Mass. Albert C. Bacon, Philip H. 
Breen, and Charles E. Hildreth, all of 
\Worcester, Mass., have been appointed 
receivers for this corporation by the U. 
S. District Court, Boston, with bonds of 
31,000 each. The first meeting of the 
creditors will be held in Worcester on 
lune 16. 


Great Falls Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Somersworth, N. H., are running on a 
caparitv. schedule, and have orders on 
hand to insure continuance for some 
weeks to come. 


Colfax Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
recently formed with a capital of $50, 
(XK), to operate a local textile dve works, 
vill be represented by Joseph S. Kelly, 

Marshall St., Paterson, one of the 


rporators, 






MISCELLANEOUS 


Fact and Gossip 


Robertson Factories, Inc., Hartford,§ 


a holding company for the Hart- 


Cleveland Curtain Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 4 
een organized with paid in capital® 


pd a) 
1 $40,000. C. Stuart Robertson is pres- : 
LOOMS Dobby for. 


and treasurer and Roger M. oe 
secretary of the Robertson Fac- 
which takes care of the convert- 


perating its main plant on over- 


ng | cloth buying for the above and 3 
S | other curtain plants. 
Little Falls (N. Y.) Fibre Co. 


ites previous mention ol! project. 


41.00M, Automatic welt 


: , : €A@Looms 
Curtain Co., Hartford, Conn., and or 


time schedules in virtually all depart- 
ments. 


Kimlark Rug Co., Neenah, Wis., has 
been chartered under state laws to take 
over and operate the company of the 
same name, with local mill. The incor- 
porators are Henry Price, C. B. Clark, 
S. F. Shattuck, all of Neenah. 


Leicester Mills, Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada. Control of this concern, which 
does a wool converting business, with 
sample rooms and offices at 579 McDer 

> 


mot Ave., has been bought by R. A. 
Knight. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 55) 


spring needle machine. 1,626,781. G 
P. Bosworth, Central Falls, R. I. As 
signor to the Hemphill Co., 
Falls, R. I. 

Looms, Warp stop mechanism for. — 1,- 
626,506. H.H. Burton, New Bedford, 
Mass. Assignor to Draper 
Hopedale, Mass. 

SHUTTLE feeler thread parter and clamp. 
1,626,546. F. W. Mathis, Lynchburg, 
Va. Assignor to Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale Mass. 

SiLtk and the like from viscose solutions, 
Manufacture of artificial, 1,626,454 
W. P. Dreaper, London, England 

TexTILes, Apparatus for treating. — 1,- 
626,431. F. B. Voegeli, Easton, Pa 

TEXTILES, Treating 1,626,438 K&B, 
Voegeli, Easton, Pa. 

YARN. reel. 1,626,325. X 
Horgen, Switzerland. 


Central 


Corp. 


Brugger, 


Borsin clutching means for rotable spin 
dles. 1,628,054. J. A. Miller, Hope 
dale, Mass. Assignor to Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Borpin, Winding. 1,627,933. H. V.N 
Snyder, Clifton, N. J \ssignor to 
The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., New 
Jersey. 


Corton and hull separator 1,628,451. 
C. A. Brust, Memphis, Tenn 
Evastic webbing. — 1,628,361 zr. s 


Guild, Jamaica Plain, Mass 

Finers and fabrics of a protein nature, 
Dyeing of animal. 1,628,484. S. W 
Wilkinson, London, Eng. Assignor to 
Zair Syndicate, Ltd., London, England 

HumipiFier. 1,627,086.  R. Carlstedt, 
Stockholm, Sweden. Assignor to Mid 
west Air Filters, Inc., New York 

Jer dyeing apparatus and process. 1,627 
850. R. G. Jennings, Elmira, N. Y 

KNITTING machine. 1,628,407. J. Im 
briani, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KNITTING machines, Sectional splicing 
mechanism for. 1,628,517. R. W. 
Scott, Boston, Mass. Assignor to 
Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 

Lint condenser. 1,628,005. F. W. Pro 
vost and G. B. Haywood, Houston, 
Texas. 

replenishing. 

1,628,047. LD. M. Hollins, Blackburn, 

Eng. Assignor to Draper Corp., Hope- 

dale, Mass. 

Balanced let-off for 1,627,813 

K. I. Unwin, Worcester, Mass. As- 

signor to Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works, Worcester, Mass. 

162799 Ps 4 
Banzet, Bourgoin, France. 
Bruyere Banzet & Co., 
France. 

Looms, Filling, clamping, and parting 
mechanism for shifting shuttle box. 
1,628,307 KE. A. Cunniff, Waltham, 
Mass. timelines to Draper Corp . 
Hopedale, Mass. 


A\ssignor to 
Bourgoin, 


A true bleach— 
In Less Time 


KIER time in less time 
intensified. 
paired, never! 


the action of the caustic 
but the true bleaching results im- 


When you let Penetrol help your kier liquor to do its 
work, you can bank on these minute and dollar saving 
results. You can depend on every yard being 
bleached thoroughly, uniformly —in far less time. . . 


This modern-day detergent, Penetrol, readily dis- 
solves the cotton’s natural wax. It leaves the fibres 
free, exposed to the full action of the caustic. Then 
the bleaching liquor has immediate access — there's 
no wax barrier to fight. 


Bleachers, everywhere, find Penetrol extremely satis- 
factory and practical for speeding-up the bleaching 
process. They find, in addition, that it imparts a soft 
“feel” to the fabric and increases its length. Why 
not try Penetrol in your own kier? Samples gladly 


Write. 
PENETROL 
HEVO BRAND Products 


Half Refined ‘Vartar Kier Oil 
Starch Sulphonated Castor Oils 
Scouring Label Gum 
Printing Printing Gum 


Turkey Red ils No. 


245 Scouring O1l 


Sell \ ts f New England Selling Agents 
HERRICK-VOILGT CHE) WATSON-PARK COMPANY 
CORP l¢ High Street, Boston 


ferre 


yy) yi ST’NEW YORK 













liding Door 
Monel Rotary Dye Machine 


OU will appreciate the smooth operation of this 

new ROME. No hinges. Simple spring latches 
on outside of doors which lock them securely when in 
operation and prevent the possibility of accidentally 
closing while unloading. 

















High water line. Double heating pipes. 
Complete rinsing. Quick draining. 
Ideal penetration. Simple operation. 
Durable construction. Smoothly finished. 


A wonderfully efficient machine at a reasonable price. 


We also make the paddle type machines, and the 
well-known ROME STEEL ROTARY. Write us. 


ROME MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., ROME, GA 


Monel Metal Skein Machines. 


Made in all sizes up to 500 lbs. per batch. 
With these machines it is not necessary to boil 


, out when chang- 






ine from one to 









another color. 
The saving in 
chemicals, time 
Se and increased life 
of the machine 
more than. offset 








the advanced 





as mers for. price. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


Groveville, New Jersey 


rated in 1907 
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PALMER FINISHING MACHINE 


No Plant Is Really Complete Without a 
PALMER FINISHING MACHINE 


No substitute has yet been found to give that rich- 

ness of texture and liquid feel possessed by fabric 

“Palmer” finished. And such a wide variety of 

fabrics may be handled on the Palmer as to 
make its possibilities almost endless. 





The new engineering principals embodied in the MORRISON Palmer 
mark it as a machine apart from and above any claimant for comparison. 





—— See cllse Perfection is a superlative term, but this 
——CATALOG——_ machine approaches it very closely. 


ROME DYE M ACHINES MORRISON MACHINE CO., Paterson, N. J. 


~— 
— 


J. J. KREHBIEL 


Textile Engineer 


381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


HAUBOLD 


CHAINLESS MERCERIZING 
MACHINES 


FAMOUS FOR ELASTIC MERCERIZATION 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE No. 194 
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RESISTC 


262 BRIDGE ST., E. CAMBRID 
PIPE, 
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GRADUATED CYLINDER 
BURETTES 

PIPETTES 

VISCOSITY TUBES 


B OF §S CERTIFIED C 
WARE 


M. C. A. APPARATUS 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY BOTT) 
A. S. T. M. GLASSWARE 
BEAKERS 

FLASKS 

APPARATUS MADE OF PYRI 


INDUSTRIAL GLASS \ 
Millville, New Jerse 
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Jobbers Ask Knitters 
About Their Clientele 


uestion of Selling Syndicate 
Buyers Still Sore Point With 
Wholesaler 

wholesaler is continuing to 
address himself not only to knit goods 
selling agents but to manufacturers as 
well on the subject of the latter’s 
attitude toward selling the retailer as 
well as syndicate buyers. A fairly 
well distributed questionnaire has been 
received by a number of underwear 
mills this week who for the most part 
have referred the communication to 
their selling agents who are not un- 
acquainted with similar types of 
queries from the jobber. Whether the 
answers will be as unequivocal as are 
made in private conversation is a 
question and there may be consider- 
able sidestepping of the issue. At the 
same time it is the expressed feeling 
of a good many sellers who reflect the 
opinion of their principals that there 
should be a degree of reciprocity on 
the part of the jobber if the latter is 
to expect the manufacturers’ product 
to be sold exclusively to them. 


The 


A Typical Instance 


In the case of a jobbing house 
prominent in the organization re- 
sponsible for these questionnaires a 
selling agent stated this week he had 
a typical example of the lack of reci- 
procity that was shown by the wheole- 
saler who expects the manufacturer to 
sell only to the jobbing fraternity. 
This agent declared he had been try- 
ing for a long time to sell this house 
but had not been able to because the 
hosiery buyer for the latter deciared 
he could not get from the manufac- 
turer merchandise when he wanted it. 
In other words, he meant to imply that 
this manufacturer would not carry 
stock or make up stock upon which 
the jobbing buyer could call at will. 
There was also intimation that there 
were plenty of manufacturers who 
would make up such stock and upon 
Whom the jobber could rely for mer- 
chandise when he wanted it. The 
above is but another illustration of 
the attitude of the jobber toward the 
market and of his refusal to function 
as an intermediary upon whom the 
retailer can call for goods as he needs 
then It is felt that as long as the 
Jobber will not carry merchandise and 
will demand that the manufacturer add 
to his expense of doing business by 
incre ised cost of carrying charges and 
interest he has little right to demand 
that the manufacturer refuse to sell 
the department store, the chain store 
or syndicate buyer, who in the ma- 
jority of instances purchase as large 
quantities and also who frequently 


Continued on page 67) 


Hosiery and General Conditions 





Are 


Manufacturers 


Aware of 


Possible Economic Adjustments? 


HE situation in the hosiery market 
practically defies 
many kinds of reports are received as 
the result of inquiries regarding con- 
ditions that one is at a loss to select 
any 


analysis. So 


single statement which would 
faithfully portray the picture. Certain 
selling agents declare they are very 
busy and see no reason to complain 
about the situation and cannot under- 


stand why their competitors are com- 


plaining. The latter, however, are 
very much discouraged about the 


situation and do not see any light for 
the near future. It is a puzzling 
market in the extreme and one hesi- 
tates to prophesy about the future. 


Effect of Economic Conditions 


The influence of general conditions 


on the sale of another 
matter that is confusing a good many 


g 
market 


hosiery is 


students for such 
diverse arguments for and against a 
continuation of business that they are 
puzzled to know how to figure. The 
flood situation, many are beginning to 
believe, will not produce such a detri- 
mental effect on trade as many have 
expected. Orders from Chicago and 
St. Louis jobbers whose large clientele 
is in the flood district are surprisingly 
large. While collections are not all 
that could be desired it is appreciated 
that the Government must step in in 
order to improve the credit situation. 
As far as the eventual results of the 
flood on farming conditions in this 


they see 











12 Miles of 
SilK Filaments 







the form of chiffon hose 


I2 Miles of SilK per Pair of Hose 


The Boston Herald prints the above graphic diagram with the comment 
that the smartly dressed woman who trips above the boulevards does 
not realize that she is carrying 112 miles of silk along with her in 


section are concerned, many feel that 
the increased fertility of the soil, due 
to the alluvial deposits will more than 
offset the temporary loss of ¢rops. 
Farming conditions in the West are 
not all that could be desired and the 
adverse effect on general buying con- 
ditions is likely to be felt. Raw 
materials are divergent in 
their effect on the situation. 


likewise 
Hosiery 
manufacturers are being asked prices 
for yarn on which they cannot profit 
on today’s selling prices for merchan- 
dise. Nor does there seem to be any 
liklihood of material reductions, especi- 


ally in mercerized yarns where 
stability is the paramount condition. 
The silk situation has become some- 


what stabilized and yet the hosiery 
producer does not feel positive about 
the future to the extent that he feels 
warranted 
ahead. 


in ordering any distance 
It is true a good many of the 
leaders, especially in the full-fashioned 
field, have provided themselves with 
silk for some distance ahead. But this 
is not generally true of the rank 
and file who have witnessed a decline 
which they are not sure has stopped. 


Is Optimism Warranted? 


With a good many hosiery mills 
apparently running to capacity the 
question is being asked whether beliet 
in a continuance of satisfactory trade 
is warranted. There are not a few 
who contend that an optimistic fore- 
cast for the months is 


next three 


PHOENIX RESEARCH BUREAU 


rather dangerous. These students of 
the situation contend that the business 
of March and April and part of May 
has been bigger than is likely to be 
realized until well into the fall. They 
are advising caution on new commit- 
ments and are taking care to see that 
their stocks are reduced to the mini- 
mum on almost every line. Such a 
course of procedure may seem peculiar 
under conditions as they exist at the 
present time but there is an under- 
current of hesitancy that would seem 
to give some basis for caution. 

In the full fashioned line there con- 
tinues to be general discussion as to 
what is to be the result of increased 
production. As mentioned before in 
these columns the necessity of making 
a cheap type of stocking in order to 
meet the competitive situation is still 
a subject for consideration. 
How much cheaper full-fashioned 
hosiery can be made and still look like 
silk it is difficult to say. It is possible 
to make full-fashioned hosiery to job 
for $9.00 but the wholesaler will not 
pay as much as this for seamless and 
it is a question whether either seam- 
less or full-fashioned can today show 
any profit to the 
lines made 


serious 


manufacturer on 
from a combination of 
pure silk and rayon to retail for a 
dollar. There would be very little silk 
if any in any such articles, the seller 
declares. 


Question of Brands 


The objection to handling branded 
goods in the past has been declared by 
the jobber to be the lack of indepen- 
dence which the purchase of such 
goods produced. In other words, the 
jobber who handled trade marked lines 
felt himself to be in the hands of the 
manufacturer producing 
and was obliged to pay 


lines 
whatever 
figure the latter might place upon his 
merchandise without any recourse to 
competitors. He has believed the 
market would not be a free and open 
one for him to take advantage of 
favorable prices that might be offered. 
It seems, however, as though there 
were coming a change of heart on the 
part of the buyer towards this prop- 
osition. He is beginning to believe 
that there may be something in the 
argument by the seller that the posses- 
sion of branded goods puts in the 
hands of the jobber a weapon with 
which he can fight those manufac- 
turers or selling agents who are prone 
to deal direct with the retailer. 
Whether this attitude on the part of 
the jobber is going to increase and 
become a material factor or not it is 
certain that the majority of branded 
goods today are in a more comfortable 
position than unbranded. They are 
not being used as a football to the 
extent that certain lines of un-named 
hosiery and selling agents are able to 
maintain prices with decidedly less 
difficulty. 


these 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


Underwear Report 
Continued from page 65) 
are Willing to anticipate further ahead 
than the average jobber. 
Weather a Factor 

The question is being asked with 
more or less seriousness whether this 
js going to be a summerless summer. 
It would appear that a good many 
jobbers are acting on this supposition 
for certainly the current buying on 
spring underwear has been reduced to 
a minimum. Last month there was 
very general belief that there would 
be a continued demand for season- 
able merchandise right through until 
3ut this has been broken 
oft by the cool and rainy weather of 
the last few days. It may mean that 
trading will be very much congested 
later in the year when buyers appreci- 
ate the necessity of added merchandise 
and will want deliveries immediately. 
These they are not likely to get from 
the majority of manufacturers who 
are not making goods for stock and 
who cannot promise immediate ship- 
With a 


few this absence of demand is more 


summer. 


ment whenever called for. 


‘less of a blessing in disguise for 
they have been behindhand on their 
leliveries and it will afford them an 
pportunity to catch up. With the 
rank and file, however, absence of 
business at this time means probable 
nability to run their plants to capacity 





until the summer and the consequent 
enhancement of costs. 
Hope for Fall 

While as stated last week a certain 
ount of duplicate business has been 
received on tall merchandise, the 
majority are philosophically awaiting 
the time when buyers are to operate 
re freely. It is not expected that 
ny great amount of duplicate busi- 
ness can be looked for until after the 
irst of July. Of course there are 
exceptions to this statement especially 
nthe case of branded lines on which 

certain important instances dupli- 
ates have exceeded in quantity the 
lume taken last year up to this date. 
hese are the exception, however, and 
the general average falls decidedly 
low last year’s level. 


Municipal Licenses for House- 
to-House Interstate Sales Illegal 
In a decision handed down on May 
io, the Supreme Court of the United 
“tates reafhrmed its previous decision 
“at municipal ordinances requiring 
luse-to-house salesmen of goods 
interstate commerce to 
tocure licenses or pay fees are in 
of interstate trade and 
illegal. 

decision of the court was 
in the case of the Real Silk 
Si€1 Mills vs. The City of 
iedmont, Cal. The Supreme Court 
‘ound that a municipal ordinance 
‘uiring a written permit from the 
lice Department for salesmen mak- 
from house-to-house of 
ods of a manufacturer located in 
nother State was an unauthorized 


ved in 





Tender¢ 1 


S Sales 


burden upon interstate commerce. This | 
decision was based upon the previous | 


decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills vs. 
The City of Portland, Oregon. 


The Supreme Court also answered | 


in the affirmative the following ques- 
tion certified by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth District: “Is 
the ordinance requiring appellant, the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, to procure a 
written permit from the Police De- 
partment of the City of Piedmont to 
transact its business in the City of 
Piedmont, and are the 
adopted in pursuance to said ordinance 


resolutions | 


requiring payment of $1.00 (termed a | 


registration fee) and $12.00 per year 
(termed an application fee) before 
such permit is granted, an unauthor- 
ized burden upon 
commerce ?” 


interstate 


Meaning of “Cashmere” 
DP 


Decision of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Thought to be Erroneous 
The National Better 

Bureau, Inec., has of late addressed a 

number of manufacturers and selling 

wents asking them their construction 

I 


< 
0 +} 


Business 


the word “cashmere” in the textile 
industry. This organization cites a 
case involving the use of the label 


“cashmere” on hosierv, where the 
term applied to a mixture of wool and 
cotton in which the Federal Trade 
“The 


word ‘cashmere’ when applied without 


Commission ruled as follows: 


anv. word or words descriptive of the 
kind or 
and is understood by a substantial part 


grade of material, signifies 


of the purchasing public to mean 
hosiery which is made entirely of a 
high erade of wool.” 

With a view toward determining the 
common acceptance of the term this 
querv is being sent to the trade. The 
decision of the Federal Trade Com 
mission is appreciated to he far-reach- 
ing. If the 
terprets the meaning of the 


decision correctly in- 
word 
“cashmere” it would seem to follow 
that stockings made of sheep’s wool 
or camel’s hair or alpaca would be 
“cashmere” stockings, if 
sold under that name, although they 


considered 


were not made from cashmere wool. 

“he term has a wider application 
than to hosiery and is being considered 
by piece eoods as well as hosierv sell 
ing agents. It is considered it may be 
the psychological time to establish the 
meaning of this term in the textile 
industry and to attempt to change 
what to many seems an erroneous de 
cision by the Federal Trade Commis 
sion, 


Textile Exhibit for Canada’s 
Western Provinces 

Toronto, CANapA.—The Canadian 
Woolen and Knit Goods Manufac 
turers Association has decided not to 
have an exhibit this vear at the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition. at Toronto, 
but will hold a similiar exhibit at the 


large exhibitions held in Brandon, 
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PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces 


even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


2. The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 


patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


4. The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


5. The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


7. The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 


with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 


—— See cllso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Perfect Split-Foot Product with 
Pointed Heel Reinforcement 








There is constant satisfaction in a knitting machine which produces 
perfect work. You can buy our Split-Foot Pointed Heel machine 
with the full confidence that it will knit automatically a perfectly 
tapered reinforced heel, without leaving any unsightly fringe, or 
trimmed, or ragged edges resulting from the usual floating yarns 

a product of beauty and endurance exactly as shown in the 
above cut. 


Users of the ““Banner’’ Split-Foot Pointed Heel machines are abso- 
lutely free from any infringement. 


- HEMPHILL 


MAIN OFFICE 


COMPANY 


AND FACTORY 





TRave maAR® 


PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 





—— See cdiso — 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— ( 
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Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton and 
Regina, all in the Western Provinces. 

Complete arrangements for the ex- 
hibit are in charge of Major Douglas 
Hallam, secretary of the Canadian 
Woolen and Knit Goods Manufac- 
turers Association, Toronto, assisted 
by a committee selected by the 
executive. 





Grocers and New Cotton Uses 


(Continued from page 35) 


the shipment of chick feeds and staple 
foodstuffs, like bran and alfalfa meal. 

“With nuts, the practice has been to 
burlap or wooden crates and half 
barrels. One of the largest peanut ship- 
pers is now carrying on extensive investi- 
gations into the bagging situation. 

“In the case of salt, it is common prac- 
tice to use cotton in the packing of 
evaporated salt; rock salt is largely 
shipped in bulk. 

“For seeds, 7,500,000 cotton bags are 
needed to handle the commercial demand. 
In this respect, it is interesting to know 
that 85% of all seed used in this country 
either remains on the farm where pro- 
duced or is sold to neighbors. 

“Soap is a field in which cotton is 
coming to the front. In the last year 
and a half one of the largest companies 
has shipped over one-third of its product 
in cotton and states that its advantages 
are: Ease of handling, saving of floor 
space, convenience in making up the 
laundry solutions, and the bags can after- 
wards be used for collecting the soiled 
laundry or for returning the wet wash. 
In one city of Canada, (Toronto), 90% 
of the laundry owners prefer cotton bags. 
Arbuckle Bros. have advised us that they 
are now packing all of their 100% pack- 
ages of refined sugar in cotton. 

“The meat industry uses large quan- 
tilies of cotton for the protection of its 
dressed meat. 

“Several of the large nurseries are now 
investigating the use of cotton sacking 
for the packing of their trees and shrubs. 
“The grocery trade is doing much 
wards increasing the use of cotton con- 
tainers in the shipment of coffee, cotton 
meal, flour, grain, nuts, potatoes, 
salt, seeds, soap, starch, sugar, and 
various other bulk commodities. If only 
10% of these products were carried in 
cotton, it would mean an increased use 
amounting to at least 50,000,000 cotton 
bags a year. But this percentage is not 
taken advisedly and you will therefore 
see that our studies have only begun to 

licate the possibilities. 

“We know and you know that there 
ire instances where cotton goods may be 
substituted for other materials for the 
best interest of the ultimate consumer 
and consequently of the trades concerned. 
We both know equally well that there are 

r instances in which such substitution 

t compatible with the public good. 
“We have reached the stage where 

cases must be explained on a 
tual basis—not through propaganda or 
city or persuasion, but through de- 
pment of facts which will be their 
salesmen. That is primarily the 
se of the New Uses Section of The 
n-Textile Institute, although we are 
g to organizations such as yours 
the Government Departments as 

is the trade press of the country 
elp and for guidance.” ; 


use 


t 


seed 


rice, 





New Hartford (N. Y.) Cotton Mtg. 
Co. has increased operations during 
t t month by enlarging its spinning 
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Obituary 


Emest H. Troth 
Ernest H. Troth, one of the oldest in 
years and length of service in the worsted 


yarn trade, died at his home in Phila- | 
at the age of 87 years. | 


2? 


delphia May 22, 
Mr. Troth was employed by Thos. H. 
Ball, having been at his office last Sat- 
urday, the day before he died. He was 
active in business ‘until the day before 
his death and is believed to be the oldest 
veteran worsted yarn salesman and also 
one of the oldest in point of service. 
Previous to becoming associated with 
the firm of Thos. H. Ball, Mr. Troth 
was connected with the yarn selling de- 
partment of John & James Dobson, Inc., 
having been with this concern for more 
than 25 years. Before joining the Dob- 
son organization, Mr. Troth was em- 
ploved by the worsted yarn selling firm 
of Richard Campion, which will 
remembered by the older members 
the trade, having since been discontinued. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War, 


having fought in many important battles | 


of the War of the Rebellion. 





Smith Whaley Hamrick 

Smith Whaley Hamrick, one of the 
promising young men of the textile in- 
dustry, died on May 16 at the home of 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Ham- 
rick, Columbia, S. C., after an illness of 
three months. Mr. Hamrick, whose 
father is general superintendent of the 
Hampton Dept., of the Pacific Mills, 
Columbia, S. C., was with the Pacific 
Mills at Lyman, S. C., in a responsible 
capacity, when he became fatally ill. He 
was removed to Columbia about a month 
ago. He was educated in the Columbia 
(S. C.) public schools, at Bailey Military 
Institute, Greenwood, S. C., and at Clem- 


son (S. C.) College, from which last 
named institution he was graduated in 
1925. While there he took the textile 


course and went almost immediately with 
the Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., and then 
to the Lyman (S. C.) Department of 
Pacific Mills. 


James Warren Lane 

James Warren Lane, president of the 
West Boylston Mfg. Co., 
Mass., died at his home in St. James, 
Long Island, N. Y., on May 22. He was 
62 years old and a son of the late J. 
Henry Lane, founder of J. H. 
Co., New York, cotton merchants, of 
which he was treasurer for a number of 
vears. He was also president of the 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, and a direc- 
tor of the Equitable Trust Co., 
York. Mr. Lane was senior warden in 
St. Bartholomew's Church, New York, 
and a member of various clubs and or- 
ganizations. He maintained a game pre- 
serve on Robin’s Island on Peconic Bay, 
Long Island. He leaves four sons. 





Edmund Turner 
Edmund Turner, for many years New 
York agent of the Newburgh Bleachery, 
died in a Newburgh (N. Y.) hospital 
last Tuesday. Mr. Turner had been in 
the market last on Thursday, May 20. 
The following day he contracted a slight 
cold and his condition rapidly grew 
worse. Mr. Turner had been associated 
with the Newburgh Bleachery more than 
32 years, during most of which time he 
was the company’s New York agent. 
He joined the Chadwick brothers, found- 
ers of the bleachery, when a young man. 
He was born in England about 56 years 

ago. A brother survives him. 


be | 


of | 


Easthampton, | 


New | 
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SER BRB R EERE 
| 


Locking the 
Profits Door 


O make lengthy adjustments after the 

new machine has been installed on 

your floor is to lock the door after profits 

have been stolen— 

your profits, 
ours. 


and 


| That’s why we test 
every Brinton ma- 
chine under actual 
operating conditions 
before it leaves our 
factory. This rigid 
inspection assures 
you the least possible 
loss from installation 
delays. 


We will be glad to 


furnish information 





of our complete line. 


Lane & | 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 





Great Britain and the Continent: 


Australia: J. H. Butter & Ce., 
Wildt & Co.,'Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


Sydney, Melbourne. 


FOREIGN 
AGENTS 


South America: Santiago Scotto, 
Moreno 1756. Casilla Correo 662, 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 


50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China 
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_ Speaking of Dividends 


When you consider the amount of capital necessary to enter the hosiery 
business, isn't it the part of wisdom to invest in equipment that has 


proven itself thoroughly dependable in America’s largest and most 
profitable mills? 


Reading Full Fashioned Knitting Machines lay just claim to that dis- 
tinction by their acknowledged ability to produce the most “‘firsts”’ 
per section over any given period of time. And it’s the firsts per year 
that determines the value of any Full Fashioned Knitting Machine. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 


oe Way 


S 
As far as well-dressed women 


are concerned, there és no other 
stocking but Full-Fashioned. 
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FULL FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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FABRICS 


Cotton Goods More Active 





Consider Late Spring Start 





W ool Goods Men Review 
the Advantages of Delay 


Usually at this time of year 
merchants in the wool goods 
trade turn their attention to dévelop- 
ment of the spring season 12 months 
ahead. At this particular time there 
is evident a more conservative spirit 
than usual and the majority appear 
to be in favor of delay of the regular 
spring openings until late in August 
and many express preference for Sep- 
tember. Early July opening at a time 
when clothiers are still wrestling with 
the fall season and when retailers are 
just carrying out their clearances for 
the spring just past, has not proved 
in recent years to be of much value 
is a business getter for the new 
spring season. The best that can be 
said for it is that it sets prices for 
a new period and may permit the 
release of further fall business held 
ip by buyers on the chance that the 
new prices might be lower or that 
new might shown) which 
could be made tall features. 


styles be 

This premature introduction of 
styles made for the following spring 
into the fall distribution is one of the 
ibuses of the early opening. The 
mly benefit appears to be the release 
of final fall business, and this release 
might be obtained by some definite 
action on prices or by showing a few 
supplementary fall lines, rather than 
hy spreading the whole spring offer- 
ing out at a time when clothiers have 
not given material evidence that it is 
wanted. Many clothiers ask for early 
openings, but they have not supported 
hem in recent vears. The only con- 
clusion is that they seek the benefit 
§ the longer period to bear the mar- 
ket, or that they profit in the use of 
styles for one season ahead of that 
for which they are intended. 

\ll this talk has been gone over 
fore in the men’s wear market in 
lvance of seasonal opening time, and 

the last minute it has been disre- 
varded. The start of the leading pro- 
lucers in the field is the signal for 

rest to fall in line. This coming 
ily may be time for a repetition of 
his same experience but many are 
ping that the lesson of recent fam- 
seasons has been enough to get 

e delayed opening tried just once. 

lhe possibility of opening lines in 
\ugust present but it does not 

rk sufficient a change from past 
tics. The latter part of August 
to be tied up with vacations 
with plans for the Labor Day 
1day 


is 


ms 
which as the last holiday of 


summer period, and always a 
eek-end at that, seems to be given 


re attention than all the others. 


The answer is the first two weeks in 

September and if all started promptly 

there would be little left to do by the 

time the Jewish holidays came around. 
* * * 


Current Business: ‘he wool goods 
field is generally quiet. The appli- 
cation of buyers upon duplicates 
is not so vigorous as a few weeks 
The weather has discouraged a 
prompt start to the spring retail sea- 
son and distributors are apparently 
waiting to see what kind of a set- 
back, if any, the cool weather of May 
is going to give to the clothing trade. 
* * * 


ago. 


Tropicals: A spot scarcity of the 
better grades of tropicals is reported. 
Mills have been most conservative on 
their operating and have 
made up only such quantities as were 
under order or assured of being taken. 


schedules 


In some of the cheaper grades, some 
There is particu 
Mills are getting 
for the spring, 


goods are available. 
lar interest in grays. 
out sample blankets 
1928, season, and one selling house in 
New York is said to have taken an 
advance business already by the show- 
ing of the samples in the blankets 
received from the mill. The tropicals 
law unto themselves and the 
remarks about delayed openings do not 
apply to them. Except for southern 
wear and export, they are applicable 
to only one season. And there is no 


are a 


intermediate season for a premature 
offering to upset. 
<< 
Overcoatings: After a slow start | 


there appears to be developing a fairly 
good overcoating business. Not. all 
mills are benefitting and it is obvious 
that there will curtail- 
ment in yardage available for next fall 
as compared with yardages for similar 
seasons in the past. Whether distri- 
bution has shrunk to the same extent, 
remains to be seen. 
agents believe that it has. 
x * * 


be a marked 


A number of mill 


A New Idea: A selling house in the 
wool goods field is about to do busi 
ness on the 
to their use groups of ten looms in a 
wide variety of different plants. They 
propose to get out styles as needed by 
their customers, and will be prepared 
to give the maximum variety. 
apparently be possible to take orders 
on small quantities of goods, and to 
make up on short notice almost any- 
thing the buyer may suggest. On such 
a basis as this one may picture a mill 
of the future distributing through 10, 
15 or more agencies, each being re- 


sponsible for groups of about 10 looms. 


basis of having assigned 


It will | 


| 36%-in., 72x80, 4.70... 
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Buyers Show Confidence in 
Stability for Months to Come 


URTHER bits of evidence have 

come to light during the last few 
days of the great stability of the cotton 
goods market. It is not probable thar 
any backward move need be made in 
finished goods for many months, and 
gray goods fluctuations are still trend- 
ing upward. The raw cotton advance 
outrun the market whole, 
having gained 4c per pound since last 
December while no standard 
vave made anything like that advance. 
Similarly finished goods as a class 
have not risen even the small amount 
that has been recorded in gray, goods. 

The farther from the 
material, the the stability, 
which merchants believe is as it ought 
It is essential however that the 
trade as a whole recognize that cotton 


has as a 


goods 


away Taw 


greater 
to be. 
may recede a bit without affecting the 


that further 
advances are in line if cotton holds its 


general market, and also 


present levels or mounts higher. The 
evident reason for the even keel is 
that mills have stocks of cheaper 


cotton which they are willing to use 
against orders. 

Merchants who look into the long 
future are not disposed to expect much 
higher figures either cotton 


on or 


goods for some time. hey reiterate 
their statement that higher prices will 
undesirably restrict distribution, and 
they do that the 


facturing will not 


not believe manu- 


fraternity support 


raw cotton on a further advance be- 
yond the one now established. They 
admit that there are still a few ad- 


vances to be made in finished goods 
but they expect present levels in gen- 


eral to hold through the vear. The 
conservatives stress the Mississippi 
flood as a disaster which must have a 
reaction, even if not felt for several 
months. They argue that too pre- 
cipitate advances at present would 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


May 25 | May 18 May 26, 1926 


| Spot cotton, N. Y.... 16.50¢ 4 15.80¢ 18. 90¢ 
Print Cloths ™ 
| 27- in., 64x60, 7.60.. 514-5144 5-514 ¢ 5vs¢ 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35... 7'¢-74%¢ 96’ <-74¢ 7Me 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 8'4-84%¢ 775-8\4¢ 815¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 9-9'<¢ %¢ 9'5-954¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 10¢ = =9°g-10¢ 105 5¢ 
Brown'Sheetings 
| 36-  in., 56x60, 4.00 8-\\4¢ 8¢ F9ol¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00.. 954-93 4¢ 94¢ MMI 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00. 796-73 4¢ Thee 814-88 c¢ 


Pajama Checks' 
8-84¢ ™ 774-8¢ UR 914-95<¢ 


3644-in., 64x60, 5.75... 614-6344 6'5-654¢  714-75¢ 


Miscellaneous ' ez 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 10¢ 10¢ 12¢ 

Denims, 2.20s 141 0¢ 1414¢ *15¢ 

Tickings, 8 oz. . 18'5-20¢ 1844-20¢ *19\4¢ 

Standard prints 8¢ 8¢ Glo¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in.. 0¢ 9¢ o¢ 


*Nominal 





place the market in a position where 
it might be into a back 
which doubtless can be avoided by a 
steady hand on price making at the 
present time. in- 
dustry however taking the best 
course without having to be told. 
* o* *~ 

Print Cloths: Monday proved a big 
day in the print cloth market. Several 
big buyers came actively into the field, 
and estimates were going around the 
market that tor on 
64 x 60s had totaled 5,000,000 yards. 
inch goods and most 
ot the business is said to have been 
c for deliveries through July. 


torced set 


Lhe cotton goods 


1s 


sales the day 


hese were 38! 


done at 


7 
Later in week goods were scarce at 


= I 


4 


O08 x 
with 


gc. The price on June deliveries of 
72s early in the week was 8%e, 
July at Sic. 
turned strong 
weeks back. 
possible last 


Sentiment has 
it two 
Che slightly lower prices 


again, as was 
week have disappeared 
Narrow goods 
are particularly strong, partly because 
ot t that kall sup- 
plied most of these goods and so much 


on most constructions 


he fact River has 
leall River machinery has gone out of 
the running, * * * 

Sheetings: |he market for sheeting 
has been quiet. Prices hold very firm 
and the ruling figure on 31-inch, 5- 
yard goods on the spot was 6c early 
in the week. 
centrated business in this field lately, 


but the general distribution of orders 


here has been no con- 


has been fairly satisfactory and mills 
appear to be well taken care of. 

* * * 
in these 
goods has been moving more slowly 


Rayon Alpacas: }}usiness 


of late. Prices are lower than what 
they were at the top of the active 
period three months ago. It has been 
reported that 68 x 4Xs rayons are 
available at 17Cc. 
* * * 
Prints: Large business has been 


resumed on standard prints and per- 
cales. Buyers have been seeking for- 
ward deliveries and a number of dis- 
tributors have been requesting sellers 
to hasten shipment of their goods on 


order. Apparently these distributors 
are sailing close to the wind with small 
stocks. <A rise in temperature will 
probably do much to stimulate even 


more business in prints and various 
sorts of washable dress fabrics. 


Burlap Market Neglected 


Buyers Show No Interest 
Prices Sag Still Further 
Demand for burlap in New York 
remained without improvement at the 
start of the current week. Despite the 


and 





TEXTILE WORLD 


An unbroken chain from raw 
materialtoconsumer. Withevery 
process, as well as the distribu- 
tion under our direct supervision, 


we offer you a Rayon service as SS) 
dependable as it is complete. yes: ae CONSUMERS 


‘ 


Single and converted 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE Co. of denien Ue 


General Offices: 40 East 34th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 7171 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

T. E. Hatch Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. Cosby and Thomas, Charlorte, N. C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
George J. Loerzel, Chicago, IIl. Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
SNIA-VISCOSA FACTORIES: 

ITALY: Torino Cesano Maderno Pavia Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 


May 28, 1927 
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Fabrics—Continued 


fact that there were reports of Cal- 
‘utta cables indicating a slight upturn 
on the primary, market, the price situa- 
m in New York continued weak. 
\lthough many burlap users look 
r improved demand in July they are 
ndisposed to anticipate it. The bag 
rade is quiet, but may pick up with a 
betterment in the flooded areas of the 
Mississippi valley. At present how- 


Lull in Silks More Pronounced — 


Slackening 


in 


ever consumers 
hand-to-mouth. 

Prices have eased off until 10! 
40s on the spot and nearby were avail 
able at 8.65c. June shipment 
quoted at 8.55 to 8.60c. For 
40s on the spot and nearby, 6.70c was 
asked. Shipments from Calcutta 
from June to September were on the 
same basis. 


are moving strictly 


Cs 


was 
8 oz. 


Georgettes 


and Prints Less Confident 


ETWEEN seasons conditions be- 

came the rule last week with the 
whole situation helped not at all by 
the almost universal return of the 
cold, unseasonable weather that has 
afflicted the apparel industries like a 
blight the whole spring. Goods were 
moving in fair quantities, but in noth- 
ing like the volume that would consti- 
tute good business in the minds of the 
silk manufacturers. The industry has 
been geared up to high production. 

Needless to say changing customs 
and styles have plaved their part this 
spring. Two things have affected 
of sales. One has been the 
ultra short dresses which do not require 


1 
volume 


the same yardage while the other has 
been the insistence on popular price 
merchandise. The latter is made up 
» sell at a price and this does not 
permit cutters to pay more than cer- 
tain minimum levels for silk 
The buys 
‘heap dresses and discards them quick- 
vy which immediately puts at a 
ulvantage the larger reputable house 
attempts to manufacture better 
» silks that will give some wear. 
call is for cheap stuff that will 
e at a price, and wearing qualities 


their 
consumer 


\ rd eoods. 


dis- 


~ Li 


e so secondary a consideration as to 
merit little attention. 
x * * 
Georgettes: Some slackening in evi- 
lence in gray goods markets which is 
ught to presage a lull all around. 
Cutting up trade and stores still buy- 
ing in good quantities and prices re- 
n about the same with the range on 
three thread between $1.22'% and 
35 depending upon quality and con- 
tion. Failure of prices to reflect 
weakness indicates the quick 
t on the part of large houses to 
ns at this time which is avoiding 
re serious overproduction. 
x * x 


Sy 


Prints: Moving in volume but situa- 
is reported in well informed 
rters as slightly less confident due 

uiet business last week. 

* ok x 

Satins: Still being heavily bought 
for fall season. Large quantities 
lready booked and further quantities 
taken at profitless prices in manu- 
‘turers’ opinion. One manufacturer 
is sold up on his satins stated 
veek that he was basing his 20/22 
Price for his warps on $5.50 for 
Special Crack. He uses this grade 


| + 
ids 


and so far the best he has been able 
to do lately has been $5.67%. 
* ok x 
Crepe-de-Chine: \Vashable numbers 
do fairly well but market is less active 
by far. Retailers are through buving 
temporarily unless they find that there 


is a stronger call over the counter dur- | 


ing June than anticipated. 
“ * * 


Silk Situation ot a Glance: fPro- 
puCTION: Decreasing. 

DEMANDS: Smaller than in past 
weeks. 

Stocks: Not thought unusually 
heavy. 

Raw Siik: Prices steady; stocks 
unchanged. 


SENTIMENT: Rather depressed by 


continual demands for lower prices. 
Esmond Mills Expands Design- 
ing Department 


The designing department of the 
Esmond Mills, New York, has been 
much enlarged and has been in 


stalled in quarters especially con 


structed for the purpose. These quar- 
ters are in a large pent house on the 


roof of the Clarence Whitman build 


ing, 21 East 26th Street, where the 
designers have ample light from the 
sides as well as from the glass skv 


lights. 
terest in 


The increasing American in 


interior decorating in the 
home, according to this company, has 
necessitated the establishment of the 
most modern designing facilities. Ina 
national research into this subject, this 
company discovered that 59% of the 
women of have definite 
color schemes in their bed rooms. 


the country 


Carruth to Bill Through Peierls, 
Buhler & Co. 


John G. Carruth & Co. (Endur- 
ance Mills, Inc.), announce that they 
will hereafter bill their goods through 
Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., factors, 
260 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

John G. Carruth & Co. have been 
in existence for 40 
occupy a building of their own 
cated at Indiana Avenue 
hill Street, Philadelphia. 
manufacture an 
worsted, woolen, 


and 

lo- 
Rose- 
Thev 
of 
cotton 


over vears 


and 
extensive line 
ravon and 
goods for jobbers and cutters. 
They also maintain offices at 185 
Madison Avenue and 43 
Street, New York City. 
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It's the finish 


that counts! 


F what avail is all the care devoted to wet finish- 

ing operations if the finished fabric has a dis- 
tinctly noticeable oil or soap odor —if it is undesir- 
ably harsh and non-flexible, and takes the dye un- 
evenly, resulting in spotty, streaky colors? 


Every textile man knows what this means. The 


goods must either be reprocessed, or sold at a lower 
price. 


Prevent this from happening in your mill. Make 
sure your goods have a uniformly fine finish by 
processing them the OAKITE way. OAKITE, used 
as an assist in kier boiling, soaping, scouring and 
other operations, assures the complete removal of 
oil, soap, dirt everything that might preclude a 
quality product. it gives fabrics an excellent bottom 
for dyeing. It imparts unusual softness to goods— 
and can be depended upon to eliminate oil and soap 
odors, permanently. 


Whatever your wet finishing problem is, OAKITE 
can help you. Simply write and tell us of your 
troubles, or send for booklet No. 997. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 





Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, *Birmingham, Ala., *Boston 
Bridgeport * Brooklyn Buffalo Camden, Charlotte, N : *Chicago *Cincinnati, 
*Cleveland, *Colmmbus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des 
Moines Detr Erie, Flint Mich., Fresno Cal., *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, 
Hartford, *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, 

Ky., *Memphis, Tenn *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, New 
burg N. Y New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., 

I ladelphia, *Pittsburgh Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., 

Providence Reading *Rochester, Rocktord Rock Island, 

San Francis« ‘Seattle, *St Louis, South Bend, Ind., 

Syracu *Toledo, *Toronto, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, 


*Vancouver B C., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester 


of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARM REG U.S PAT OFF 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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\Vhat are your problems, 
Mr. Textile Manufacturer? 


LET us tell you how to use Celanese. We have customers 
who are using our yarn for every conceivable operation in 
knitting and weaving. 

Our technical men have practical information enabling 
chem to show you how Celanese can be used and just what 
denier and twist is the correct yarn for any operation. 

Let us assist you also in the dyeing and finishing of 
Celanese fabrics. We can give you complete information 
on dyeing Celanese in conjunction with any other yarns, to 
obtain union shades or cross-dye effects. If you wish to 
use any group of dyestuffs in the presence of Celanese, we 
can supply you with practical formulas. 

Pure silk in the presence of Celanese may be degummed 
without delustering the Celanese. The formula called for 
in this case is as short and practical as that employed in 


degumming methods for silk alone. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and re- 
markably durable; and it has unique hygienic 
qualities. The dyestuffs used for dyeing 
Celanese brand fabrics give colors that are 
unusually fast to sun, suds, salt-water and 
perspiration. 


ELANES 


res.us. BRAND Pat. ore 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Formerly American Cellulose &@ Chemical Mfg.Co. Ltd 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


WorRKs AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 
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Good Demand, but No Sharp 
Rise in South 

Gastonia, N. C., May 21.—Trad- 
ing in common stocks of a large num- 
ber of southern textile mills was more 
active than at any time during the 
last 90 days and while no large ad- 
vances were noted in the general list 
of common stocks, a good demand 
continued throughout the week with 
several good sized blocks changing 
hands and purchased evidently as in- 
vestments in the majority of transac- 
tions. 

The Belmont group of common 
stocks continued to lead the list, but 
practically each of the issues traded 
in did not show any material advance. 
lhe new issue of Mooresville Cotton 
Mills common stock without par value 
was in demand at prices ranging from 
35 to 38 but only few offerings were 
placed on the market. 

The general average in price of 25 
active common stocks for the 
closed at 112.02 as compared 
with 111.94 a week ago according to 
figures released by R. S. Dickson & 
Co. 


most 


W eek 





silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 


(Week ending May 24) 
h Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
, 18%, Belding Heminway 4,400 20% 195% 20 
» 1914 Century Ribbon. 8,70 16% 14% 15 
4 49 Julius Kayser . 21,700 571% 54 56 
11%6 H. R. Mallinson 2,300 16% 16 16% 
1046 Vath RARte.4..2.60650 cove. ke : x 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 
(Week ending May 24) 

Sales High Low Last 
100 29% 29% 29% 


Stocks 


irtaulds, Ltd 


A Spotty Securities Market 





General Price 


Trend Is Up. 


ward but Buyers Discriminate 


Boston, May 25. 
course of textile share values 


Ta 


in this and other markets, while 
continuing a general upward tend- 


ency, is punctuated with a sufficient 
number of exceptions to prove that 
investors must operate with dis- 
crimination and with as complete 
knowledge as possible regarding the 
status of individual corporations. If 
the course of values of a majority of 
textile stocks listed on the local 
change was to be accepted as 
metric of the market trend, 


ex- 
baro- 
then the 


week’s results would indicate lower 
values. All of the locally listed tex 
tiles excepting Amoskeag preferred 


and Bigelow-Hartford common show 
a decline for the week, but these re- 
sults are offset to a large extent bv 
the fact that local private and auction 
trading, as well as private trading re 
ported in New Bedford and the South. 
indicate a continued trend, 
although of lessened 
strength. 


upward 
somewhat 


The American Woolen issues have 
been made the target of a bear raid 
during the last two davs on the New 
York exchange, with the result that 
the preferred at 50% is off 47% points 


for the week, and the common at 
1734 shows a net decline of 1% 
points. The preferred touched a new 


low today of 49% and the common 














paign that is unwarranted by the 
actual business and financial status of 
the big company. Amoskeag has also 
been under some pressure on the local 
exchange, for after selling last week 
as high as 6214 it closed today at 
a net decline for the week 
of 1% points. The preferred in the 
meantime has sold in a moderate way 


6034, or 


as high as 83, which is an advance 
for the week of 2 points. Pacific has 
fluctuated within a range of 40 to 3814 
and closed today at 39, or a decline 
for the week of I point. Bigelow- 
Hartford common at 847% is up 7% 
point for the week and has sold dur- 
ing this period as high as 85. New 
England Southern common, as a re- 
sult of reported pending readjustment 
of its capital structure, has reacted 
from a recent high of $4 to a low of 
50c, the preferred remaining nomi- 
nally quoted at $s. 

At today’s auctions notable ad 
vances were scored in Lancaster pre- 
ferred, Naumkeag, Otis, 
Gluck and Nyanza. Otis advanced 20 
points to 44; preterred, 
197% points to 4914; Gluck, 4 points 
to 84, and Naumkeag 3% points to 
193%. The notable declines 
were of 1414 points in Granite Mills 
oft Fall and of 16% 
points in Chace Mills of Fall River 
to 414. 


Pepperell, 


Lancaster 


only 


River to 5% 





for some time of a plan of readjust- 
ment of unsecured 
stock capitalization of 
Southern 


indebtedness and 
New England 
Mills finds confirmation ir 
a letter of Treasurer Albert L. Scott 
to holders of 7% 10 year sinking fund 
gold notes of International Cotton 
Mills, a predecessor of New England 
Southern Mills, which notes are due 
December 1, 1929, and which refers 
to interest on these notes due June 1 


1927. 


This letter is in part as follows: 

“The present financial situation of 
New England Southern Mills requires 
a readjustment of its unsecured in- 
debtedness and stock capitalization. 
The company has been engaged for 
some time with Lee, Higginson & Co. 
who have marketed 
securities, including 


certain of its 
the notes, 
and the banks to whom it is indebted, 
in formulating a plan for such read- 
justment. 


1929 


A proposed plan has now 
been substantially formulated and will 
be shortly submitted to the noteholders 
and stockholders of the company for 
their consideration and action. 

“It is expected that this plan will 
provide for the payment in case of 
part of the interest due June 1, 1927, 
namely, at the rate of $27.50 on each 
would 
the rate 
—the rate paid on the bank 
from December 1, 1926, to 
May 15, 1927, the date to which the 
bank loan interest has been paid. 

“No the interest due will 
be paid on June I and any coupons 


$35 coupon. This adjustment 
be equivalent to interest at 
ot 6%- 


loans 


part of 


then presented will be returned to 
their owners. 
“Holders of the 1929 notes are, 





























strial Rayon 5,30 7% 6% 7 sold down to 17%. Apparently this N. E. Southern Capital Change __ therefore, requested not to present the 
Enis Viscene, AMS ves-<-0+ OT se meen © taid is based upon a whispering cam Rumors that have been current June 1 coupons for payment on that 
7T ™~ 
MILL STATEMENTS 
| | ASSETS LIABILITIES 
| a science aetna htaccess a 5 ine sania perennial wissen tapalaeacaaas 
Name and address of company le. ee | Fiscal Real Miscellaneous Total Accounts 
| business | your Cash and Raw Total estate, |-—— — $$ ——__—_—_—— payable, Capital Surplus, 
debts materials, | quick | buildings 2 oa floating aa profit and 
receivable | mdse., etc assets and | Amount Description | and funded | loss, ete. 
| | | macninery debt | 
Neild Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, Mass,,....}| Cotton | Dee 31, 1926 $468 , 567 $496 ,770 $965 ,.337 |$1,673,321 | . ‘ ne | $2,638,658 | $91,840 | $1,200,000 $1,346,818 
Dec. 30, 1925 551 , 267 612,229 | 1,163,496 | 1,545,681 + ; hae . | 2,709,177 71,026 | 1,200,000 1,438,151 
| 
; : cae MOL! < cenelm | i eae ea i aka: ee IE ge acetate = ss 
City Mfg. .. New Bedford, Mass....... Cotton | Dee. 31, 1926 677.770 | 393,593 | 1,071,363 | 1,477,243 | $13,300 | Miscellaneous | 2,561,906 | ........ 750,000 1,811,906 
liaise , ™ Dec. 31, 1925 592,032 | 600,812 | 1,192,844 | 1,404,796 13,300 | Miscellaneous 2,610,940 6,608 750,000 1,854,332 
| | 
Maverick Mills, East Boston, Mass.........| Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 415,570 | 392,166 807 ,736 | 1,720,636 283,655 | Miscellaneous | 2,812,027 1,114,151 507 ,300 | 1,190,576 
mreeiel SOR ee Dec. 31, 1925 268.446 | 545,615 814,361 1,715,689 222,515 | Miscellaneous | 2,752 , 265 1,120,772 507 ,300 1,124,193 
| | | | 
Mano ills, New Bedford, Mass........ Cotton | Jan. 1, 1927 138,722 | 1,075,782 | 1,214,504 | 9,666,075 258,972 | Miscellaneous | 11,139,551 2,477,516 8,000,000 *1 961,570 
One as Ee ae Jan. 1, 1926 145,490 | 2,249,376 2,394,866 | 9,633,897 | 271,219 | Miscellaneous | 12,299 ,982 2,167,350 8,000 , 000 2,132 ,632 
Pemaquid Mi New Bedford, Mass.......- Cotton | Dee. 31, 1926 20,704 | 245,950 266 654 1,155,592 417,916 | Miscellaneous | 1,840,162 261,824 1,050,000 528 ,338 
ee ee ° Dec. 31, 1925 32882 266 ,656 299,538 | 1,106,448 | 408 ,335 | Miscellaneous | 1,814,321 241,967 1,050,000 522,354 
| ft. de | | , & F : 
Pierce } . New . Mass........| Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 | ...... bad } 2,127,485 de 2 | 2,950,088 86,188 600 ,000 2,263 ,900 
tak ai ia an. 31 1925 556,227 | 1,740,499 2,296,726 | 810,210 | 603 | 3,107 ,539 80,988 600 , 000 2,426,551 
ig | | | 
= ; : | tay alk ca ciated a 2 
Renfrew Mfg. Co., N Adams, Mass..... Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 162,702 | 1,070,864 | 1,233,566 | 2,779,464 | +592,893 | Miscellaneous | 4,605,923 | 1,642,361 | 1,692,500 1,271,062 
nee ae a So oe Dee. 31, 1925 464,842 1'408'031 1,872,873 | 2,731,784 145,029 ; ; 4,749 ,686 1,879,794 1,692,500 | 1,177,392 
| i 
y € | 2 R | nae Per nov 9 | 95 999.747 7 OF are 97 
New B 1 .. New Bedford,| C. & J. | Dee. 31, 1926 192,101 385,463 577 , 565 527,182 | 120, GOO | ccc ces 1,220,747 | ... eee 657 , 250 572 ,4§ 
‘+See ae ss Dee. 31 ,1925 230,870 | 401,852 632 ,722 150,000 | 100 , 000 2 cose | 882,722 107 ,979 655,750 118,993 
Quissett Mill, New Bedf See Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 | 1,811,633 | 727,332 | 2,538,965 | 2,268,879 Pare aecac bs Raacenes 4,807 ,844 39 ,004 2,305,000 2,463 ,840 
ee ae ee ee Dec. 31, 1925 | 1,731,472 | 849,791 | 2-581. 969. | 2.964.168 1 ccc cc cccs | ivcues 4,845,405 37,003 | 2,305,000 2,503,420 
| } | ~ ” 7 
Lyman Mills, voke, Mass.............-| Cotton | Dee. 31, 1926 | 1,179,388 538,618 | 1,718,006 | 1,000,000 | ..... DAB donmend eases 2,718,006 30,546 1,470,000 1,217 ,460 
ne Ss, TO Ae Dec. 31, 1925 1'167°224 913,300 | 2,080,524 1,000,000 | .... ae ee ‘ 3,080,524 643 , 136 1,470,000 967 ,388 
| | 
Pilgrim Mi r iv PS «tckseun ees Cotton | Dee. 31, 1926 71,860 | 524,640 | 596,500 | 1,329,645 226 ,385 ctevececenne | aeneee 49,258 1,200,000 903 , 272 
ee een ae Dec. 31, 1925 2091858 | 721,065 | 930,923 | 1,331,222 | 122,048 | *:: "TI! | 2'384'203 280,006 | 1,200,000 904 , 287 


* Deduct deficit of $1,299,535. 











t Includes deficit of $486,261. 
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An_ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine nas _ earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
ir. hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or _ connection. 


‘Tilinsbaat 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 


No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


Endless Leather 
Belt-Splicing 
Machines 


For New 
and Repairs 


on Old 


J. C. PRIMS 
HORNELL, N. Y. 


AYLIGHT is the standard under 

which the human eye functions best. 
Colors are true, eye fatigue is a minimum. 
Macbeth daylight is a satisfying visual 
reproduction of good natural light. What 
do you want to see and how? Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH siifci2 


DEEP WELL DRILLING—DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been solving 
water problems satisfactorily for 33 years for 
textile mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO.,, Inc. 
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L.F.DOMMERICH& CO. 
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Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & GO., Inc. 
Commission MADerchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


E XACT YA RDAG E — without measuring 


Perfect Measuring Tape—rolled up in the 
bolt. Marked every 4% of a yard. Tells 
exact yardage at a_ glance. Prevents 


Perfect Measuring Tape Co. 
303 Fourth Ave., New York 


shortage claims. Send for literature. 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Established 1891 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
Specialists in Textile Cost Service 
Over 20% of all Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. A. operated under our 
Cost Methods 
Send for free booklet, “Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Telephone Main 3593 


CROSBY & GREGORY 


Established 1854 


Richmond, Va. 


BALING PREss| 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE. 


With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 
wor 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Beschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Building, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Marks - ights 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 
{ Industrial Piping and Air Condi tioning 
Profit by ParkSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Financial—Continued 


date but to hold them until the pro- 
posed plan is published. The plan is 
expected to be ready about June I, 

927, or shortly thereafter. 

“In order that holders of the 1929 
notes may receive prompt notice of 
the plan, they are requested to send 
their names and addresses and the 
amount and serial numbers of notes 
held to Lee, Higginson & Company, 
paying agents, 70 Federal street, 
Boston, Massachusetts; 43 Exchange 
place, New York, N. Y.; The 
Rookery, Chicago, Illinois.” 


Salmon Falls Liquidating 

A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Salmon Falls (N. H.) 
Mig. Co. has been called for May 31 
to determine whether an offer of 
$110,000 cash for machinery and mill 
supplies shall be accepted, the pro- 
ceeds of which sale would be equiva- 
lent to a little more than $8 a share 
on the 13,463 shares outstanding. In 
a letter to stockholders Treasurer 
R. T. Lyman states that only one firm 
offer for all of the assets of the com- 
pany was received, and that this was 
too low to recommend its acceptance 
by stockholders. At a meeting of 
stockholders last October the directors 
were authorized to sell any or all of 
the company’s property and_ the 
present offer is the first one to be 
acted upon. The letter of Treasurer 
Roland T. Lyman to stockholders is, 
in part, as follows: 

“When it was decided about seven 
months ago to liquidate the business 
of the Salmon Falls Manufacturing 
Co., your directors hoped that it might 
be possible to sell the property as a 
whole and this was therefore the first 
thing attempted. Various people have 
looked over the mills and several have 
shown decided interest in the prop- 
erty. Only one actual offer, however, 
was received for all the assets and this 
your directors felt was too low to 
recommend its acceptance by the 
stockholders. 


“To liquidate the property piecemeal 
seems now to be the only course to 
pursue and an offer of $110,000 cash 
on or before Sept. 1, 1927, has been 
received for the machinery, mill sup- 
plies and equipment with a few excep- 
tions, which offer your directors 
recommend that you accept. Besides 
this and the valuable water power 
plant, negotiations for the sale of 
which are under way, there will be 
further returns from the sale of the 
land, mill buildings and tenements.” 


Dominion Textiles Earnings 
The annual report of Dominion 
lextile, Ltd., Montreal, Que., for the 
vear ended March 31, 1927, showed 
sales of $20,392,708, compared with 
$21,718,269 for the year 1926. The 
decrease in sales was due to the lower 
costs of cotton, stated the president, 
Sir Charles Gordon, which enabled 
the company to reduce the average 
sale value of the goods approximately 
17%. Manufacturing profits were 
$1,825,293 and interest on investment 
increased $80,000 at $276,692, making 
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the total income $2,101,985 as com- 
pared with $1,905,309 in the previous 
year. After deducting bond interest | 
and preferred dividends, there re-| 
mained a balance of $1,655,823, equiv- | 
alent to $7.36 per share on the 225,000 
shares of no-par-value common stock | 
outstanding. In the previous year | 
the earnings amounted to $6.48 per | 

| 


) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


share. The surplus for the year, 
after deducting common dividends, 
amounted to $530,823. Current as- 
sets are $10,189,093, and working 
capital is half a million dollars less 
than in 1926, or $8,689,826. 
Canadian Cottons Statement 
The annual report of Canadian Cot- 
tons, Ltd., with head offices in Mon- 
treal, show that the net earnings of 
the company are the best since 1924, 
allowing the shareholders a dividend 





of 9%. Sales showed a large increase 
and amounted to $9,015,579. The 


working capital now totals $4,650,808. 
Operating profits for the year were 
$529,237, as compared with $550,058, 
and gross income aggregated $621,- 
705, as compared with $642,680 in the 
previous year. Bond interest amounted 
to $148,324 and provision for bad 
debts to $8,680, leaving net income of 
$464,700. After payment of the usual 
preferred dividends of $219,690, and 
common dividends of $217,240, there 
remained a surplus of $27,770. The 
company bought in nearly $100,000 of 
its own bonds during the year. 
Boston Stock Auctions 

The following sales of textile shares 

were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
170 Naumkeag .. . 100 193%4-% + 3% 
4 Nashawena ssaseevdee) ae 8%+ % 
2 Lancaster, pfd...... é 100 49144 +19% 
20 «Arlington 100 67 — 1% 
30 Granite 1) 54 —14% 
BS CURCS cccves : Ks 1%) 1% —16% 
10 Hoosac Cotton, pfd 100 66% ‘ 
1 Otis 1) 44 +24 
4 Connecticut, Ist pfd 100 36 
2 York weapesa vs 10 24%— % 
25 Plymouth Cordage 1) 110 + 
5 Bates 100 133% +1 
5 Pepperell 100 119% + 1% 
10 Gluck ; ok vi 100 84 + 4 
22 Boston Mfg., 64%% pfd. 1 684 3% 
10 Farr Alpaca : 1%) 158g — ™% 
15 Nyanza .. 100 37 + 1% 
25 Powdrell & Alexander 100 422% + k 





368 Total. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
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ROLLER MILLS 
For Grinding 


VAT COLORS 


Copyright 1923 
No. 52 Three Roller Ink and Color Mill 


Direct Connected with A. C. Motor 
All Mounted on One-Piece Solid Iron Bed Plate 


Send for new Circular No. T-1 Textile Color Grinding 
Machines 


Chas. Ross @ Son Co. 


Makers’of Mixing &® Grinding Machinery Since 1869 


154 Classon Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











In A Bad Year 


Taking the country as a whole, 1926 was a bad 
year for cotton manufacturing. Yet in that year 
cotton mills in the South spun 71 per cent. of the 
cotton consumed in the United States and operated 
63.42 per cent. of the total number of spindle hours. 
As less than 48 per cent. of the spindles in place in 
the United States are in the South, both spindle hour 
and cotton consumption figures prove that in a red 
ink year cotton manufacturing went ahead at a rapid 
pace in the South. 





upon last sales at Bosten public auction 
and Beston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
Ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
hmm. Weel OiG.. o.0% 55 vse eee 
Am. Wool pfd....... HOM 81 84 
Amoskeag, com ‘ 6O% ea eed 
Androscoggin ....... 45 43 46 
pO rrr 67 68 70 
ME Baas. eke 5 5 133% 131 135 
Berkshire Cot. ....... 131 135 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... 84% ... re 
TE EE Te ata 103 107 
MUNG <ci.0's 6:6 :600:0 41 45 
Esmond, pfd....... 100% 98% ... 
DE #66 acrenee6 10 10 13 
Farr Alpaca ........ 158% 158 eine 
ee 14% 15 20 
Hamilton Woolen. ... 28 29 32 
MI esi acais 24% 24 26 
Ipowich, wid... <2... 90 85 sind 
Ipswich, com........ 48 ae 45 
TOWNE iocé sacs 67% 69 7 
Ludlow Asso. ....... 186% 185 190 
Pe ~ ceperepaces. oa 155 160 
Massachusetts ...... 71 65 70 
Merrimack, com...... 120% 124 127 
Ce See 46% 47 50 
IOOSMGR, PEG. .c occ 94% 93 96 
Naumkeag ......... 193% 190 193 
Se ge eee 5 ats ee 
eG pn) sane ae 44 42 45 
ENON | aig ack Mri eswints oe 39 ae “ee 
PONE 5. vce ss ack 1195 119 121 
Plymouth Cordage... 110 108 110 
Tremont & Suffolk. . 23% 19 23 
ME? esina kecene s&s s 26% 25 28 


Conditions that make it possible to manufacture 
cotton at less cost in the South apply to all divisions 

of the textile industry. Pamphlets, based on personal 
surveys by a competent engineering firm, give the 
facts about textile manufacturing conditions in 
Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga District—the 
territory served by Central of Georgia lines. Write 
for these pamphlets. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
‘CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


Mais 
GEORGIA 
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Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


An organization of Spinners and Converters, equipped with 
the plants, capacity and resources to deliver a wide range of 
Natural and Processed Cotton Yarns, 


Controlling: 
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Arcadia Cotton Mills, Inc. 

Charlotte, N. C.—8's to 14's K.P.,—2 to 5 ply. 

Belton Yarns Mills, Inc. 

Belton, Tex.—10's to 24/1 K.P., Cones & Skeins. 

Eastern Mfg. Co. 

Selma, N. C.—26's to 40/1 K.P., Cones. 

Ethel Cotton Mills 

Selma, N. C.—20's to 24/1 K.P., Cones. 

Johnston Mfg. Co. 

Charlotte, N. C.—10’s to 24/1 C.P., Cones & Skeins. 

Monroe Mills Co. 

Monroe, N. C.—24/1 to 36/1 and 2 ply C.P., Cones, Skeins & 
Warps. 

Park Yarn Mills Co. 

Kings Mountain, N. C.—58's and 60/1 & 2 ply C.P., Cones, 
Skeins & Warps. 

Roberta Mfg. Co. 

Concord, N. C.—10's to 18/1 K.P., Cones. 

White Parks Mills Co. 

Concord, N. C.—8's to 16/1 K.P., 


THE ELMORE CO., Spindale, N. C.: 


Single Mercerized, Bleached, Tinted & Dyed Fine Yarns to 
120/2. 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., Spindale, N. C.: 
en Gassed, Bleached & Dyed Cones, Skeins & 


Cones. 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams 


PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


James Bldg 
Franklin Bldg. 





Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bhig. 
READING, PA. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 


~ 
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J. H. SEPARK 
Sec’y and _ Treas. 


J. L. GRAY 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 

Arlington Cotton Mills 

Parkdale Mills, Ine. 

Arrow Mills, Ine. 

Myrtle Mills, Inc. 

Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Combed Sakelaridis 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
26s to 120s — single and ply for 
CONVERTING — KNITTING — WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and l6s to 100s— 2, 3, and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 


Boston Gastonia Philadelphia Chicago 


cu 


Fast Delivery Service 


Daily 128 package cars radiate from 
Chattanooga to all parts of the Country. 
This fast delivery obviates the need for 
carrying large stocks on hand, thus reduc- 
ing carrying charges and cutting down 
overhead. ‘This fast delivery service is 
another reason why users of Dixie Yarns 
have Certified Satisfaction. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO, 


Spinn ers and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
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Rose Mills Appoint Malina Co. 
Agents 

Rose Mills, Inc., York and Water- 
loo Sts., Philadelphia, announce they 
have appointed the Malina Co., 6 West 
18th St. New York City as exclusive 
selling agents to the knitted outerwear 
trade in the United States and Canada 
of their novelty twists and tinsel yarns. 





Johnston Mills Co. Moves Chi- 
cago Office 

Johnston Mills Co., Philadelphia, 
New York, Chattanooga, Charlotte and 
Chicago, announces the removal of 
their Chicago offices from 166 West 
Jackson Boulevard to the Adams 
Franklin Bldg., 222 West Adams St., 
room 688. 





Orange (N. J.) Mattress Mfg. Co., 
recently formed with a capital of $125,- 
000, to operate a local plant, will be repre- 
sented by Horace and Henry T. Stetson, 
15 S. Day St., Orange, attorneys. The in- 
corporators are Arthur and Antonio de- 
Vicentis, both of Orange. 


Gloversville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 


is enlarging the working force in the 
knitting department. 
Superior Mfg. Co., Hoosick Falls, 


N. Y., is again running at near capacity 
in all departments. 





Are Dealers Merchandising Yarn? 





Temptation to Buy for Own 
Account Greater Than Usual 


HERE has been no period in the 

last few years when there has been 
greater temptation to merchandise 
yarn than at the present time. There 
would seem to be little risk in buying 
yarn to-day and holding it for a profit. 
This also applies to the condition of 
the last several weeks; and it is be- 
lieved that certain houses in the trade 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to buy yarn for their own ac- 
count. Otherwise it would be hard to 
determine why certain spinners are 
sold ahead for the length of time that 
reports indicate. 

Will Speculation Recur? 

At a recent meeting of cotton yarn 
merchants in connection with the spin- 
ning group of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, a code of procedure was out- 
lined and sent to various interests in 
the spinning field. This code included 
depreciation of yarn merchandising, 
claiming that it led to speculation and 
to short selling. 
was signed by 
houses in the selling 


This pronouncement 
certain representative 
field, and while 


not stating positively that such houses 
would discontinue a of this 
character, the intimation was that they 
would frown upon it and do all in 
their power to eliminate this element 
of speculation. And yet it would 
seem as though there was a tendency 
to revive older 
discontinued, 
conditions. 


pe | icy 


practices, more or less 
ot favorable 
There is no doubt that a 
good many of those houses which have 
been prominent in the speculative field 
have been forced to a 
of merchandising, 
incurred, 
and 
sentation 
houses. 


because 


discontinuance 

because of 
The tendency 
the 


the 
losses has 


been, is, toward sole repre 
of accounts reputable 
But it is only human nature 
to seize upon a favorable opportunity 
to make more than the 6rdinary com- 
mission on yarn: by 
right and holding 
the market. 
the last and until the 
market turned upward early this vear, 
has meant a depreciation on anything 
that was owned. No matter what the 


by 


purchasing out 
for an advance in 


vear or more 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 


Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 


SR Ts vans hace es oleae 2514,—26 ES ee ee — —2914 
vate uth Witenes ak a, ae ONE ops cece sa ssa mses - —31% 
Lc ret Sne aree eee — —27 on ae kh oe ak eek as — —33%4 
ahs Clow rdc Gociare cma atone eee, - See RUB aos. .0%o. 606 HRM e we 35 —36 
BR ik aie SE aig a Na Rel —2 eee rere 44 —45 

TwoPly Skeins and Tubes 

Rh ate ah. sista elas —26 SE a are eee 34 —341%4 
SA eee — -—26% 30s- 2 Raia ware Males knee 35144—36 
DM sree cg a ore kotuele cuties | ESS ee ere nm ell 
EES eShconass eopeie ee ech aca De er, ook ca cieleiaceuie cies — —46 
SR Serer res 28144—29 40s-2 High breakage..... 48 —49 
ES errr 29%4—30 Mi sac naira e's a aciea sc — —56 
NI areas oo gacate k ka ae 331%4—34 SS a ere — —62 

Single Warps 
RT is Rig cpt a oe ene 2614—27 24s By atende ais kialeasiisre-aras 3314—34 
Tr id oe oe Oe eM  cakvcecsnnsnes 3414—35 
NR re acon ts Saetciialate 27144—28 Oe a raiairg iycaha aha l inser - —36 
ot cc as Givin eae racks ee) ee MOE oc Stacie aris anieaie we 46 —47 
Ba aback ema ates 30 —3l 
Teh Warps 

MN ok tniote sau slciatieeus —_ 240-2 Silas Gewese ere 
NN 5 ate ware sialesate ai — —2 7%, SES aw ame — —35 
ME eid eo Oie aa eon a alley — 98 Rss resis tel a a tblee- se acd a 36 —37 
DE oir Gn wn .-— —28% 40s-2 ordinary.......... — —i7 
RELEASE cn ors 20 —20%% 50e-2 ...........2....-.586 —67 
Es 2 dnc wie mae ere eS Oe re 62 —63 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 2314-2414; white, 2514-26c. 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

NE ears sntdsace va arene wa ee 25144—26 BG a coast aoe 
PMR Viele wa ghee y's eis ose an -— —26 22s (silver Jaeger)...... — —33 
12s .26144—27 | La Se cere re — —32 
ak ree ated cc tar eh aioe et ENN Be ae | IN occ cite wn. 0S yecm, 6's 90.0 — —33 
BN ca isia ki rarte nace piniotete 274%4—28 30s tying im............ 33 —34 
Wo acy a knee wea — 2814 30s extra quality........ 36 —37 
MN aia os ete ae aud ateaey ee See MO yc msita sacs ssce sue 46 —47 

Combed ruin (Aneneay: Quality) 
Warps, Skeins 
SNR een crak ra aac ee 43 —44 SN oie aaa 6 5b 6K Sd 8s 62 —65 
RE Sissies awa seaabieien 49 —850 ME Fa ecuie cea S F5.0'% sw 4% 72 —75 
ME ta test ee thaar ena 54 —56 se reio calorie ae caves 83 —86 
NN gicrrke as a She aicicse ee eee 58 —60 he ESE ata 95 —1l1 00 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at 
For New York spot cotton prices, see page 87. 


noted. 





For staple cotton prices, 


the close of business May 25. 
see page 


The course of prices for 


purchase price might have been, be 
fore very long this yarn would have to 
be sold a lower But 
things are different; and evidences are 
apparent that selling houses own a cer- 
tain amount of yarn—not very large it 
true—on which they expect to 
realize. Certain prices that have been 
reported in the market of would 
seem to prove that this is the case and 
also that the yarn was bought 
the current level obtained. 


figure. now 


is 
ine 
ate 


betore 


Wide Price Variation 


One of the most conspicuous 
features of the market to-day is the 
variance in spinners’ prices on the 


same numbers of 
the developed a 
frequently of from 3c to 4c 
and it hard figure 
should so much difference 
asking prices. 
planation of this variation is 
tain spinners bought cotton when it 


varn. Inquiries of 


spinner have range 
a pound; 
there 
in the 


le ex- 


is to why 
be 
The most plausil 


that cer- 


was near its lowest level. Probably 
no one bought at the dead low of the 
market but there is no doubt that a 
certain number approximated this 
level. Their offerings to-day are un 
doubtedly based on their favorable 


purchases, while others, who are con- 
higher 
not in a position to name competitive 


siderably as to their costs are 


Singles 
NOs sous deans cous —98% 30s 18 19 
je eee ee —— 385 .... cavediespe cil 54 
16s ; i —- 3914 40s ; ; 54 56 
Pees its Wat Sra 6a — — {0 50s 61 63 
eS iid hos cece cee ee a 4) 60s 70 72 
24s . i are a ener, Oe ee - —44 QOD oe ede ware due een wes 82 85 
BON ii Wand wei nine wate caens — —47 80s 93 95 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
SE. GS wetid tate conned 64 —65 5a eee nae 1 12—1 17 
PUN a osteo eka ..66 —67 Singles 
DOME: -civeievadecvucszeccnte® “ie WOR. 6b ekeka Riatledt tee ae 
Ge go sree seta anax cnet =e en 
re 77 —80 Mt: a Fe lansrg'g' ie ei ico ordaal 90 — —98 
WUE S502 aad ie nee are wos edo 78 —82 iit es cawantceuae wns — —1 08 
NES Sido rues aces ichéxwielers 87 —9l BO ican sch Rea wknd ce =e 
70s-2 On OO fie viccs wdtine wed cas — —l1 60 
“eldest Super Quality) 
Single Cones 

Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s ........30 —3l 40 —42 26s ....00 —36 48 —50 
l4s .. 31 —32 41 —43 S08 ..2.020218k —S8 52 —54 
168 31%4)—32% 42 —44 36s <> See 
188 32 —33 43 —45 40s .46 —48 60 —65 
20s ..321%4—33% 44 —46 50s — a 65 —70 
24s 34 —35 46 —48 ES cc'erd als _ — 72 —T75 

Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 

NS oso ace ge ale iu x ecm 46 —48 ae eee 60 —65 
248-2 .48 —50 MP Sic ccw dawn .65 —70 
28s-2 50 —52 a 75 80 
30s-2 52 —54 T0s-2 aid’ ee ward ohne 85 —90 
DR hive ed daw eae wae 56 —5S I hits ora a ice: Brand 1 00—1 05 


Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 


Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
24s — —5d5f 63 —64 76 son — 
ee — —fl 65 —66 78 83 — 
BAS gba css — —63 67 —é68 80 85 — 
Bs va vaees — —8 72 —73 85 0 — 
MO FE a eicen x — —73 77 —78 90 95 — 
| ee ee — —78 82 —R83 96 102 — 
ree — —88 92 —93 Y 67 112 — 


89. 


cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 521 Court St. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


ngures—hence the spread. It is ap- 
preciated that this condition cannot 
ontinue indefinitely if it is based on 
these various characters of purchase. 
(he cheap man will be eliminated 
eventually and his price will go up to 
the level of the spinner, who must base 
his quotation on a higher raw material 
level. 

Inquiries but Few Sales 

A considerable amount of inquiry 
has been reported this week, partic- 
ularly on hosiery yarn, but sales are 
confined to small quantities and largely 
for spot delivery. Transactions of 
over 5,000 or 10,000 pounds are de- 
cidedly the exception. An offer to 
buy 100,000 pounds of 22s cones at 
1!2c below anything which a spinner 
would consider, has been reported. 
Other offers from knitters are de- 
cidedly below what might be regarded 
as the current market level. For in- 
stance, on 30s tying-in yarn, efforts 
ave been made to buy this count at 
3Ic, but spinners’ prices range from 
33¢c up. Certain spinners are asking 
as high as 34c for 22s and yet it prob- 
ably would be a difficult matter to per- 
suade anyone to pay more than 29%c 
for this number. 

Weavers Buy Sparingly 

On weaving yarns the same varia- 
tion in prices is apparent. On 30s-2 
one mill this week quoted as high as 
43c and others range from 36'%c up to 
goc. On 20s there is a similar spread, 
as high as 32c being quoted, with de- 
clared inability to sell above 29%c. 
Nearly all classes of trade using 
weaving yarns report a depressed con- 
dition. The cotton warp dress goods 
trade of Philadelphia is buying little 
or nothing ; the webbing trade is prac- 
tically stagnant ; competition in towels 
has made it impossible for a good 
many of the smaller concerns to 
operate successfully ; and the electrical 
Wire trade are complaining of the 
slump in building conditions. Where 
yarn is bought it is almost univers- 
ally for filling-in requirements and 
practically no anticipation is in evi- 
dence. Another reason for the leth- 
argy on the part of weaving yarn 
buyers is their declaration that they 
cannot pay the advances which have 
been asked of late and come out 
whole on their merchandise. And yet 
the spinner, on the other hand, states, 
with great positiveness, that the ad- 
vances on yarn have been by no 
means commensurate with the in- 
creased cost of cotton and that to- 
day’s levels do not mean replacement 
costs. 
Chattanooga Yarn Market Quiet 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—There was 
no special development in the local 

irn market during the week ending 
May 21 and if there had been it is 
not likely much attention would have 
een given to it, for the second annual 
outing and golf tournament of the 
Chattanooga Yarn Men’s association 
Was an event of May 19 and 20, inter- 
est being centered in it. 

Thrown silk was reported stronger, 

t prices were still being quoted here 


on basis of $6.40. Rayon was firm 
at $1.50 for the 150 denier size. Tens 
carded cones are quoted at 26% to 
27¢ with 60s-2 mercerized at 87c and 
18s combed singles 39 to 4oc. 


Active Cotton Spindles for April 

WasHINGTON, D. C.,—The De- 
partment of Commerce announces 
that according to preliminary figures 
36,943,340 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States on 
April 30, 1927, of which 32,892,442 
were operated at some time during 
the month, compared with 32,919,288 
for March, 32,872,102 for February, 
32,633,550 for January, 32,496,250 
for December, 32,586,770 for No- 
vember, and 32,890,594 for April, 
1926. Details follow: 


| Active spindle hours 


for April 


| Spinning spindles 
(in thousands) 











State east: sh eee 
In place| Active sieht 
April 30! during Total me il 7 
April ag 
in place 
DiS ns5. 36,943] 32,892 8,804,518,361 238 
Cotton-grow’g} 18,135) 17,672.5,654,797,564 312 
New England.| 17,136) 13,760 2,840,946 ,549 166 
Allother.....| 1,670 1,460 308,774,248 185 
Wins a5 1,511 1,463) 429,243,513 284 
Conn.... 1,171 1,058, 219,457,067 187 
Ga 2,972) 2,914) 892,325,565 300 
Me bos 1,122 930} 182,947,960 163 
Mass . 10,782 8 ,418)1,703 , 737,477 158 
ae 177 141 39,885,178 224 
| Ae 1,427 1,112) 253,412,175 177 
N.J | 387 364| 63,379,639 164 
mw 871 729| 165,525,655 190 
N.C ; 6,190 6,016) 1,986,971,919 321 
R.I 2,487; 2,123) 455,845,060 183 
1 5,375 5,331) 1,824,707 , 206 339 
Oe 588 567| 162,766,682 277 
Tex... | 268 247| 81,098,448) 302 
ie 711 691! 156.833 _886| 220 
All other . 897 781) 186,380 931) 208 
British Exports of Cotton 
Manufactures 


MANCHESTER, EnG.—Exports of 
cotton yarns and manufactures from 
the United Kingdom during April 
amounted to £10,674,161 and the total 
of manufactured articles to £41,- 
516,705, compared with £13,413,378 
and £49,062,921 in March, and £11,- 
548,306 and £41,483,354 in April 1926. 

For the four months ended April 
the figures were +£47,.496,837 and 
£175,845.772 against £58,018,253 and 
£194,166,471 in the four months of 
1926. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods in 
April totalled £7,666,750 representing 
316,947,700 square yards, compared 
with £10,006,577. and 393,928,200 
square vards in March, and £8,473,026 
and 281,777,000 square yards in April 
1926. 

In the four months ended April the 
exports were £35,190,099 and 1,331,- 
974,800 square vards, the comparative 
figures for the previous vear being 
£43.911,614 and 1,407,533,100 square 
yards. 

Cotton yarns shipped in April were 
valued at £1,923,436, the weight being 
17,327,600 Ib. In March the figures 
were £2,079,469 and 19,270,800 Ib., 
and in April 1926 £1,854,533 and 
14,436,400 Ib. 

During the four months ended April 
the exports were £7,455,897 and 
66,763,900 lb., compared with £8,- 
209,053 and 62,884,000 lb. in 1926. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 








VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Yarns 
of Quality 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 
LINN MILLS—CORRIHER MILLS 


Double Carded Combed Peeler 
12s to 30s 30s to 40s Single and Ply | 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 








| Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 














Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON 
MILLS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING' A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 


Tryon, N. C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70’s 


Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 
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| 
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and Mercerizing 


Best mercerizing results are 


MOHAIR, ALPACA | | obtained on combed yarns 


spun from carefully selected 


CAMEL HAIR | | cotton, under efficient super- 


TJ. PortersSons ||| Svality Spinning 


vision. in modern mills. 


AND STANDARD MERCERIZED 
YARNS reflect these char- 


CASHMERE Y ARNS | acteristics. 


10S to 6os STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Office Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


For Weav ing and Knitting Canadian Representative 


Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET | St andard 
PHILADELPHIA oS Mercerized Yarn 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES = 5 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES aed @ 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Drastic Advance in Carded Yarn 


Spinners Raise Quotations a 





Cent Within 


PHILADELPHIA. 
DVANCES in carded yarns have 
been the outstanding development 
oi the entire market, past week wit- 
nessing the most drastic and sudden 
price changes so far seen this year in 
the carded section of the market. 
Spinners have raised their prices from 
one to two cents as compared with a 
week ago because of continued tirm- 
ness in the cotton market. Until this 
week carded yarn prices displayed 
little change although both raw cotton 
and combed yarns were being raised 
from week to week. On Monday 
cotton advanced 30 points and_ this 
was the signal for a general advance 
among carded yarn spinners and the 
etfect of this was immediately felt. 
Cotton Up Four Cents 
Spinners point to the fact raw 
cotton has advanced four cents from 
the lowest point reached last December 
while varns, as an average, have not 
advanced this far. While the market 
this week cannot be called active, there 
has been a fair volume of business 
placed at the advanced rates, this be- 
ing more apparent in weaving yarns 
than in knitting. There is a_ fair 
interest in knitting yarns for spot 
shipments, little contracting ahead in 
these yarns being noted. Weavers 
have been taking fair sized quantities, 
many being willing to cover their 
needs for 60 days ahead. Most active 
request has been originating with 
plush manutacturers with demand 
from other trades being received, ac- 
cording to volume, in the following 
order: tape interest is fair; towel 
demand is reported fair; upholstery 
and drapery demand spotty; men’s 
wear interest in yarns is poor and 
sales of dress goods yarns have been 
hardly noticeable this week. 
Carded varn prices have changed so 
drastically many of these manutfac- 
turers have withdrawn from the 
market, refusing to follow this sudden 
idvance, which makes them pay a cent 
or more above the prices they were 
uoted a week ago. For example, 
spinners are quoting up to 38c for 
30s-2 warps of average quality which 
vere available at 35'%c last week 
here. Dealers are holding 20s-2 warps 
nd skeins at 31¢ and sales of medium 
ze have been reported at 30c, being 
e same quality of yarn that sold for 
yk a week ago. It is noticeable 
arse counts of weaving yarns are 
lling at prices closely approximat- 
ing those of finer numbers, 20s-2 for 
mple, in several instances have been 
oved at figures little above that 
ther dealers are obtaining for I4s-2 
10s-2 warps and skeins. 
Weaving Interest Leads 
While carded yarn demand has been 
ger in weaving qualities than in 
nitting several fair sized sales of 





Few Days 


carded and combed have been re- 
ported, one of the latter calling for 
100,000 lbs. of medium-weight num- 
bers sold upon a basis of 41¢ for 20s 
combed. Good grade carded knitting 
yarns have been sold in fair sized 
quantities on the basis of 27'%c tor 
10s while ordinary quality has been 
moved on a basis of 26c. Several 
spinners are holding the latter varn 
on a basis of 27¢ for 10s while others 
are willing to sell on a 26c basis, these 
figures all being a cent above those 
asked a week ago for the same spin- 
nings. 

That this advance has developed so 
quickly in carded varns and at a time 
when demand from manufacturers is 
hardly fair, has been the subject of 
comment in the trade, causing a divi- 
sion of opinion as to the immediate 
trend of the market. Manufacturers, 
in most instances, have not as yet fol- 
lowed the advance and are confining 
their purchases to small or medium- 
sized quantities usually wanted for 
quick shipments. They believe lack 
of demand from consumers will cause 
spinners to reduce latest quotations 
even though raw cotton remains 
strong. Spinners on the other hand 
point to the fact carded varns have 
not been keeping abreast with previous 
advances in the cotton market and 
carded varn prices are low in compari- 
son with advance that has already 
taken place in the raw material 
market. 


Combed Less Active 


During recent weeks, until the 
present one, combed and mercerized 
yarn advances have featured the 
market, comparatively little attention 
being given carded qualities which re- 
mained stationary, combed qualities 
being raised from day to day as news 
from the flooded regions of the 
Mississippi valley indicated to spin- 
ners of combed yarns their future 
supply of long staples was endangered. 
This week carded yarn changes have 
eclipsed those of combed for the first 
in several months, although the latter 
continues firm and inclined to touch 
higher levels each week, especially in 
the finer counts. Combed = spinners 
are now well sold ahead on the large 
volume of business recently placed 
and sales this week have been more 
of a spotty nature, falling-off in 
demand being caused as much by the 
fact many spinners are not able to 
offer varns for delivery within the 
next two months as by the fact manu 
facturers are less inclined to buy at 
latest prices. 

A similar condition is reported by 
mercerizers. Hosiery manufacturers 
placed a large amount of business 
with mercerizers just before the most 
recent advance and it is believed com- 


1 


paratively little trading has been done 





Cotton Yarn 
of Quality 


Knowledge 


The customer having ac- 
curate knowledge of costs, 
from yarn to finished prod- 


uct, is daily impressed 
with the actual Nez saving 
from the use of CANNON 


QUALITY yarns. 


Perhaps this explains why 
we enjoy the continued and 
increasing patronage of 
America’s Foremost Manu- 
facturers. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Providence Boston 
Chicago Utica, N. Y. 


Chattanooga 
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MERCERIZED 
DYED 
BLEACHED 


Single _ AIR DRIED 
and Ply oe a 


ALL COUNTS 
UP TO 100’°S 


A Complete Range 


To have a ready source of quality 
processed yarns in every count and 
every form is an asset. At any 
rate, users of Belmont Yarns are of 
that opinion. 


Belmont Yarn service is complete. 
What are your requirements? 
Write for samples. 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 
BELMONT, N. C. 


Representatives 


GRIFFITH & HURLBURT JOHN F. TRAINOR, Eastern Manager 
510 James Bldg., 17 East 42nd St., New York City, 
Chattanooga, Tenn Murray Hill 0614 
CHAS. F. DOWLING c. C. HARDING 
Reading, Pa. 
, O. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IL 


BELMONT YARNS 


CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 


DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 


Spun from selected cotton 


Cotton Yarns ot 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 


and Weaving 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes 
8s to 30s single; 8s to 16s ply 


WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 


Henperson w Harrier 
Corron Mitts 


Henderson, N. C. 


501 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C 





Insuring Quality — 


Exacting mercerizing, dyeing and 
bleaching mean but little if the yarn 
itself is not up to scratch. 





We give quality a lusty send-off by in- 
sisting on only the highest grade 
combed yarns. These yarns are pro- 
cessed with modern machinery and in 
a modern plant. Sample them. Write. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CC. 

Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 

Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 


Sales Offices 


Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 

M. A. Henderson Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 

166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 


Stewart McConaghy 
6908 Cresheim Road O. 8. Hewes & Bre. yn ae Bi. 


























McCONNEL & Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine 
Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 
for the making of Laces, Curtains, 
Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 


Representative for U. S. 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


in these qualities at the present level 
of 87c for 60s-2. Several merecer- 
izers here state a majority of their 
customers covered their needs several 
weeks ahead at that time and they 
look for a falling-off in demand dur- 
g the next few weeks until a portion 
of this yarn is consumed. Prices are 
steady although unchanged in both 
single and ply and there are rumors 
continued strength in combed yarns 
may cause an additional advance in 
mercerized in the near future. 


Buyers Resist Advances 


Latest Rise Boveed by Cotton, Not 
by Demand 

Boston.—The latest advance of 
approximately mic on medium = and 
coarse count carded cotton yarns, and 
of proportionately the same amount 
on finer counts and combed yarns, has 
stimulated demand, but has resulted in 
the booking of a comparatively small 
volume of business owing to the fact 
that few buyers will pay the full ad- 
vance. They have operated freely 
where varns could be obtained at top 
prices of a week ago, but oniy in a 
hand-to-moutn manner where they 
have been obliged to cover urgent 
needs at higher prices. 

On fine count, combed and mercer- 
ized yarns top prices of a week ago 
are firmly established, and in a few 
instances business has been booked at 
somewhat higher figures, but the 
tendency of the majority of buyers is 
to pursue a waiting policy in the hope 
that developments in the raw cotton 
market or overproduction by spinners 
may play into their hands later on. 
lhe reaction of most buyers to latest 
advances in medium and coarse count 
carded varns has been of a similar 
character. Unless higher prices for 
new crop cotton are definitely fore- 
cast, and it is also demonstrated that 
spinners will not operate their spindles 
far in excess of actual orders, demand 
during the summer months seems 

stined to be of a hand-to-mouth 
cl aracter. 

There is one outstanding factor 
hat makes it difficult to enforce the 
itest advances in cotton yarns, and 
that is the fact that it is a between- 
seasons period in the goods market. 
The profit margin on initial orders 
Was extremely narrow, and the ad- 
vance in yarns during the last few 
weeks not only wiped this profit 
margin out, but makes it necessary to 
tise prices on duplicate orders if 
weavers and knitters are to break 
even. Higher prices on duplicate 
orders for goods, however, is the only 
ternative if current yarn prices are 

be maintained, for there are no 
stock accumulations of yarns of conse- 
uence, and it is doubtful if there was 
ever a period in the history of the 
rade when dealers were carrying 

iller stocks. As an actual fact, 
ior to the latest advance, there was 

e short selling than of buying, and 

‘ covering of these short sales will 
ld just so much to the strength of 

> varn market. 
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Stable Waste Market 


| 


Selling Conditions Caine’ ‘avor- | 
able on Most Sorts | 
} 


Boston.—A steady market is antici- 
pated for cotton wastes for some time | 
to come. There is no apprehension | 
entertained regarding any slump in| 
cotton. The best opinion is inclined 
to believe that a short crop this com- | 
ing season is inevitable. Dealers have | 
now what they for a long period | 
greatly desired and that is a stable 
merchandising level on which one may 
buy a little stock and not be left in 
the hole a week afterwards. Business 
does not seem to be increasing but is 
holding fairly steady. Consumers have 
bought quite a little ahead contrary 
to their custom and this has taken the 
edge off the market for the time being 


Imports ot wastes into Boston for el | INDUSTRIAL YARN ConPORATION 
month of March were quite small Weavins-COTTON YARNS— Knitting 


amounting in all to 87,000 pounds. 
88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4no Nomee 


AND NUMBERS 





Great Britain supplied 35,000 pounds 
at 4¥%c and The Netherlands 52,000 
pounds at 8c. 














Traders are encouraged at the rela- 
tive ease with which they can sell their 
materials at satisfactory prices. The 
demand for spinnable stocks is still 
very good and continuing to run to the 
best materials which are in rather 
limited supply. The machining end 
of the industry is good and supplies 
of threads both foreign and domestic 
are barely sufficient to meet the cur 
rent demand. In second grade strips 
there is a good sized accumulation 





COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN | 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 






DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 


and yet the market is strong enough 





to take care of good-sized quantities | 
at prices that in all probabilitv vield 
a fair profit to the seller lhe best 

picker and the best fly are quite firm | 


SELL DIRECT 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 








but inferior materials for stuffing 
purposes are rather easier. 
\t the present time there is rela 


tively speaking no market covering | || Room 922, Webster Bldg. 
raw materials so favorably placed as 





is the cotton waste market. Wastes 


can be sold at a profit and the volume ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


of business is fair and this cannot be 
COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 





said either of noils, mill wastes, 
woolen rags, recovered wools or even 
the wool market itself. The demand 
for comber continues steady and prices 
are on a sufficiently high level to 
afford a reasonable profit on most 
sales. The comber level is  sub- 
stantially higher than it was a year 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 


ago. Demand for strips continues On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 
fair with larger business possible in § For Woolen Mills} WE SELL 
peeler strips if supplies were larger. FAST-BLACKS & COLORS a Specialty § DIRECT 





All kinds of threads are very firm. 
Fine white cop is difficult to obtain 
and the best lots are close to I2c. 











JOHN F. STREET & co. 


COTTON YARNS 


Current Quotations 


<<. 2. Bee 13% 14\c. 

Peeler strips ...........00 10%—11 wee. | 201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Egyptian comber .......... 12 —13¢ CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Choice willowed fly......... 54%— 6K. 

Choice willowed picker..... 416 5e. 

ere 14 —l5c. 

Linters -_— eee 104K 

Spoolers (single) .......... 0%—11c 

Fine White cop. ..lccccss. 111g—12e EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


Fort Schuyler Knitting Co., Utica, 
N. Y., is now operating at about ca- 
pacity with an enlarged force in the 
knitting and seaming departments. 
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SL-DIGGLEe JOHNSTON BLDG. 
MANAGER. G OTTE N-C- 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED- COMBED-~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 


KNITTING-WEAVING~CONVERTING TRADE 
eneséy 
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None So Formidable 


Nothing we like better than to stack 
up against a good stiff job of match- 
ing a shade. Bring on your array FING, oa nt nn 
of colors. There are none so for- Hk" {I ~ 
midable, but what our dyers can’t 


do a good matching job. > | | QUALITY FIRST 


Try us out! | American Thread Company 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. i) 
Dyers, Bieachers and Mercerizers 7 A R N S 


ey. By James Austin & Son 
ernenin “ “~. / tex ye 260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 





CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 











NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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LE BON BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, INC. 
1115 Central Avenue Pawtucket, R. I. 


MERCERIZE Cotton Yarns, Tapes, Braids, 


Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Linings, 








TOULSON YARNS,INC. 









Bridgeport, Conn. BLEACH etc., Coning, Tubing, Reeling, 
AND DYE Bleaching and Dyeing Rayons a 
Specialty. 





Novelty Yarns 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 
of Every Description 


L dectienennennimeteininidtemeeetmmmnmanamnnetl 








| 
Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED ©OTTON. YARNS. Sst 











ROCKFISH MILLS, INC., Rocky Mount, N. C. 
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NOVELTY YARN Poucle, Bourette and On Beams, Jacks, 
Wish to announce the opening of their New York offices at Wool, Worsted, a. = cme COTTON WARPS Spools and, Tubes 
456-460 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
under the sales management of Mr. H. Gray Dolliver. 










SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


Karded Peeler yarns of high grade will be sold direct to the Trade in 
numbers ranging from 26s to 40s, single and ply. 







Telephone Ashland 4342 
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COTTON 


Cotton Firm on Poor Weather 





Too Much Rain in Central Belt— 


Not Enough in 


CONTINUANCE of unfavor- 

able weather conditions in the 
South was responsible for further ad- 
vances in the cotton market here dur- 
ing the week. All positions made 
new high ground for the movement, 
with new crop months making new 
highs for the season on Tuesday, 
when July sold at 16.50 and Decem- 
ber at 17.05. These figures attracted 
a good deal of realizing, many holders 
of contracts being evidently inclined 
to even up their commitments in ad- 
vance of the Memorial Day adjourn- 
ment, particularly as both Liverpool 
and New Orleans will be open, while 
the market here is closed on Saturday 

Monday. Offerings were well 
enough absorbed on comparatively 
moderate reactions to indicate con- 
siderable confidence in values. 

The trouble with the weather has 
been low temperatures for germina- 
tion and growth over much of the 
belt, excessive rains in central belt 
sections and insufficient rains in some 
eastern belt districts and parts ot west 
Texas. Planting has been making 
progress, however, and it is a question 
whether the crop is getting a much 
poorer start outside of the flooded 
sections than the average. So far 
two of the private end-May crop re- 
ports have been issued, one of which 
iade the condition 69.3 against 71 

year, while the other placed the 
condition at 72.4 against 72 last vear. 


The Government issued no report on 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 
May 19 High Low May 25 Change 
M - 15.88 16.12 15.5 
J 15.91 16.33 15.91 16.68 17 
16.08 16.45 15.74 16.2 1 
\ 16.17 16.52 16.16 1¢ 1 
s I 16.40 16.72 16.11 16.53 1 
16.46 16.83 16.10 16.60 14 
N 16.57 16.91 16.54. 16.71 +.14 
16.69 17.05 16.30 16.88 4 
6.76 17.13 16.36 16.89 I 
6.85 17.13 16.82 16.99 14 
16.95 17.30 16.57 17.09 —+.14 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 

New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
May 20..... 16. 20¢ eee) a ess 

May 21 16. 30¢ 16. (ic 
May 23 16 60K 16.17¢ &§.96d 
May 24 16.55 16. 06e 9.064 
iv May 25 16.54 16. (6 8.950 
May 26 16d 16.06 9.044 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Stocks 
Prices This Last 
May 25 week 
s 16.06 443,468 
15.35 28,160 
15.84 
16.25 
81 
62 
le 532 
43,528 








Eastern Belt 


end-May condition last season. In 
1925 the official report showed an end- 
May condition of 76.6 and in 1924 
65.6. Up to 1925, the ten-year aver- 
age end-May condition was 71.6. It 
would seem, therefore, on the basis of 
these private reports that the start of 
the crop outside the Mississippi Val- 
ley is probably not far from an 
average. According to the weekly 
report of a prominent local spot house, 
the crop averages about one week 
early in the Atlantic States and from 
normal to three weeks late elsewhere, 
and is even later in some portions of 
the overflowed area. The present in- 
dications, according to this authority, 
point to a total reduction in acreage 
of about 9% including the reduction 
in the flooded district. Of the two 
private condition reports mentioned 
above, one made the decrease in acre 
age, 9.3% and the other 13.2%. 

The Government’s report on_ boll 
weevil emergence up to May 1 indi- 
cated a greater percentage of survival 
than last vear, but the significance 
of this is rather obscure. Neverthe- 
less the apprehension of insect dam 
age is one of the factors in the situa- 
tion, together with the decrease in 
acreage, the decrease in the use of 
fertilizers and the late start of the 
crop over a considerable part of the 
belt. 

The following table shows Wednes 
dav’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Ma Ma 

Market 18 2. 
( efor 5.25 1 
New Orlea ; 
Mobile 14.85 1 ) 1 
Say nal 15. 2 15.84 8 8 
Norfolk 15.2 15.81 6 8 
New York 15.8 8 1 92 
\ucusta 15.1 
Me pt 1 ) 
st. I + .2 i 
Houstor 15.55 16 18 
DD i 14.7 15.1 1 17.9 14,858 


The following ditferences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered = on 
contract. 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
1 


EN ig ch tee cus 50+ 1.75¢t 1.25t 90t 1.39t 
> acareces 1.25¢ 1.50t 1.00t 75+ = 1.15t 
Me iavoccaesnst 1.00 1.25t .75t 63t git 
Sh .75¢ =. 75 50t 50t 65t 
RE Misccsccce RO Te ia 3a 94° 
i Se 2.25° 2.25° 2.00° 2.00° 1.99° 
eo s-s'ssea 3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.27° 
ia canteieeet 475° 450° 425° 450° 4.42° 

YELLOW TINGED 
Pa exns cases ter 75° 50° 50° .57° 
lh eee 1.00° 1.25° 1.00° 1.00° ae 
paae acetal 3.25° 3.25° 3.25° 23.00° 2 10° 
penee eis 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3 35° 
75° 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4 60° 

YELLOW STAINED 
ceeenneans 2.00° 2.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2 74° 
Oe ewcecece Se BP 3.00" 30° 2.61° 
Jimaame cues 3 25° 3 50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.29° 

BLUE STAINED 
Dee as cneevedws 200° 3.50° 2.00% 2.00° 2° 
ere 3.76" 3.296° 2.78° 3.76° 371° 
3.50° 3.50° 3.75° 3.75° 3.60° 
* Off middling. ¢ On middling 


It Registers— 


A fabric made with Quissett Yarns 
invariably registers. Discerning buy- 
ers are attracted by its feel and the 
evenness of its dyeing. 
There is no mistaking the stellar 


part yarns play in the salability of 
a knit or woven fabric. 


which the buyer instinctively seeks 
out. 





Quissett Yarns are back of many 
fabric successes. hey are definite 
aids in putting a product “‘out 
front’ and keeping it there. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in al 
Numbers and Descriptions 
Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


gyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 

































































































‘They are 
responsible for the finer points 
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1-B No. 25 Cup-Builder Skein _ A Ae 


ad if ‘2 A se 
° * mee 
Winder q Ne WAVE iy A 
Bh le. H a wy Lf 
The Cup-Builder Skein Winders, with the latest easy- 
starting, non-lift spindle (patented 1925) have had wide 
and hard usage with absolute satisfaction. Stops breaking 
of thread in starting to wind 
The new type of adjustable guide is foolproof. Detects all 
knots and slubs. Does not cut or chafe the yarn. New 


traverse motion. 


Pan and roller, and fountain regulator for uniform oil 
control. (Patented. ) 


Made to use with any size bobbin shown. 


We would ask you in considering this Winder to remember 
that it is the latest type of cup-builder winder as to both 
quality and winding capacity. 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS, American St., below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


AGENTS 
Canadian Representative ee Southern Representative 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Makenworth Company 


TALOG——— 


Hamilton, Ont. Greensboro, N. C. 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 
ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. The Halliwell Company 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 





“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


Royersford Needle Works, Inc. 


The largest manufacturers in the United States of 


SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES _ || THOMAS SENRYESOKS | 
Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery TIN ASHVILLE — TENNESSEE 


OUR NEEDLES ARE 730 Walnut Street 
GUARANTEED THE BEST ROYERSFORD, PA. 


Ferdinand Heller, Treas. 
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Cotton—Continued 


Business Is Smaller 





Shippers Buying More Than Mills 
at Southern Centers 

MemPHis, TENN., May 23.—In- 
quiry for cotton is only fair and sales 
were smaller than during the previous 
week, although the total is seasonally 
large. A minus revision is responsi- 
ble for what appears to be a large 
increase, 7,250 bales, in the unsold 
stock; the unsold stock is only 51,750 
bales compared with 92,000 bales at 
this time last year. Demand is rela- 
tively best for high grade staples. It 
is understood that shippers are more 
interested than mills and that they 
are paying, for replacements, prices 
that are higher than mill ideas of 
prices. There is nothing to indicate 
an important short interest among 
shippers. Scattered interest in low 
grade staples has been shown but it 
is not as active as for the better 
grades and values have not enhanced 
as much. 

The advance in Egyptians is re- 
flected in the attitude of owners of 
staples who predict that prices will 
continue to advance through the sum- 
mer and into the new crop. Flood- 
ing of cotton in Mississippi com- 
presses and warehouses has_ been 
another influence on prices. It is 
authoritatively stated that only 5,000 
bales in Arkansas compresses were 
touched by flood water; it is esti- 
mated that more than 50,000 bales in 
Mississippi were damaged. Much of 
this damaged cotton is being sent to 
Memphis for reconditioning, which 
accounts for large receipts; 10,000 
bales of water damaged cotton were 
sold as one lot, under sealed bids 
during the week but the price has not 
vet been made known. 

Government estimate places 1926 
production of inundated lands in Mis- 
sissippi at 347,000 bales, 85% of 
which was staples; the same author- 
ity places production of flooded lands 
in Arkansas at 478,000 bales, mostly 
The Federal Crop Board 
and its State statisticians are ex- 


staples. 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 


May 21 May 14 
10 Markets Average....... $15 58 $14 92 
Memphis  ienak 15 00 14 75 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 


1h<-in ee .. 20 @ 20%¢ 
1¥;-in. nominal. . . Kink ohh wea a ee 
1',-in nominal. 


26 @ 28¢ 
Current Sales 
For Previous Week 


week week before 
Memphis total 16,275 19,175 22,075 
b. included. . . 12,225 15,250 15,700 
10 Markets. . 46,952 44,265 67,827 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
Net Receipts 11,446 4,255 722 
Gr teceipts 28,340 18,804 4,894 


I since Aug. 1, 
eee : 784,776 731,459 424,822 
Shipments ; 33,054 27,045 7.608 
Total since Aug. 1.. 2,183,879 1,603,608 1,276,036 
Total Stock -- 162,761 242,476 27,110 
Decrease for week. . 5,714 8,251 2,714 
( d Stock in 
nds of Memphis 
tors 


> ay ,000 
Decrease for week. . 


or 
«2 
way 
ao 
SS 

Fe) 

te 


pressly prohibited from attempting to 
forecast cotton acreage but by deduc- 
tion, using a recent report as a basis, 
it is evident that it is expected that 
about 70% of the flooded cotton lands 
of Mississippi will be planted to cot- 
ton this year. The new rise in the 
Mississippi River, predicted by U. S. 
Weather Bureau, has failed to mater- 
ialize. The gauge here registers 
slightly below flood stage and is ex- 
pected to fall indefinitely; steps are 
being ‘taken to repair levee breaks 
against the possibility of a June rise. 

Weather conditions during the week 
were more unfavorable than other- 
wise. There was not much rain but 
most of it occurred over areas that 
have been too wet since about the 
first of April; a large acreage in 
western Texas is waiting on rains to 
be planted. The eastern belt would 
be benefitted by good rains. Tem- 
peratures :were mostly too low for 
germination and growth early in the 
week but seasonal normal or above 
over the belt with maximum of 90 to 
104 was noted in parts of western 
Texas toward the close of the week. 
Parts of Texas are already beginning 
to complain of hot winds. 


Advance Checks Demand 





Greater Advance in Egyptians 
Than in Extra Staple Cottons 
Boston, May 25.—The advance of 

the week under review 

and extra staple cottons 
averages approximately 50 points in 


in premium 
domestic 


futures and the same in permiums, 
whereas the advance in Egyptian cot- 
tons ranges from 125 points on Up- 
pers to 225 points on Sak. At current 
asking prices demand has been largely 
cut off, and the speculative boom in 
the Alexandria futures market ap- 
pears to have “gone the limit” for the 
time being. Old crop Egyptian 
futures are relatively firm, but new 
crop futures developed considerable 
weakness at the close today. 

As a result of fairly general and 
active buying during the last two or 
three weeks domestic spinners appear 
to have their needs for the balance 
of the season fairly well covered, and 
the latest advances have _ restricted 
buying to very narrow limits. Middl- 
ing in nearly all lengths is stronger 
than strict middling, and certain mills 
regularly using the latter continue to 
buy with some freedom at prices ap- 
proximately as low as are asked for 
middling, and there is also a_ fair 
amount of buying of grades lower 
than middling, particularly of strict 
low middling, carrying leaf but bright 
and white. With few exceptions the 
top prices asked for middling’ cottons 
of various lengths will also buy strict 
middling, although nominally the lat- 
ter are held roo points above middling. 
Cottons longer than full 1 3/16 in. 
are rarely offered and are nominal in 
price. 

By the end of another week it 
should be possible to get a pretty fair 
idea of the acreage in flooded districts 

(Continued on page 108) 
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—“From the Cottou to the Kuitter” 





Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production. 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
93 Worth St., New York City 


HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


E. L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DAVID WHITEHURST LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., IN¢ 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. Louisville, Ky 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Cau. 





Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 





TEXTILE 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


4 YARNS 


RECITES a: RIT CREE me PR 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
—— , AND FANCY MIXES 
French wail English Spun Worsted 
F rench Spun wrewsters Merino 


tatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey me pone on Pre ntiss St. 
LOS ANGELES oe Bo 3 Ric 
CHATTANOOGA—C: aiibe Th & v an “a Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 


WRITE for samples and prices 


for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 


tages we can offer. 
FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 





—\——- FLORENCE, N. J. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
YARNS 


THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


P. 0. Station “E” 


WORLD 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING 


AND KNITTING 


White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co.> 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


TOPS 


W. C. GAUNT & CO. 
212 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON 


—[—=—=———_——_—_—_——— 


120 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 


J. E. DUVAL 
308 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Incorporated 1904 


FALLS 
YARN 
MILLS 


WOONSOCKET 
R. |. 


FINE 
WOOLEN 
AND 
MERINO 
YARNS 


Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


——r—. 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Maanexit 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 


FINE WOOLEN ° 
aE “Merino Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


GARTH MFG. CO. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 


72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Spinning Co. 


seianaannINEinaninaneens 
Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


mamerino YARNS 


WEAVING and KNITTING 


F 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


LINEN for Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 
Jute, Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
Flax Jacquard Harness Twine 
Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes — Ramienoils 
ANDREWS & COOK. INC. 
66-72 Leonard St. W YORK 
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Top Prices Tend 


to Favor Buyers 
/ 

Business a Trifle Larger on Slightly 

Lower Level—Noils Inert on 

Year’s Low 

Boston.—Conditions in the wool top 
market during the week showed a 
slightly improved tone. Activity was 
generally larger than in the previous 
week but prices tended to sink to a 
slightly lower level. Some business 
was offered in fine French combing 
tops at prices unacceptable to the 
combers. For 1% blood domestic $1.20 





was bid and for fine domestic $1.30. 
usiness in these grades during the 
week was very spotty but at prices 
about 3c per pound above these low 
bids. Other tops moving were aver- 
age and low 3s blood at shaded prices 
and '4 blood 50s for knitters at g2'2c. 
Some fairly large business was placed 
in 44s said to be for dress goods yarns. 
In noils there is still a very slow 
market. Prices are barely firm and 
mill call is quite below normal for this 
period of the year. Mills have been 
out of the market so long that there 
is good reason to suppose that when 
they do appear good-sized quantities 
of materials will be taken. Although 
Boston stocks of scoured and pulled 
wools are considerably smaller than 
at the end of the year stocks of noils 
ot all grades are relatively much 
larger. The demand is very slow and 
anything like reasonable 
prices is a most difficult operation. 
\n improved demand _ for 
bred noils is reported by Bradford 
cable. English mills are increasing 
their consumption. Continental de- 
mand remains quiet. Fine Cape noils 
are passing to domestic mills at higher 
owing to restricted supplies. 


to secure 


cross- 


prices 


Imports of noils into Boston for 
several weeks past have been very 
small but in March the full total 
imounted to 284,000 pounds. From 


Great Britain came 210,000 pounds at 
64¢ and from France 61,000 pounds at 
44¢. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston Nominal 





ARO ince sin © ai (64-66s)  $1.38-$1.55 
Super G4e Ags... oo 0 seve sevce 1.50— 1.53 
Half-blood .... (60-628) 1.23- 1.25 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.10— 1.13 
Aver, 34 blood........ (56s) 1.05—- 1.08 
Low %& blood....... (52—56s) .98- 1.00 
Hi % Blood. .....-- + (50s) .93- .95 
ME Caw boinc a eink 66S eR eek -87- .88 
ON go eo alh alam mine reik Ais oe a8 .82- .83 
Se cruise state aiale ew Bre ol nl eras .80-  .81 
OE a cisik es ekin ek wa Sab were wasn -80- .81 
Tops—Bradford 
PO Gye et orca visas caGe rs (70s) 58164 
AO Siig cues 5 oe aia hao 48d 
EMA IRS oo ig KS scinsc'ac 0 CED 44d 
Half-blood. low.... . (58s) 41d 
(56s) 34d 


Three-eighths blood........ 
Quarter-blood Cones koma ae 
PIII acon ns bas wars (46s) 21d 


ee hs Gas 609.0 bee $.70- $.75 
REE = Cee hn ae oe .638- 60 
igh SE UIOOE. <5. seis s asics .55- .60 
ee a OS. Ee .00- 5d 
SOW: SE DID 5. 5:6:5)5 8ih.0s00 x8 .51- .52 
BUSES Rl MUIR 3 So oir, are a8 sie .48- .50 
RPM sheen siceras acs ras hs Nik ola aac 45- .50 
ite, A EO ree .45- .50 
gO ee 48-...50 


What About Cloth Duplicates? 





Will 


Men’s 


Mills 


W ear 


Receive Additional Orders? 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE month of May has been an 

unsatisfactory one for spinners 
and dealers in this vicinity, volume 
of business placed during the month 
comparing unfavorably with that of 
previous months this year. While 
yarn prices have nominally changed 
little during this time spinners  re- 
port May witnessed a continuing of 
the trend of spinners’ margins to 
contract. An example of this may 
be seen in outerwear yarns, particu- 
larly in While the “going 
price” of a good grade yarn in this 
count remains at $1.20, the same 
figure as at the beginning of the 
month, there are reports of sales 
under this level and a similar condi- 
tion is reported in weaving counts, 
spinners agreeing that prices have 
become more competitive this month. 


2-20S. 


This condition may be partly ex- 
plained by the difference in the mar- 
ket this vear to date from that of 
corresponding months of last vear. 
For example, in 1926 spinners of 
men’s wear yarns used by manufac- 
turers in this vicinity, mixtures in 
most cases, experienced their most 
active period of demand for heavy- 
weight yarns during the latter half 
of the season, first part 
erally quiet. This year a condition 
just the opposite of the 1926 heavy- 
weight season is apparent. 


being gen- 


Spinners 
of mixtures as used by mills in this 
section state they have received a fair 
volume of business during 
January, February, March and April 
of this year, considerably in excess 
of that during the same months last 
year, one of the 
here stating this period to have been 
the best for them for several years. 


to gor rd 


largest dealers 


May Volume Smaller 
May trading in 
decreased 


During 


yarns has materially, it 





these 


being a poor month with a majority 
of spinners and dealers here. From 
this situation several of them are pre- 
dicting that according to indications 
the largest part of heavy-weight 
business has already been placed, not 
being optimistic concerning the prob- 
able volume of duplicate business to 
come during the next two or three 
months. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to further comments 
from goods manufacturers here, who 
express doubt as to duplicate orders 
of appreciable size this season for 


note 


the reason they believe chain stores, 
selling men’s clothing at exception- 
ally low prices, have secured sufficient 
orders requiring materials other than 
worsteds, to make the outlook for 
large amount of worsted heavy- 
weight duplicates unfavorable. 
There are other yarn dealers who 
have not witnessed such a large in- 
crease in men’s wear interest to date 
this year and such factors are in- 
clined to look more favorably into 
the future and predict that consider- 
able buying of heavy-weight men’s 
wear yarn will still be done as was 
the case a The latter 
opinion is not so widely held in this 
market as the belief that duplicates 
this season will not quite match those 
of last year from this trade. 
active demand for 


vear ago. 


Less 
varns generally 
this month may also be explained by 
the fact the i 


goods is nearing an end, manufactur 


season for spring knit 


ers now working on final orders for 


bathing-suits and other lines of 
Many = spinners 


assert the lull in buvinge now evident 


spring knit-wear. 
will shortly terminate as in 
weeks they 
will receive 


a few 
believe manufacturers 
initial business on fall 
goods for which they soon will come 
into the yarn market. 
Spinners Curtailing 
Reports from knitting 


yarn spin- 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368)............ 95-1.00 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.00-1.05 
2-20s to 2-248, low 4 (44s).. 1.074-1.12} 
2-20s to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-488) 1.174-1 23} 


2-26s to 2-308, 4 bid. (488).... 1.27}-1.30 
2-30s to 2-328, 14 bld.S. A. (46s) 1.20-1.224 


2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s)....... 1.32}-1.374 
2-208, % bid. (568)............ 1.40-1.45 
2-266, % bid. (568)............. 1.45-1.50 
2-360, % bid. (568)............. 1.50-1.55 
2-328, 44 bid. (60s)............. 1.65-1.70 
2-368, 44 bid. (608).......... ve 190-278 
2-408, 44 bid. (60-64a)....... .. 1.75-1.380 
2-0e. high 4 bid. (648)........ 1.90-1.95 
250s. fine, (66-70s)............ 2.00-2.05 
9-O0e. fine, (708).......0ccc00e- 2.65-2.70 


French System 


20s, high Mbid. (50s).......... 1.35-1.40 
Mn FE OME. (BORN. cin csivce enews 1.45-1.50 
SORE Fe ON MIR oo ies 6sices cence 1.55-1.60 
Sle, 36 WG. (OOB) «oe cccccwesicns 1.70-1.75 
40s, b» bid. (60-648)............ 1.85-1.90 
Ss SID ec whe ve usur neces 2.10-2.15 
CG RM is gi einisers de eaw ase naes 2.70-2.75 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-20s low 4 bid. (448)......... 107}$-1.10 
2-188 to 2-208 44 bid. (50s)..... ..... -1.20 
2-260, % bid. (50s)...... ..... ee 
2-308, 14 bid. (50s)...... Cudieeks nae. se 
2-20s, % bid. (568)....... 1.40-1.45 
2-208, 44 bid. (60s)....... a et eee a 


French Snun Merino White 


We GO aio 086544640 c eneisie | 30-1.35 
op a ee Ee 1 42-1.45 
sv sinkewcenedeeceacees 1.54-1.59 
pe rere er 1.65-1.70 








ners in this section indicate they are, 
in most instances, curtailing produc- 
tion to conform with smaller demand 
trom manufacturers this month, one 
ot the largest concerns of this kind 
running on a three day a week sched- 
ule, while others are operating at 60% 
to 80%, the being about 
reliable estimates 


That 


average 
63° according to 
for this 


stocks 


Vicinity. spinners’ 
are being kept within reason- 
able limits to conform with 
demand is illustrated by 


oft — stability 


a smaller 
the degree 

attained, 
there having been little change within 
recent weeks although demand 
smaller and wools_ barely 
lower. 


prices have 
was 
steady or 
Reports of exceptionally low 
prices such as $1.15 for 2-20s quarter 
blood yarn are 

here, a majority of 


knitting discounted 
spinners agree- 
ing that yarn sold under this level is 
not of their best grade. 

“Going Price” of 220s 

The “going price” of 
quarter blood grade is $1.20 accord- 


2-205 good 


ing to.the opinion of six spinners, al- 
though considerably lower ideas are 
circulated in the trade. While sales 
of this count have been reported at 
$1.10 the general opinion is yarn sold 
for this figure is of grade 
than 50s which spinners state they 
are holding at $1.20. 


lower 


Sales of good 
blood knitting 
at $1.271%4 by 
several spinners, sales of these counts 
being of 


grade 2-30s quarter 


varn have been made 
small size, the largest re- 


ported being for 10,000 Ibs. There 
is also a fair demand for 2-20s made 
trom halt-blood 


with a 


stock, which is 


twisted strand of 


ravon and 


used by manutacturers of infant’s 


wear. 


Spinners of French spun mixtures 


are quoting $2.10 tor 2-30s half blood 
mixtures, this count and 2-32s being 
in best demand from mills making 
heavy-weight french 
s quoted at 
with little demand being apparent for 


this count 


fabrics. spun 


30S warp yarn is $1.85, 


from dress goods manu- 


facturers. Interest from underwear 


and hosiery manutacturers has been 
spotty, purchases by these trades in 
worsted yarns being of small volume 


for their next season’s lines. 


In this connection it is interesting 
to note spinners of cotton and wool 


mixed yarns spun on cotton yarn 


system are now offering the trade a 
yarn made of 50% wool, many manu- 
increase the 


facturers desiring to 


wool content of their garments this 


season. Spinners of French spun 


merino believe they will be able to 


give cotton spinners more competi- 
tion on a price basis when they come 
to the higher wool percentages and, 
therefore, feel more optomistic than 
at this time a year ago concerning 


the outlook. 
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COLOR APPEAL 
the Way to PROFIT 


From a sales point of 
view worsted and woolen 
fabrics are much more at- 
tractive when decorated 
with American Silk Spin- 
ning Company colored 
spun silk yarns. 


**Always Dependable All Ways’’ 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence,RI. ~ = = ~* I 'MApISON AVENUE 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Specialty Yarn Market 
Call for White Standard Lines Re- 


mains was Unsatisfactory 

Boston.—Trade in worsted yarns 
is a little broader than it was a week 
ago but offers of low priced white 
stocks continue to exert a depressing 
influence. The worsted yarn indus- 
try seem hardly less critical in its re- 
lation to wool manufacturing than it 
was a month ago. The whole situa- 
tion continues very irregular and not 
a few mills are finding it impossible 
to continue operations at a_ profit, 
some of them contemplating closing 
indefinitely and other curtailing opera- 
The demand for standard 
white yarns for weaving purposes 
continues limited and the competition 
for the small business available is so 
keen as to force spinners to accept 
prices that mean at the best merely 
manufacturing at cost. 

There is a rather substantial busi- 
being done in lines covering 
yarns intended for automobile cloths 
which cover woolen yarns, but for the 
better class of cars, worsted yarns and 
mixtures of wool and mohair in vari- 
ous twists. Prices on white yarns 
continue to favor the buyer but on 
the mixtures and novelties and the 
yarns for the upholstery and auto- 
mobile trades as well as the yarns for 
cloth manufacturers, these 
commodities sell at prices that prob- 
ably net the spinners a fair profit. 

Most of the spinners in the Brad- 
ford district are on short time. Speci- 
fications on old contracts are arriving 
slowly. Low bids are being made on 
crossbred yarns and price cutting is 
in evidence. For fine yarns there is 
an irregular demand and of small 
volume. There is general agreement 
that the industry is suffering from 
substantial decline in the Far East 
trade well as from the feminine 
neglect of wool dress goods. On the 
other hand reports from Germany in- 
dicate that the worsted industry there 
has orders sufficient to provide full 
capacity production until the fall. 


BRADFORD YARN PRICES 
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Western Canada Settlers Plan 
Carding Mill 

Sustained progress is evident in the 
new “Clan Donald” farm colony in 
Northern Alberta, Canada, established 
through cooperation between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the 
Scottish Immigrant Aid Society, 
which located 100 families from the 
British Isles there last spring. A 
t interesting development planned 
he colony and other parts of Al- 
berta where settlers from the North- 
ern Scottish Islands are settled, is the 
manufacture of “Harris Tweeds” for 
Which the Hebridean crofters are fam- 
Ous In their native land. This manu- 
lacture is a traditional industry with 


nm + 
iil 


these people, and most of the settlers | 
brought with them their spinning | 


wheels and some of their hand looms. | 


On their own 


initiative they have 


manufactured some Harris homespun | 


which has been sold to the Hudson’s | 
Bay Co. 

What is projected now by the Scot- 
tish Immigrant Aid Society is a cot- | 
tage industry working in conjunction | 
with a small industrial plant. The 
use of hand looms on the farms will 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 





be further encouraged. It is planned 
to establish a carding mill in the prov- 
ince, Red Deer, the headquarters of | 
the Scottish Immigrant Aid Society, | 
being suggested as the most fitting and | 


appropriate spot. The necessary build- | ' 


ings are already in the possession of 
the society and the greater part of the | 
not elaborate capital required has | 
been promised by philanthropic indi- | 
viduals. 

A necessary farm adjunct will be a 
small herd of sheep, which is in line 
with the policy of sheep raising vigor- | 
ously advocated in Western Canada. 
An excellent market is said to exist | 
for Harris Tweeds. 


Better Business Bureau Takes 
Hand in Blanket Description 


The current movement in the wool 
and cotton industries to define accur- | 
ately the meaning of “part-wool” 
applied especially to blankets, has an | 
ally in the Better Business Bureau of 
New York, which makes public five | 
recommendations for proper terminol- 
ogy in this subject. recom- | 
mendations are: 

1. The name of the predominant | 
fiber shall appear first in the descrip- 
tion of blankets. 

“All Wool” shall apply to blank- 
ets containing at least 98% 
chemical test. | 

“Wool and Cotton” shall apply to 
blankets containing more than 50% 
wool. 

“Cotton and Wool” 
blankets containing a 
ry wool, 

Blankets which contain less than 
25% wool shall be featured simply as | 
blankets. 

The Esmond Mills, makers of both 
cotton and wool blankets, recently is- 
sued a statement deploring the con- 
fusion in the use of blanket terms and 
advocating labelling every blanket with 
its exact wool contents. The Bureau 
is conducting a canvass to determine 
the public understanding of the phrase 
“part wool.” 


These 


wool by 


shall apply to 
minimum of 


O. J. Caron to Move Office 

O. J. Caron, western representative 
for French Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
R. L, Thos. Henry & Sons, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Caron Spinning Co., Ro- 
chelle, Ill., with offices in Chicago, 
will move about June 1 to Room 246, 
Adams Franklin Bldg., located at 222 

Adams St., that city. 


Tayside Textiles, Ltd., Perth, Ont., 
Canada, are running their mill on a four- 
day-week schedule. 


Office and Wits Ghornton, B®. J. 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 


AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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WORSTED AND MERINO 


V8 peewee) SPUN WARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States— Boston and New England States—Messrs 
omas H. Ball, 1015 Chest- H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 16 
nut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. High St., Boston. 


New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 
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tSmart,Well Made Trimmings 


for rayon undergarments 


TUBING—ELAST IC—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELTIES—GARTERS— 
SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TOPS-NOILS 
PICARDED 


pan and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
a LL,INC.,505- 51m AVE.,.NEW YORK CITY 


AOE Sia toncsadens: WM B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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THERE 1S A DIFFERENCE! 


DU PONT | 
RAYON 


RAN 
DuPont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality AYO 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


OUPD 
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Thrown Silk Steady 
Good Buying Early but Quiets 
Down—Trade Centers on 4-thd 

e thrown silk market passed a 
typical week with a moderate volume 
if business placed in the early part only 

be followed by quieter conditions as 
manufacturers had covered 
their most pressing needs. Interest 
was shown in June deliveries and a 
ir quantity of business booked. Not 
ot the mills, however, were 


soo! iS 


Tew 
working on a strictly week-to-week 
sis. Buying was principally in the 
thd construction with the higher 
erades finding more favor than Best 
No. 1/NX. Three-thread was bought 
jor the satins where the mill 
wanted the lighter, cheaper cloth that 
incidentally fits in well with buyers’ 
ideas of price. 

The trade appears. well 
‘overed and in addition there is little 
ncentive for them to go further ahead 
than they are covered at the present. 
Operations run at near the peak but 

» slackening could well take place 
hen the novelty constructions now 
nding favor have had their day. New 
Style 14/16 Canton in 3-thd and 4-thd 
is bought for July, August, and 
September where the throwster was 
ng to sell at prohibitively low 

‘es. Some large sales were reported. 


~~ 


also 


hosiery 


‘rices are as follows: 


(60 days basis) 


wn Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 
CE, cu Gi Can od oso wee eon s.s $7.35 
an Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.. 6.20 
pan Tram 5 thd on cones........ 6.15 
pan Crepe 3 thd X on bobbins... 6.70 

an Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 
oe ES Se ete See ee 7.10 
pan Crepe 4 thd X on bobbins... 6.60 

pan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 
aE eee Ayre 6.95 
Crepe 3 thd 14/16 on bobbins 5.40 
ssah Tram 2 end on cops........ 3.55 


Spun Silk Quiet 


Spinners Do Not Find Demand as 
Big as Expected 


Spinn 


ers reported quiet conditions 
silk with however, 
ng steady for all of the higher 
varns. 


spun prices, 
Buying has been ex- 
small in the last couple of 
t a time when increasing activ- 
hoped for. Single yarns are 
limited for 
use, but here the consumption 

ess than normal. About the only 
ight spot is the cheaper grades of 
n which are being moved in 
large quantities for use in goods 
ing manufactured to move at price. 
| is entirely for price and spin- 
endeavoring to adapt them- 
conditions. Prices are un- 
as sellers feel that reductions 
time will not increase volume 


eing used in a way 


tent. 
(2%—30 days) 
- $5.40 40—2...... $5.05 
5.25 GM hew ance 4.35 
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Raw Silk Hinges on Exchange Rate 





Advances Improbable — Japan 


Suspends 
‘THOUGH it seems a bit off from 


the main topic, it is probable that 
the course of Yen exchange over the 
next few months may determine in a 
great measure the course of business 
in the broadsilk and hosiery trades in 
this country and the raw silk industry 
in Japan. It is possible to venture the 
opinion that what will happen will be 
favorable. The opinion is held that 
the strenuous efforts of the Japanese 
to bring their exchange back to the 
gold parity will be abandoned tempo- 
rarily. Their policy during 1925 and 
1926 has been with this end in view, 
and gold shipments have aided in the 
process which has had for its main 
support an enormous export of raw 
silk. Following the moratorium there 
was some uncertainty as to what would 
be done. The announcement a few 
days ago that shipments of gold would 
be suspended would seem to indicate 
that the decision has been made to let 
exchange take its natural course. 


Rate Already Sagging 


Preceding this apparently innocent 
bit of news which appeared in news 
items late in May, the exchange rate 
broke rather badly several days, reach- 
ing a low point in New York of 46.00 
for the sight rate. This is below the 
rate reached immediately after the 
moratorium was announced when the 
Yen declined to 46.37 only to rally to 
47.50. Whether the rate will be arti- 
ficially supported at a high level or 
whether it will go to around 43.00 say, 
is of supreme interest not only, to 
business in Japan but to silk manu 
facturers in this country. 
figure reduces costs of 
insures full 


The lower 
silk and 


manufacturing 


raw 
scale 


Shipments 


of Gold 


operations, due to the reasonable costs 
for finished silks and hosiery. 

The immediate outlook for raw silk 
hinges almost entirely upon what the 
exchange does. At the moment and 
during the greater part of June stocks 
of raw silk will not be overlarge in 
either New York or the primary 
markets. Particularly in New York 
where spot lots have been difficult to 
procure in many grades and sizes is 


the situation strong. It is less so 
abroad though quantities held are in 
no sense of the word burdensome. At 


the same time it is hard to see how 
the trade here can support even a 
temporary rise of more than roc to 
20c and even this is problematical. 
The longer range outlook notably in 
August and September when new 
season silk will be coming in at a time 
when reelers and exporters will find 
credit stringency 
slightly lower prices. 


some points to 
How far the 
decline will go is anybody’s guess. 
Volume on a Price Basis 
The point made in connection with 
business in this country is that the 
all being done on a price 
The cutting up trade and re 


volume is 
basis. 


tailers will pay and in many cases can 


pay only up to a certain figure. Job 
bers booking fall satins from mills 
have held down levels to a bare sub- 
sistence level. The manufacturer is 
in most cases figuring on his warp 
stock—and it must be fairly high 


grade—at $5.50 or close to this figure 
on all big orders and proportionately 
When 


near his levels he steps in and operates 


higher for 13/15s. he can buy 
and when it goes above he is forced 
out of the With 


conditions what thev this 


to remain market. 


other are 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


a 
45 $ 
35 
.50-2.55 
60 
15 
30 
15 

25 
.80 
75 
.70 
60 
50 
48 
45 
.70 
a Ss) 
70 
35 
.30 
. 20-1. 25 
.15-1.25 
15 
. 15-1. 20 


Denier 
55...§$ 
65 

FOS. 
80*.. 
85... 
100... 
300°... 
120... 
136... 
120... 
140... 
150... 
150*.. 
ie. 
17e* .. 
200... 
200*.. 
yn 
300... 
450... 
600... 
Tee. .: 
900... 


“" = 
.30 $2. 
15 2. 
.30-2.35 2. 
.00 
15 
.00 
.70 
.65 
.60 
50 
45 


1.40 


1.40 


.30 
.28 
.20 
.20 


* Multi-filament 


CELANESE 
Denier 


170... 
200.... 


Denier 


Se . 
Es oo 
sa 
158... 


A 


Nww > 
ast 


= aon 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 
Fila- 


Denier ments 


Price 
ao 
.65 
50 

3.25 
90 
35 
50 
15 
30 
25 
2.25 
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RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


fact would seem to preclude the possi- 
bility of a squeeze for even a limited 
period. 

Coming back again to the exchange 
rate which stands today at near 47.00 
for 3 ms., it would help all concerned 
if it should ease gradually in the 
course of the next months to 
say 43.00 or 44.00. This would bring 
down the price of Saiyu by 6% to 8%, 
which is a considerable item today 
when buyers figure nickels where for- 
merly they figured quarters. While 
the Yen price in Japan might go above 
1500 by a small margin, this too would 
help the raw silk men and give them 
the incentive to produce the large 
quantities that America requires now. 
If the exchange moves off to anywhere 
near the figures mentioned we believe 
that it would act as an instant spur to 
mill operations in this country which 
could stand it nicely particularly in 
the case of broadsilks. 


Spot Market 
Much Quieter 


three 


Rayon 


Is 


Production and Shipments Appear 
Balanced—Rayon and Cotton 
Goods Move 
Conditions in the rayon spot market 
were uniformly quiet last week. If 
anything there was even less doing 
than in preceding weeks and the same 
conditions were said to prevail in 
markets other than locally. New Eng- 
land and southern selling agents re- 
ported that little new orders were com- 


tor standard 


ing in viscose. varns 
which, however, are being used’ m 


tremendous Estimates 
place quantities of rayon being used 
today as the largest in the history of 
the trade. 

felt 


quantities 


The lack of spot business 
principally by who, 
ile they were in a position so as not 
to feel any slack, had hoped for a con- 
the 
two more 

With July 1 drawing nearer, and 
now only, a little over a month awaf 


\ »bbers 


WW 


tinuance of large buying for a 


month or 


it would not surprise many to see some 


announcement on the part of the 
larger makers of rayon regarding 
prices. Some talk has been going 


around to the effect that another 5c 
advance is to be put through at the 
half year post. In spite of the fact 
that there will be a larger production 
coming on the market shortly after 
this time due to the opening of the new 
plant of the Viscose Co. the possibility 
of an advance such as the one men- 
tioned, must not be dismissed entirely. 
Certain constructive arrangements 
consummated by foreign firms, have 
put things in a better position as to 
competition from imported yarns, 
while in this country there is every 
indication that interest will 
be shown after the middle of the vear. 


If experiments now under way are 


renewed 
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SKEINS 


COPS 
NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic en a 


Converters of R ayon 


for every requirement 


SPOOLS 


. 8o-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Telephones a sree 


Inquiries solicited 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
“SERIS”’ “CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 
[=] [eoennenenessnn oceans] [7] 
OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 
RAW & THROWN SILK 
ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 
ae 


Re Bla, Tapes, Braids and [cean,, Memes. Sieakiacnlaieiions | 


| a NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Pa. 


| BECK RAYON Co. RAYON 


for KNITTING and 
FAST COLORS WEAVING 
FAST AND 


RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 
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|MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- | 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 
Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 





MERROW 


REG. TRADE MARK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 


—— See cllso—-~ 


Standard of the World | 


For tests of strength, elasticity, etc., of all textiles and other 
materials 


SCOTT TESTERS 


Built in many models and sizes from one quarter ounce minimum } 
to one ton maximum capacity. 


Manufactured by HENRY L. SCOTT CO., Providence, R. 1. 
See Also —— 
Represented in ——CATALOG—— 
New York and Philadelphia by 
UNITED STATES TESTING CO., Inc. 


Direct Southern Rep. 
ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS 
Greenwood, S. C. 


RAYON PREPARED 


Winding — Copping — Warping — _ Sizing 


Commission winding of Rayon for Warp or Filling 


Rayon Processing Co. of R. I. 


84 Broad St. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


NEEDLES (¢onTINE 
CONTINENTAL 
For All Types of Knitting Machines 

E. W. S. JASPER, 71 Murray Street, New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 





SILK MILL SUPPLIES “22,2 


Also @ower Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers o 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 








“For Every Textile | 
Felt Need”’ 


481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
737 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. aa 





NE FELT CQ. inc. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


‘cessful, rayon may shortly invade 
neld that has so far proven a stumb- 

¢ block. It is understood that a 
number of silk firms are trying out 
ner denier yarns of Bemberg and 
Celanese in silk and rayon crepes, 
putting up to 55 turns in the rayon. 

e exact results are still uncertain 
but certain materials already through 
point to possibilities. 


Tubize Common Stock on Divi- 
dend Basis 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Tubize Artificial Silk 
Co. of America, held in New’ York 
n May 18, it was announced that all 
ie outstanding bonds of the company, 
amounting to $1,000,000, would be 
retired on July 1, 1927. 

It was amnounced that the 
board of directors had decided to re- 
tire a portion of the outstanding 8% 
preterred stock, and they  recom- 
mended that the remainder of it, 
amounting to $2,500,000 at par value, 
be replaced on July I, 1927, with a 
6% cumulative preferred stock, par 
value $100 per share, and that the 
stock so issued should have no sinking 
fund provision, but that it might be 
redeemed in total on any interest date 
after three years from the date of its 
issue at $110 per share. The issue 
of this new 6% preferred stock was 
approved by the stockholders at a 
special meeting held immediately after 
the annual meeting. 

It was also announced that the 
directors had decided on the policy of 
paving dividends on the common stock, 
and that a quarterly dividend would 
be paid on July 1, at the rate of $10 
per share per annum. 


oO 
+} 
ul 


also 


Commercial Fibre Co. Appoint- 
ments 

Henry Weissenbach, director of 
sales for the Commercial Fiber Co. of 
America, Inc., has announced the fol- 
lowing additions to the organization: 

John G. Motz, 1512 Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia, who has had the Chatil- 
lon Rayon account for many years and 
previously was associated with Fred 
Wolstenholme is to represent the Com- 
mercial Fiber Co. in the Philadelphia 
territory. 

Wallace A. Farr, 730 So. Los An- 


geles St., Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
appointed sales representative for the 
company for the Pacific Coast. 

Benjamin H. Hadges has resigned 
from Vivanti Bros. to become sales 
representative for this city to call on 
silk manufacturers. 
Tariff Ruling on Cellulose 
Braids 

WasHInGToN, D. C.—The U. S. 
Court of Customs Appeals held in a 
decision April 4 that cellulose braids 
used for making women’s hats, im- 
ported by the Olivier Straw Goods 
Corp., were properly assessed at 90% 
as braids. The importer had protested 
that they were properly dutiable at 60% 
as compounds of cellulose. 


Raw Silk Steady 


Fair Amount of Covering for June 
Requirements 

Reports of quiet conditions in fin- 
ished silks did not deter mills 
buying last week. While there 
less interest shown later on, a good 
demand early in the week together 
with steady filling-in buying contrib- 
uted to make a fairly active market. 
Prices showed little change despite 
the erratic ups and downs. in raw 
silk and exchange in Yokohama. The 
majority of manufacturers have their 
price ideas definitely fixed 
are working either for 
against fall orders. 

Warp sizes were in better supply 
and the high prices paid several weeks 
ago were entirely a thing of the past. 
Instead of close to $6.00 for spot 
Crack XX 20/22 there was consider- 
able silk available at $5.70 or slightly 
less for June delivery. The very 
heavy buying in Yokohama was evi- 
dently with a view towards having 
silk for June and larger arrival will 
shortly be coming through so that 
there should be no repetition of the 
scarcity noted in May. Cantons were 
slightly firmer following several days 
when the 14/16 grade could be bought 
below $4.20. 





from 


Was 


as they 
stock or 


(90 days basis) 


Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra 13/15 $6 30 
Japan Filature, Crack XX 13/15 6 00 
Japan Filature, XX........... 13/15 5 80 
Japan Filature, Best X..... 13/15 5 65 
Japan Filature, X.......... 13/15 5 60 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X 13/15 > 55 


Canton Filature, New Style 
Canton Filature, New Style... : 3 9 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon..... : seat 3 00 





SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Saiyu—Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


Erratic movements in exchange coupled with heavy buying 
on several days combined to give the Yokohama market wider 
price movements than have been observed for some time. 
Early in the week there was a continuance of the large trans- 


actions noted in the previous week, evidently in anticipation 
Exchange declined sharply at this 
time, meeting the wishes of exporters, to a low of 47.00 for 
Concurrently the open market levels moved 
up to a high of 1500 Yen for Saiyu and at the latter figure 
buying stopped abruptly which resulted later in a decline to 
1480 Yen. Transactions for the week were very close to 8,000 
The Canton market was firmer on moderate buying 


of a drop in exchange. 


the 3 m/s rate. 


bales. 
for American account. 


1480 Yen 


473% 
$5.57 








Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 


A. Rosenstrauch, 


389 Fifth Ave. 
Representative 
P Boston Representatives: 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St., Boston 
Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 
John S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
























Textile Bleaching, Dyeing, 
Printing and Finishing 
Machinery 


By A. J. HALL 


Deals with bleaching, dyeing, 
finishing and printing machinery 
from the standpoint of construc- 
tion and performance. 


ba Si. eal, ie 
Prepcee == Contents are as follows : 
= Fabrics 
a Deals with machinery which is 
used in the preparation of the 
cloth for dyeing, printing, mer- 
cerizing and finishing. 
Preparation of Yarns 
This section is treated in much the 
same way as fabrics. 


Loose Fibres and Knitted Materials 


This section discusses machinery 
for the handling of loose fibres 
and knitted materials. 


365 Illustrations—320 Pages 
Price $14.00—Postpaid 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Book Department 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Classes 


of 


WOOLENS 
and 
WORSTEDS 


Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 








PROVIDENCE, R. L 


H. SCHIRP—VOHWINKEL, GERMANY 
Famous vane Preparatory Machines 


Highest Efficiency as 
to construction and 


accomplishment. 


Over 1000 in Use 















Ww.H.BANNON & CO. 





Complete 
Factory equipments. 







Particulars cheerfully 
ARTIFICIAL WOOL DEVIL 


For any kind of material 


ERNST W. ABICHT, P. O. Box 72, Rutherford, N. J. 


Exclusive Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 


given by 





WOQOYW anno COTTON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 


RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
Trial Samples Supplied Gratis 


| CLaREMONT WAsTE MFG Coperw, CLAREMONT H. 


TIT IIII I rT) 





LEACHER’S 


ANNON’S 
LUE 


ALL OM 


) Be 
VNR TIA) 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BILT AN AISA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, J... ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 
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Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving of 
time and chemicals. 
ror DYEING 


ore level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished go ‘ie are easily and cheaply 
per forme: d. 

FOR MERCERIZING 

Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 


the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

FOR aero 
It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, al is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penstrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. 

Nrite 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


|Chicago Wool 


Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


'||200 Summer Street - Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 






Looms 


The Standard for All Narrow Fabrics 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


‘|Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


FoREIGN WOOL  oomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 





eee 









M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 











Graded Linseys a Specialty 








— 





Woolen Rags Show 


Some Price Recovery 


Light Hoods Rise—Mixed Softs 
Higher—Colored Mills Wastes 
on Bargain Counter 
Sentiment is slightly improved in 
the recovered wool market. There is 
a feeling that something good is likely 
to break in New York before long 
and that heavy-weights and overcoat- 
ings for the fall and winter will be 
placed in substantial quantities. The 
industry continues irregular as to 
amount of new business obtained, 
some reclaimers doing relatively well. 
The graded woolen rag market is 
beginning to exhibit some signs of 
recovery and in the case of several 
of the standard rags always in demand 
such as fine light merinos, coarse light 
merinos, light hoods, old blue worsteds, 
white softs and white knits, prices are 
higher than they were a week ago, 
up at least one cent per pound. Grad- 
ing operations are on a small scale. 
Very few concerns care to grade to 
stock even though the price of softs 
has been quite favorable of late. It 
has happened before and it will prob- 
ably occur in the near future that 
when graders on the appearance of 
business come into the market for 
mixed rags they will find the bargain 

prices on softs and cloth past. 

Woolen rag graders seem like sheep 
without a shepherd. Not a few of 
them have no knowledge as to what 
it really costs them to grade and in 
order to keep going they approach the 
mills with offerings of rags at prices 
that represent a serious loss in nearly 
every case. When woolen mills are 
on short time, as so many of them 
are at present, it is worse than useless 
to offer manufacturers rags at cut 
prices. They will not buy them at any 
price and when business improves the 
man who offered blue serge at 5% 
or 6c and similar rags at the same cut- 
throat level will find it no easy matter 
to convince the mill man that higher 

‘es are in order. 

(;o0d wastes in the Bradford mar- 
ket are firm owing to so much worsted 
1achinery being on short time. There 

1 much better call for colored 

terials than in Boston. Fine 
colored lap brings 70c which is only 5¢ 

pound lower than in 
port this waste would cost $1.03 
led. U. S. stocks of wool wastes 


Soston. To 


ill kinds and descriptions are more 
1 sufficient to meet the call com- 
in from woolen mills and other 
nsumers. There is a strong line of 
between white and 
red stuffs and the price range is 
rmally wide. All kinds of colored 
terials even the very choicest are 
inable at prices that would mean 
llent values to any mill or mills 
to utilize them. 


ircation 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


Texas Wool Brings Higher Price 





Lone Star State Wools Bought 


to Replace Foreign 


Boston. 
OOD buying of Texas wools last 
week by the Boston wool trade, 
magnified into something of a mystery 
by the uninformed, was little more 
than a belated recognition of the fact 
that stocks of desirable wool held by 
the several houses are in all probabil- 
ity much smaller than a year ago. 
Higher prices were paid than in the 
early purchasing and as the wool mar- 
ket has been sagging gently since the 
first of the year a rise of 3-5c¢ per 
grease pound on a limited amount of 
wool was construed as an indication 
that the market generally was on the 
point of making a substantial advance. 
That Boston wool houses were will- 
ing to pay more money for Texas 12 
months wool stood out in sharp con- 
trast to the fact that the Jericho pool 
had sold its noted clip only a short 
time before at 4c per pound below its 
early asking price. The two opera- 
tions indicating considerable irregu- 
larity tended to confuse sentiment, the 
Texas purchasing as the later event 
having naturally enough the stronger 
influence in forming opinion. 


Comparing grease prices paid on 


Merinos 


Texas I2 months wool for year to 
date with last year, available statistics 
show that approximately the average 
values were the same. But with this 
difference. In the early sales of 1926 
the highest prices were paid, with 
lower prices at the later sales; while 
this season the early sales were on the 
low level and the later sales brought 
the highest prices. The following 
table gives the situation approxi- 
mately : 
TEXAS 12 MONTHS WOOL 


1927 1926 
Early Prices ...... 35-38ce. 40-41e. 
Later Prices .....-. 37—42¢. 35-37c. 
Average Price ..... 3k 38e. 


The average price of 38c obscures 
of course the advantage secured by 
those houses who paid the 
prices. One concern was a large buyer 
well below the average and has turned 
over good quantities to manufacturers 
who, by reason of light imports of 
\ustralians, for which the 
Texas is a good substitute, are still 
buying freely, it is said. 

Shearing is progressing rapidly in 
the far west. Some of the Oregon clips 
have been sold on a 27-28 _ basis. 
Wyoming wools are being taken at 
28-30¢. In 


lower 


che vice 


California buving is 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
CE SS eee 42—-43 Turkey Fair av......cesscceces 43—44 
Fine clothing .................34—-35 Cape Firsts wee teste e ee eee eee 13—45 
Ae DOOD... ee ee ee eee eee eee 42—43 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
‘hig ee bik 66 6 6 e666 66.6 6 OO Re RO a (In Bond) 
t Pee Ra C3 TW? TO A ca Scoured Basis—Cape: 
alitornia Super 12 months........ .95—1 .00 
(Scoured Basis) Super 10-12 months..... .98— .92 
Northern, 12 mo........ . .98—1.00 Australian: 
Bouthert, 12 MG oe ccccceivc 180 06 WOU cin oe nfs atelnll wee we cme age 
ES cao ie Mlk we eS eM .95— .9§ 
Texas See chcucnsawas dae '83— 188 


(Scoured Basis) 
ee: BS PR ens acer i . gi (ant BO 
DIS Bras txewacdevsrvce seo 208 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
I na aie at crane Caine Ya o/s arel/e wis 1,.05—1.08 


A-Super ab Ghatee eek tees .90— .93 
I so.coe adios bee wales .83— .85 
Bo eee -70— .T 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 


Grease Basis: 
Montevideo: 


ON i 5D 0e wade eee orem 41—42 

NN sae k eas SOM eee Meee cee mee 

CE en cane ey Rhek ners coer eee se eee 
Buenos Aires: 

Si SEO ci caeisavieeeund ea 28—29 

i RRs acta os oe a 5 ho r0e-o wi 26—27 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


(Scoured Basis) China: Combing ........++.+-. 29—30 
Riana oe 1.05—1.08 Szechuen ass't ......-ececes: aust 
Sie cincvayeqns.: sen Geer ann se mass t0 st ene=s a 
Fine & fine medium......... .98—1.02 Scotch Black Face............23—2s 
“hina. .... 88 “90 Kast India: Kandahar..........: 36—38 
CE eT AP erat “| - WOOD. cnctecctetcn veces AOS 
ee RS Aon wig me a8 -78— .80 Jori — 
° : SOT cccreeccscereseececeease 45—50 
Mohair—Domestic ES ssid, canis wn wae Xela ards ae ...3%—39 
DOR COMMIEE oi ickikcveeaasscsis 75—80 
PG COUN ciesetiedncscesseees 65—70 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lap— Merinos— 

2 oseod - 12—1.15 | ee 7] —%7% 
Fine colored .. ed see 0 f8— 80 NES ie. ud ow Sinaia omen 16 17 
Thread White Worsted— WN NE ae odana.c.6 wares: 0c 5 — 5% 

inset er a irtsis reralyiod 75— .80 Serges— 
CN cc oS abe as awk ooo -70— .73 I i beac Sia alee aria wh ee ee 7 7% 
ED Goralelk. 6 a aes, aa} 0° .65— .68 Ee ener --e 5D — 6 
ONL Ser eee .50— .55 I at ole as dalitwlad iia a@acd 14 —14% 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
Se Sirens a weave & wie wea .838— .35 NN waa eee a «37 38 
“SAR AS SAP e .80— .33 a anal ce an de Abiakiat tas or hy aE le 14%— 15 
MT aa ae as ga ee sii .28— .30 Light hoods ae ais 17 18 
Ri Soe ao eda aS .25— .28 Worsteds— 
Card— CME i onc tutwas acces ees 7%4— 8 
Ok TO .483— .45 ES a ence evra iedkh ord aia bile 7%-- 8 
Medium white ........... .30— .33 | = a ee ete 646— 7 
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moderately active, the best northern 
clips bringing 32-33c and _ middle 
counties a 27-28c basis. 

A good woolen mill demand is de- 
veloping for the Navajo wools which 
are a product of New Mexico and 
regarded favorably by woolen mills 
manufacturing cheviots and home- 
spuns. The regular Navajo wool is 
graded into Is, 2s, 3s and 4s and runs 
on the whole very largely to the 
medium grades, 3s and 4s. The im- 
proved Navajo wool runs more to Is 
and 2s. This wool has a generally 
coarse long fiber with a fine bottom 
and in the scoured state brings a 
rather better price than average 
medium domestic wool. 


Fine Wools Lead Market 


Texas and Territory in Demand— 
Ohio Wools on Low Level 

Boston.—There is better feeling on 
Summer Street. The trade is be- 
ginning to realize that stocks of do 
mestic wool are quite low and that the 
mills are more interested in domestic 
grown than in foreign staple at this 
time. Mills are their 
hand-to-mouth policy of buying ex- 
pecting to be able to obtain all the 
wool they want at the old level of 


continuing 


There may, however, be a 
Since the 


prices. 
change in this respect. 
first of the year there has been a fair- 
ly stable price level. A change up- 
ward or downward is considered in- 
evitable, the balance of opinion 
favoring a rise. 

Until there is 
ment in ,the demand for goods few 


a marked improve- 


leaders of wool opinion believe that 
anv real stabilization of 
likely. Sentiment in the wool dis- 
trict is still mixed. 
wools to sell are inclined to be opti 


values is 
Those who have 


mistic and those who are short of 
wool are less hopeful on the surtace, 
emphasizing low priced 
order possibly to make buying of 
wool in the West easier. It seems 
hardly likely that purchases 
will be made inasmuch as big hold- 
ings are as much a liability as an 
asset now that hand-to-mouth pur- 
chasing by mills has hecome an estab- 
lished policy. 

\ leading official of the 
himself as 


sales. in 


large 


wool trade 
association expressed 
optimistic over the general wool situ- 
ation. Wools were quite firm and 
had probably struck their low prices 
for the vear. He further noted the 
fact. confirmed in several quarters, 
that there has been a good movement 
Australian wools of 


64s-70s, at 


out of bond of 
the topmaking grades, 


prices ranging 95c-$1. Fine wools 
both the French combing and strictly 
staple were in continued mill demand. 
He was further under the impression 
that the goods market had still a very 
considerable weight of business to 


place and this would come along a 
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- Snow-white 
Bleaching 


B.ueacuinc with So- 
dium Hypochlorite is  un- 
doubtedly the most satisfac- 
tory. With the Electrolyzer shown herewith it can be produced 
from salt—any fair grade of salt. No necessity of having chemicals 
shipped in. 




















Electrolytic sodium hypochlorite is practically neutral, hence a 
considerable saving in the amount of sour can be effected. This also 
reduces an element of danger. 











The cost depends upon the cost of salt and power. In favored 
localities where these elements are fairly low, the electrolytic hypo- 
chlorite is the most economical, taking all things into consideration. 













Actual tests show it to be the more efficient. 
No lime sludge to deal with—simply salt and water. 


Write us for literature. 


The Electro Chemical Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


| The ELECTROLYZER 








ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of Textile Chemicals 


ANTHROLIC ACID 


Reg. U. S. & Can. Pat. Off. 


SOLUBLE OILS BOIL-OFF OILS 
CHROME MORDANTS 
HYDROSULFITES FOR STRIPPING 







“Star Brand” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Silicate of Soda 


Transparent clarified Silicate specially manufactured 
for the Textile Trade. Regularly used in silk mills to 
bind the weighting to the fibers and to make it more 
permanent. Star Brand gives the silk additional weight 
depending on the amount already added. Shipments 
are made in clean metal drums or tank cars from 
Chester, Pa., or Rahway, N. J. sas 










Philadelphia Quartz'Co., Philadelphia 


WORLD 
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AND NOW | 


SYNTHETIC OLIVE OIL 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY US AS 


“OLOVOLO” 


Chemical Analysis Cannot Distinguish 
It From Pure Commercial Olive Oil 


Quality—Always Uniform. Price—Always Less. 
Delivery—Over Any Period. Samples—Upon Request 


BOYER, KIENLE COMPANY, Inc., 


135 Liberty Street : New York City 





Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 


back of WARREN SOAP is 


more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 





NOTTINGHAM CURD) 
TALLOW CHIP 83323. SOAP | 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 


for Woolens and Worsteds made with | 
Red Oil Olive Oil 

Ny Amber Oil | 
W Olive Foots 


NWN 





Soap Powder 
For Mill Floors 


Chips or Bars 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU 











ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Textile, Laundry 

and Special Soaps 
ROME, N. Y. 















WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
AND QUOTATIONS 







Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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W ool—Continued 


little later and even up the very poor 
showing made by the goods market 
juri ie first two months of the 


Ohio wools in the main are still un- 
ered by contracts. The clip this 
approximate 15 million 

fine 40% medium. These 

wools are selling at the lowest level 
f the year on Summer Street, and 
ire seemingly out of a line on the 


year will 


; 
unds, 60 


Quarter blood has _ sold 
blood at 41c with 14 blood 


and delaine at 42C. 


di n side 


oc, 8s 


Demand from the worsted branch 
manutacturing is still running 
strongly to the fine qualities. Ar- 


rivals of fine Australians for year to 
| have been very much smaller 

a vear ago and manufacturers 
have found it possible to utilize the 
domestic tine wools procurable at 
lower prices. This is one explana- 
tion of the good business seen at this 
Further pur- 
chases were made at the Kerrville 
sale Tuesday by several of the large 
Boston wool houses. 


in Texas wools. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended May 21, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 


follows, in Ibs.: 


Weel 
Ended 
fay 21 1927 l 
Ss uw 40,154 ” ” 
I 8 75,578, 17,584 
. 115, 732, 000 157,184, ’ 
IMPORT \ PRINCIPAL PORTS 
i © 181,000 75, 578, 00 117,584,090" 
158,000 31,178, 000 19, 826,000 
rk 10, 00M) 27, 261, 000 28, 833, Onn 
100 134,017,000 166,243, 0 


Eastern Connecticut Mills to 
Hold Exposition 

[he Eastern Connecticut Mills As- 
sociation plans a novel style show 
every evening during the progress of 
the textile exposition to be held in 
June. Five of the Danielson (Conn.) 
mills will select models from among 
the young women employes and they 
will appear in costumes made from 
products of the respective mills they 
represent. Fourteen of the thirty 


mills in Eastern Connecticut have 
been allotted space and it is expected 
that a display valued in excess of 
$100,000 will be witnessed. <A list of 


exhibitors thus far includes Aldrich 
Bros. Co. of Moosup; Ashland Cotton 


( | Jewett City; Assawaga Co. of 
Davville; Lorraine Mfg. Co. of West- 


erly: Lawton Mills Inc. of Plainfield: 
Ponemah Mills of Taffville: Quinne- 
baug, Co. of Danielson: Wauregan 
Co. of Wauregan; Hygienic Fibre Co. 
of Versailles: National Rhea Co. of 
Putnam; American Woolen Co. of 
Central Worsted Co. of 
Central Village; Farnsworth Mills 
Inc. of Central Village; and Paco 
Mix. Co. of Danielson. 


sOosup: 


Fleece Demand Improves 


Higher Prices Paid by Knitting 
Yarn Spinners for 1 and %gs 
PHILADELPHIA.—Sales have been 

of a hand-to-mouth variety this week 

with prices less in buyer's favor. 

While there has been no advance, 

manufacturers and spinners are not 

able to obtain lots at their own ideas 
as was previously the case, dealers 
now having more confidence and un- 
willing to sacrifice their holdings as 
was true early this month especially 
in the case of fleece wools. There is 
more activity in fleece this week both 
here and in the West, prices being 
slightly steadier, both growers and 
dealers having more confidence that 
the bottom has already been touched. 

Territory wools are unchanged in 

price with demand spotty 

fair. Good lots of pulled and scoured 

are held firmly with weakness de- 


and barely 


veloping in off-sorts of these wools. 

There has been active buying in 
Texas and representatives of local 
dealers have reported wools in that 
state are now well cleaned’ up. 
Twelve month Texas landed here is 
quoted at $1.05 and 8 months at 83c. 
Staple territory is quoted on the fol- 
lowing basis: 75¢ to 77¢ for quarter 
blood 85c for three-eighths, 95c¢ for 
half blood, $1.00 for average fine and 
$1.05 and up for fine staple 

Interest in fleece wools by spinners 
of knitting varns has improved both 
in respect to demand and prices they 
are willing to pay. When a spinner 
needs wool for immediate consump- 
tion they will pay 38c for bright 
quarter blood and 39c for three 
eighths, medium sized sales being re- 
ported by several dealers on this basis. 
Other dealers have refused offers of 
38c on bright quarters this week, hold- 
ing firmly for 39¢ as a minimum. 

Spinners prefer old fleece wools at 
this time of the year, being in the 
market for old wools to fill in’ until 
July when the new fleece wools arrive 
in larger volume. They have the idea 
of 37c for bright medium fleece wools 
in mind, having received offers from 
the West which would cost them this 
price landed in Philadelphia. As a 
result when spinners do not need 
wool they refuse to offer more than 
37c on old fleece wools to dealers 
here. Those in need of wools for 
immediate use have paid a cent higher 
in sales this week. 

Desirable lots of pulled and scoured 
are steady to firm, prices being un- 
changed from last week's level. 
There has been a weakening in poorer 
lots of these wools, off-sorts being 
generally held at lower figures than 
a week ago. This is not true of 
white lots which continue firm and 
dealers are unwilling to sell below 
the current market. For example, 
white Bs are strong while off-color 
3s with burrs are in poor demand 
and held at lower prices than last 
week. Carpet wools are quiet and 
unchanged, prices being firm. 
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Consult Waldron 


Engineers On Your 
Machinery Needs 





Since 1827—-100 vears ago—tne Wal- 
dron organization has continuously 
maintained its enviable reputation as 
designers and builders of high grade 
machinery. 


The valuable information and im- 
portant data—secured from a century 
of research, and the specialized experi- 
ence possessed by the Waldron Engi- 
neering Staff, is available to the textile 
industry to assist in securing more 
eficient and more economical plant 
production. 


For standard processing machinery 
or special machines to overcome spe- 
cific problems—consult Waldron engi- 
neers. You will be under no obliga- 
tion. 


Brushing Machines 
Calender Rolls 

Cloth Pilers 

Winders and Doublers 
Dyeing, Drying and 
Bleaching Machinery 


Finishing Machinery 
Festooning Machines 
Embossing Machines 
Printing Machines 
Folding Machines 
Silk Machinery 


Irite to our nearest office for any information 
desired concerning your machinery problems. 


JOHN WALDRON CORP., 


Main Office and Works, New Brunswick, N. J. 


30 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


208 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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NATIONAL ERIE FAST RUBINE B CONC 


NEW Direct Dye possessing prop- 
erties similar to, but producing 


much bluer tones than National Erie 
Fast Scarlet 8BA. Adapted for appli- 
cation in all types of machines on ac- 
count of its good solubility and inert- 
ness to metals. 


Particularly recommended for unions, 
dyeing the cotton almost to the exclu- 
sion of the animal fibres, and in a soap- 
soda ash bath leaving silk entirely un- 
stained. Excellent dischargeability 
with hydrosulfite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 





1927 > 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Color Card Assn. Holds Recep- 
tion in New Offices 


rhe Textile Color Card Association 

‘ently held a reception for its mem- 
‘rs and guests at the new offices of 

e association, 200 Madison avenue, 
New York, recently. 

lhe association has recently moved 

m 50 East 42nd Street. The new 

idquarters are much larger than 
he old offices. The association, which 
was formed in 1915, has steadily in- 
‘reased in and therefore more 
spacious offices were required. 

In a few weeks, Mrs. Margaret 
Hayden Rorke, managing director, 
will sail for Europe to carry on her 
study of color for the association in 
England, France, Switzerland and 
Italy; to confer with the association’s 
foreign members, and to expand con- 
tacts with the Department of Com- 
ierce, through the commercial at- 

-hes, chambers of commerce and 
foreign federations and associations. 


size 








Burkart-Schier Changes 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., 
Tenn., 


textile chemicals, 


Chat- 
manufacturers of 
has announced the 
ippointment of Andrew J. Kelly as 
nalytical chemist. Mr. Kelly has 
had experience in textile manufactur- 
ng and is also a graduate of the Col- 
lege of Charleston. E. L. Fletcher, of 
the company’s technical staff, has 
been promoted to chief chemist. 


tanooga, 


German Dye Trust Progress 


Review “ Aenis ities 
of Cartel in 1926 


NTERESTING — information — re- 
garding the progress made recently 
by the German dye cartel has been 
received by the Department of Com 


merce from Trade Commissioner 


William T. Daugherty, Berlin. The 
report says in part: 
The German dye trust made con- 


spicuous progress in 1926 in fulfill- 
ment of its program of expansion, 
production allocation, and reduction of 
overhead, 
leading 


as calculated when the six 
German dye plants 
into one company—l. G. 
trie A. G. (Interessen 
larbenindustrie A. G., referred to 
throughout this report as the I. G.), 
Frankfort on the Main—by approval 
ot stockholders on Nov. 28, 1925. 
During 1926 the |. G. merged or ac 
quired full or partial control ot the 
giant Koeln-Rottweil explosives plant 
(artificial silk, and other nitrocellulose 
production) at Berlin; Vereinigte 
\luminum Werke A. G., Bitterfeld; 
the Erdoel & Kohle Verwertungs A. 
G. (coal hydrogenation patents), Ber- 
lin; Leonhardt color works at Mul 
heim; Schalke Metallurgical Works 
(lithopone), of Gelsenkirchen; and 
Rheinstahl, of Dusseldorf. 


merged 
Farbenindus- 
Gemeinschatt 


The com- 


pany also prepared the way for merg- 
ers In 1931 of Koeln-Rottweil’s asso- 
ciated Dynamit Nobel, Hamburg; 
Siegener Dynamit A. G., Siegen, 
Westphalia; Rheinische Sprengstoft 
A. G., Cologne; Deutsche Celluloid 


Fabrik A. G., Ejilenburg, as well as 
the Riebeck Montan & Oel Werke A. 
G., of Halle-on-Saale 
mated in 


to be consum- 


} 


1930; in the meantime, the 


I. G. is sharing a “community of 
with these. Each of 
acquisitions coincides with an exten- 


and this move well 


interests” these 
sion of production, 
illustrates the drive by this giant con- 
cern to develop new 
than compensate for 


production to 
more losses of 
its dyestuffs markets since the war. 
Capital Increase 

In connection with this program 
and its extension the I. G. formally 
raised its stock capital foundation at 
a general stockholders’ meeting on 
Sept. I, 1926, from 646,000,000 marks 
(641,600,000 common and 
preferred) to 1I,100,000,000 marks, or 
by 45 
by three 


4,400,000 


$000,000 marks, to be covered 


shares emissions: (1) 258,- 
400,000 new common, (2) 160,000,000 
preferred, Series A, 
314% preferred, 


new 6% and (3) 


35,600,000 Series B, 


with 
thus 


tenfold vote rights. The I. G. 
becomes the most highly capital- 
ized corporation in Germany, outdis- 
tancing ‘Vereinigte  Stahlwerke,” 
1926, with a capital of 
marks. The new I. G. 
toundation include 
marks 


merged in 
800,000,000 


capital will goo,- 


000 OOO common, 160,000,000 


preferred, Series A, and 40,000,000 
preferred B. The latter, of course, 
combine the new B issue and the old 


4,400,000 preferred, with a_ tentold 
vote right in lieu of a hundredfold 
right to combat the danger of 
foreign capital invasion. It 
that the 
B shares control 


vote 
must be 
however, 


obsery ed, new 40,- 


000,000 400,000,000 
even so, against the 
ous. share ot 44,000,000 
hundredtold scheme; this is, 
but 27.4% of total 
40.7% covered by the old preferred 
The 160,000,000 preferred A, it is 
understood, will be offered to 
friendly ”: these may 
at least American corporations 


votes, preposter- 
under the 
however, 


votes, against 


“foreign 
interests include 


two 


Domestic Production 

Lacking official figures, it is estimat- 
ed that current production of dye- 
stuffs in Germany amounts annually to 
75,000 metric tons, 
approximately tons 
before the war. Exports of dyes from 
amounting to 
in 1913, had declined to around 34,000 
(reparations 
less than one-third the 


vetween 70,000 ant 


igainst 1 30,000 


Germany, 109,000 tons 


tons in 1925 deliveries 


excluded), or 


eee ee ->IN——_0_0.0 0 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 —1 45 
eee 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 33%— 314 
Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 3% 

Ammoniac, Sal. white 
gr., MAME cos 5y— 7 
Bleach powder, per 100 
is SNE 5.c.ka0464,05:0 200 — 2 40 
eS eee 5 — 5% 
Calcium Arsenate ..... T%e— 8 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 
OO eee va 5%— 9 
BE. Snantiseeses we 4—. 
Copperas, ton ..c0c- - 13 00 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar...... 224%4— 2 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ilb.... 125 —1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 1%— 12 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 90 —115 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 26 — 26% 
a sean waas 27%— 228 
Yellow Crude ...... 26 — 2% 
Hydrosulphite Cone. .. 24 — 2 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 18% 
White (crystals) .... 14— 14% 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 350 — ... 
Potassium—Bichromate 8%4— 854 
Chlorate crystals ... 8i4— 
Permangan, tech..... 13%— 14 
Sodium acetate ....... 4144— 5 
Bichromate ......... 6144— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%...... 150 —1 75 
a ‘ 8s — 9 
ao ee 3%— 4% 
Prussiate, yellow... 12 — 12% 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 4 
30% crystals....... 24y4,— 21% 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 29 — 31% 
Tin—Crystals ......< 46%— 47 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 19%— 19% 
COREG; BRMicccccaces 7 — 72 
i ee ee 9%— 10 


Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 83 87%— 8 62% 


CTENIG CTYBCRIS ccccicece 48%— 441% 
POCMIG, DOG. cianccasnes 


aa 5yy— 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 


100 lb. in tank cars. 8s — 95 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 

A sustcu ce eaw ese. 5 6 75 
OZEHE ..605 deen 114% 1 
Sulphuric, 66 “deg. per 

_ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 
Tartarie (imported).... 27% 28 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 8% 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 444— ... 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
MM nconwantukweses a 6 
Caustic, 88-92%...... Thkh— 75% 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37%— 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 1 32%4— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
Mt at akeendenews ee 10 — 3 90 
Contract, WO IDs... FO 
BOL, 200 IDs cwcccesens 90 — 100 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic; Crystals....... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg...... 9 — 10 
Gambier, liquid........ 11%y— 12 
Hematine, crystals..... 14— 18 
Hypernic Ext.—5l deg. 11 — 8 
Indigo—Madras ....... 130 — ... 


Logwood Extract, liq. 


oe. OGG: Chasecseee s — 9 
a. ee a 14— 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
"Fy eee 7—- ™ 
Quercitron extract, 61 
DE scuntadursanecées 6 — 6% 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
De Hs v6 iene ecae 61y— 7 
Extract, stainless.... 10 — 


Tannic Acid, tech..... =. -“ 


Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 





Alpha Napthylamine .. 35 — 37 
RD sxesbes 60 — 65 
Aniline Oil... 15 — 15% 
DUE ssecanwse 24— B 

Beta Naphthol, sub- 
Gere eo 5 — 60 
Po | aa 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ...... 32 — 34 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
dex cavecesacvene 99 — 295 
Paranitraniline ....... 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Caster Oil, No. 3...... 13%— 15 
Olive Oil, denatured, 
 Ghdckienseknnee 6 —1 75 
Pc audnbedap ea were 9y%— ... 
Pe SPEay. Dilede sa eehareke 9 — 10% 
Stearic Acid, double 
DPEMEBE. octccsecevece 11%— 12 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 


oo a) 34]— 5% 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 








eee eeewess 45 — 60 
Dextrine-Potato ...... Rly — 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb.... 407 — 412 
Do. bbls., 100 Ib..... 434 — 439 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 437 — ... 
Do. bbls 464 — ... 
Sago flour 3yQ— + 
Starch, corn, 100 lb. 332 — 3 42 
[ee "eee 359 — 3 69 
Do. thin boiling. 
bags, 100 lb........ 92 — 402 
De.  Peinckcsccnnces 419 — 429 
PORE. dccondsndcucee 614 — 7% 
RICO wccccccecceece . 9 — 94 
WHORE. “iivccendecccsus 6lg— 8 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) .... 23 — 3 
Black Columbia FF.. 50 — 60 
Blue, Pvinitienkies — 382 
Blue RE ordinary.. — 8 
Bine, Gl. ..<.. — 250 
Dee. © Ciccsccckxe = es 
Bine Sky, FF... cco — 150 
Blue, Fast RL.. — «.- 
Blue, Solamine — 
Benzo Azurine — 80 
i a — 60 
OW: Me wccenaces — 90 
Brown, Congo G...... 8 — ... 
Brown, eal meres 80 — ... 
Green, B.. saa 60 — 90 
Green, G..... ecececce 65 — 90 
Orange, Congo ee 60 — ... 
Orange, Fast S....... 170 — ... 
Red, Past Wise divas 80 — 90 
Red, Congo ... 40 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4B. 40 — 60 
Benzo Pare ere 
Co  . ore 125 —1 50 
Scarlet, 4 BA. jn Boa ae “es 
Scarlet, 4 BS......e- 210 — ... 
Scarlet, 8 BS........ 3 — <x 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 165 — ... 
2 OB ear 110 —12 
Yellow _  chrysoph- 
WOR. viincscéssntece 60 — 1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene .... 909 — 9 
Developing Colors— 
IGM? MEER wd ceanaws 0 — 60 
Black Zambesi ....... --- — 90 
Bordeaux, Dev. ..... 250 — ... 
Orange. developed ... 250 — ... 
PURER « os.cciccccuss 10 —145 


Red, Dev. 7 BL....... 250 — .- 
Scarlet. Dev....ccec.. 250 — ‘ 
Sulphur Colors— 
DIMER cccccccscceuntes 14— 24 
Blue, cadet ..ccccece 909 — 985 
Blue, DAVY ..ccccccee 50 — 60 
BYOWD cccccccccccce oe 20— w&# 
a ere weas 55 — 150 
Freen, olive ..... wait 23 — bso 
YOHOW cc ccccocccccece 4 — 50 
Basic Colors— 

AUPFAMINE ...ccccccces 90 — 1 00 
Bismark Brown ....:. 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ......... 400 — 65 
Fuschine crystals -.. 150 —1 75 
Malachite green ..... 150 — ... 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —1 23 
Methyl violet ....... 80 —115 
Rhodamine B. ex’ 

CORE icacicceecasces 5 50 6 60 
Safranine ......... --. 145 —1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 — ... 


Acid Colors— 


Naphthol blue blk... 3 — 
Napthlamine black 

Ue wenccundecavecs 50 — 
Alizarine saphirol .. 275 — 4 
Alkali blue ...... -- 835 —8 
Indigotine ....ccocses 36 —1 
— (water solu- 

Obie) ccccece wdeese ° 5 
Soluble Bee «sss ‘ink (oe 3 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 


Sulphone Blue eee 60 





52: SRSVS! SSNS: RKAS SZSR B 


Patent Blue A.. . 28 — 
Rescorcin brown .... 80 — 
Guinea green ....... 100 —2 
Wool green S......... 70—1 
Ovamae EF sccsccceece 244 — 
Orange GG crys...... 60 — 
Acid Fuchsine ...... 30 — 
Azo eosine G......... 6 — 
Crocein scarlet a ie =F 
Fast ved B..ccccccces 50 — 
AZo yellow ééeeeowse 13 —1 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 —2 
Naphthol, yellow .... 135 —1 
Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B..... coe BO — ccc 
Diamond Black PV... 7— ... 
Chrome Blue Black.. 400 — 50 
Chrome Brown ..... 60 —12 
Chrome Green ....... 75 —150 
Chrome Yellow ...... 45 —110 
7 sdigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 


nnn aaa 
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SINCE 1881 
. ) whites, colors or rayon 
in any formula 
CAUSTIC SODA iQ y 
SOLID — — FLAKE i i “THE (OW LES |) ETER GENT (0. 
or rake — ———— catenin 
= J : BP ommonwea uildin 
MERCERIZING | ry Euclid — = E. Th. Caren, Ohio 
Solvay Caustic Soda is made i | | 
from Soda Ash manufactured by : 1 ee aT 
the Solvay Process. The same bay | 
high degree of technical supervision E F A N C O 


and the same scientific methods are =) 
exercised in producing Solvay 8 
Caustic Soda that are followed in ee 
making Solvay Soda Ash—the | 
Standard since 1881. E 


ART SILK OIL. 





| 


Conditioning Artificiai Siik 










SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION |33 


Alkalies and Chemical Products as 


| After repeated test and experiments the largest pro- 


Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company = X ducers of artificial silk in America advise the use of this 


40 Rector Street New York =\ | 


Boston Syracuse . Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland = A 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Philadelphia = 
! Kansas City St. Louis 


This is the best oil for art silk we have ever used, are 


| oil for conditioning artificial silk prior to winding. 
) the reports we are receiving from mills using FANCO 





ae 
Sh 


ART SILK OIL. 
| W. F. FANCOURT & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemisis | 
1 Philadelphia Pena. | 


































| CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


BOSSON & LANE| Aniline Colors 



















—_MANUFACTURERS Dyestuffs and Chemicals | 
s : 451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products ene 
135 Oliver St. Union Trust Co. Bldg., 43 South Second St., | 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL Boston, Macs. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S.A., Basle, Switzerland. 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 







MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 


S.R. DAVID& COMPANY 











INCORPORATED 
B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers’ Bluings Dy t ff 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles es u Ss 
Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 






Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 


— See (Ilse —— 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


e-war figure. The then value of 
estuffs exports, amounting to 218,- 
000 gold marks, compares with an 


estimated value of 186,000,000 marks 


1925. Barring gold inflation since 

pre-war period, comparative val- 

s have risen. This is explained by 

fact that Germany is now export- 
the higher-priced dyes, whereas 

fore the war, in covering over 80% 
of world demand for dyes, Germany 
exported more of the cheaper bulk 
olors. 

Concentration of dyestuffs produc- 
tion necessarily follows the I. G. mer- 
ger. While production before the war 
was distributed among the several 1. 
G, plants, the current tendency is to 
center production in the plant or 
plants best equipped to specialize. It 
ippears that the Hoechster Farbwerke 
ire more or less leading in this re- 
spect, and that they have taken over 
some Badische manufacture of the fast 
indanthrene dyes and possibly some of 
Griesheim’s naphthol A—S production, 
though the Badische retains its indigo 
lepartment. Leopold Cassella Co., it 
s said, is specializing on the newer 
ives for artificial silks. 


National Gum & Mica Co. 
Opens Chicago Plant 

The National Gum & Mica Co., 
manufacturers of adhesives, pastes 
ind gums, with main office in New 
York, has completed the erection of its 


khakis, and browns in all types of 
pressure and continuous machines, and 
on jigs. It possesses the good all- 
round fastness of the sulphur dye- 
stuffs. and is somewhat improved in 
fastness to light by after-treatment 
with chrome and copper.” 


- Business News 





“Hove” Smith with West Dis- 
infecting Co. 

Hovenden Smith, Jr., who has a 
wide circle of friends in the textile 
trade in and around Philadelphia, hav- 
ing been for many years with the 
National Fibre Co., is now associated 
with the West Disinfecting Co., sani- 
tation engineers, at the Philadelphia 
office. 


Party Given for Charles Bond 
on Eve of Sailing for Europe 


Double Sure Association, an organiza- 
tion composed of employes of Chas. 
Bond Co., Philadelphia, held their an- 
nual dinner May 20, members staging a 
minstrel show in conjunction with the 
dinner that compared favorably with 
professional talent. 

All of the officers of Chas. Bond Co., 
including Chas. Bond, Carter Bond, Jos. 
B. Bond, M. F. Bond and John R. 
Grundy attended the dinner. There were 
more than 300 persons present, including 





Minstrel Show Staged by Employes of Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia 


recent addition to its factories. 

he new plant is at 1940 Carroll Ave., 

Chicago. The company now operates 

ries at Dunellen, N. J.; Boston, 

loronto, Ont., and Chicago. 

s marks the latest step in the 

elopment of the company from its 
rganization in 1889. 

Chicago factory has an area 

The direction 

perations will be in the hands of 

J. Ottusch, John 


hilip M. Liner. 


hout 30,000 sq. ft. 


Simmons 


National Announces Sulphur 


Brow n RD 


‘w sulphur color, National Sul- 
Brown RD, of cutch shade has 
tly been introduced by the 
nal Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
company states the following 
this dve: “Excellent solubility 
good leveling and_ penetrating 
rties recommend National Sul- 
Brown RD for use in combina- 

produce a wide range of tans, 


wives and friends of members of the 
association. The affair was in the 
nature of a farewell party to Chas. 
Bond, who sailed for Europe the fol- 
lowing day where he will spend six 
weeks touring, with Mrs. Bond = and 
their daughter Miss, Edith Bond 


James W. Cox, Jr., Adds Joseph 
H. Shinn to Staff 


James W. Cox, IJr., textile engineer 
and specialist, of 320 Broadway, New 
York, has announced that Joseph H. 
Shinn has become associated with him 


in the solving of textile problems, gen- 
eral processing work and the develop- 
ment of special fabrics. 

Mr. Shinn has had a broad experience 
in the textile industry. He graduated 
trom the Philadelphia Textile School in 
1900 and shortly afterwards became in- 
structor of fancy designing and jac- 
quard weaving there. His mill connec- 
tions have included: German Artistic 
Weaving Co., Pompton Lakes, N. J., as 
designer of woven labels; Dartmouth 


Mig. Co., New Bedford, Mass., in 


As clean as 
a hound’s tooth 


This is the happy condition of a fulling mill at all times 
when 


EMAROL 


is the Fulling Agent 


No scraping of the sides, the doors, the throatplate, 
not even a weekly wash or cleanup is necessary. 


Every drop is absorbed by the fabric, and the way it 
fulls is a revelation. 


Emarol has been in constant use for over 10 years by 
the best mills. 


Try it on your work 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO., INC. 
135 Hudson Street NEW YORK 


Mail this request today 


Send illuminating literature and ssmple to 
C/o name of mill 


Street 


City 


NEW VS. OLD 


No textile manufacturer expects to compete with modern 


production when equipped with obsolete machinery and out of 
date methods. 


Neither can the best results in fine appearance, bright color, 
and superior texture be obtained without the use of the 


aiT 


Q ity and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


These special purpose alkalies are the result of years devoted 
to scientific study of textile problems. \s a result hundreds 
of textile mills are benefiting from the application of alkalies 


specially designed for definite operations in the mill. 


These results are obtained at no increased cost 


B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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“Makers of 


Business Prosperity” 
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USINESS journalism has established a great clearing 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB house of information,” says Mr. Schwab, probably as 
widely recognized for his human understanding of selling 

as for his capacity as a great manufacturer. 
“You cannot have prosperity,” says Mr. Schwab, “with- 
out confidence, and you cannot have confidence without a 

free and honest exchange of information.” 














* * * * * 





That is the platform this publication stands on. Business 
publications which succeed are more than a collection of 
editorial and advertising pages. 
















* * 





* * * 









Every publication has its specialized field of service and 
plays its part intimately in the interchange of information 
and opinion, which is the basis of prosperity to which the 
captain of steel refers. 

























* * * * * 









Both editorial and advertising pages are made to fulfill 
this great responsibility. The men and methods the editors 
select for their pages and the advertising which the clients 
of this paper buy to inform its readers of their products, are 
brought together between the covers of a business journal 
for intimate help and service. 

When you have read both editorial and advertising 
sections and you have a complete knowledge of the service 
the publisher of this journal has prepared for you; then you, 
like Mr. Schwab, will see it—a Maker of Prosperity. 
















The A. B. P. is a non- 
profit organization 
whose members have 
pledged themselves to 
a working code of 
practice in which the 
interests of the men of 
American industry, 
trade and professions 
are placed first--a code 
demanding unbiased 
editorial pages, classi- 
fied and verified paid 
subscribers, and 
honest advertising of 
dependable products. 
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charge of designing, pattern weaving 
and general checking of production; Lor- 
raine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., as de- 
signer of fancy fabrics; Notaseme Hos- 
ry Mills, as superintendent; Sauquoit 
Silk Mfg. Co., Scranton, Pa., specializ- 
ing in improving quality of the goods 
and quantity of production; William 
Horstman Co., Philadelphia, in connec- 
tion with their narrow fabric weaving 
jepartment. 

Later he established the Philadelphia 
branch of the U. S. Testing Co., Inc., 
and subsequently went to the New York 
ofce of this concern. 

Mr. Shinn has also been identified ac- 
tively with the rayon industry, having 
served as textile technical adviser 
the Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 
ica. More recently, he has been 
sultant on textile matters for the 
company, the Industrial Rayon 
and a number of knitting, silk, 
and worsted mills. 


for 
Amer- 
a con- 
Tubize 
Corp., 
cotton 





To Attend Los Angeles Conven- 
tion of Engineers 


Thomas T. Kelliher, chief engineer 
of the South Works of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., 
will represent that city at the annual 


convention of the National Association 
of Stationary Engineers which is to be 


held in Los Angeles, Cal.. Aug. 22-27. 


= 
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TEXTILE BANKING CoMPANY, .FACTORS ; 
Textile Banking Co., New York. 
Factors offer a particular service to 

the textile manufacturer by acting in 
the dual capacity of selling agents and 
bankers. The manufacturer, in availing 
himself of this service, receives cash on 
delivery of goods without the risk of 
credit losses, while the customer is 
granted the usual trade terms. No fixed 
charge is made for the service, but the 
cost is based upon the volume of sales 
consummated, and accrues in proportion 
to the business done. The booklet pub- 
lished by the Textile Banking Co. ex- 
plains the operation of a factor in al] 
of its various details. 


BETHELHEM STAINLESS 
STAINLESS IRON; 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


STEEL 
Bethlehem 


AND 
Steel 


Bethlehem stainless steel and stainless 
iron are special alloys which are so-called 
because of their ability to withstand the 
action of common corrosive agents with- 
out the development of corrosion or 4 
permanent stain. This 20-page booklet 
(No, 113) tells of the composition, manu- 
facture, and application of these metals. 
Instruction for working both the stain- 
less steel and the stainless iron are given. 
Illustrations show the method of manu- 
facture and some of the uses to which 
the alloys are put. In the back of the 
booklet a list of the Bethlehem tool steels 


1 


is Piven. 


CLEVELAND WWorM-GEAR REDUCTION 
Units; Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Bulletin No. 106 contains 20 pages of 
concentrated information regarding 
Wworm-gear reduction units for all pur- 
Poses where reductions of from 3 5/9 to 
1, up to 100 to 1 are required. Two 
general types of ‘units are described; 
drives where the axis of the low-speed 
shaft is vertical, and drives where the 
axis of the low-speed shaft is horizontal. 
Two types of reduction units for vertical 


TEXTILE WORLD 


drives, type VD in which the gear shaft 
extends downward from the casing, and 
type VT in which the gear shaft extends 
upward; four types of units for horizon- 
tal drives, types AT and RT for direct- 
connected loads, and types AH and RH 
for loads which must be connected to the 
reduction unit gear shaft through a sup- 
plementary chain or spur gear set; and 
type D, a double reduction unit, are all 
illustrated by cutaway photographs and 
sketches. Specifications are given, and 
dimensions of all the units described are 
tabulated. 


CHROME-NICKEL STEEL IN SPECIAL 
TRACKWoRK; International Nickel C« 
New York. 

This 10-page pamphlet is Bulletin No. 
10 of the International Nickel Company’s 
series of technical articles on nickel steel, 
and consists of an article condensed from 
a paper read by F. G. Hibbard, construc- 
tion engineer with the Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Co., before the 
Technical League of this company. While 
this literature will prove especially inter- 
esting to those engaged in railroad engi- 
neering and its problems, it should also 
interest all those concerned with the use 
of steel, since the same properties which 


make nickel-chromium steels of great 
value for special trackwork make 
them desirable for application where 


resistance to wear and ability to with- 
stand abuse are essential. The bulletin 
presents conclusions as to the wearing 
qualities of chrome-nickel-steel trackwork 
drawn from actual use of chrome-nickel 
steel crossings, frogs, and switch pieces 
in the city of Milwaukee. 


G-E  Sourrret-CaceE Motors, “500 
Series”: General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

This is one of the familiar red 


bordered G-E bulletins, is designated as 
GEA-6, and describes type KT (3-phase) 
and type KQ(2-phase) ; general purpose ; 
constant speed; continuous duty; skeleton 
frame; 40°; 15 to 150 hp.; 220, 440, 550, 
and 2200 volt induction motors. Details 
of stator, rotor, end shields, bearings, 
and base are given, and these parts illus 
trated. Five different controls for induc- 
tion motors are also pictured. 


CR9511 SHor-TyYPE 
General Electric 
N.Y. 

CR9511 shoe type brakes designed for 
use in connection with motor-driven line 
shafts, turn tables, etc., in order to hold 
loads without consumption of power, t 
save time in stopping, to make emergency 
stops, to prevent overtravel, and to make 
accurate stops at definite points are d¢ 
tailed in Bulletin GEA-753. Details of 
construction are pointed out, and the 
manner of making adjustments is ex- 
plained. 


SoLENoID BRAKES; 


Co., Schenectady, 


STEELEG PLATFORMS; 
Co., Chicago, II. 
Lift-truck platforms of various types 
are described in this attractive catalog. 
Special types for particular applications 
featured include table types for assembly 
benches; “Al-way” type, with the four- 
way lift-truck entry for use in crowded 
aisles; “Live” type, which is mounted on 
casters; box type; and sling type. The 
varied constructions which depend upon 
the loads to be maintained 
explained. 


Barrett-Cravens 


are also 





HANDLING THINGS—FROM WHERE THEY 
ARE TO WHERE You WANT THEM; 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

This is Book No. 575 of the Link-Beit 


catalog series, and is called by them, “a 





picture book of ideas 


| that may suggest 
a better 


method of handling things in 
your plant.” It is just what it is called 

a picture book—in which are shown in- 
stallations of conveyor systems in widely 
diversified industries, great 
number of purposes. Conveyors and 
elevators for boxes, barrels, bags, baskets, 
and _ bales, 


and for a 


for lumber castings, hot ma- 
terials, irregularly shaped objects, trucks, 
and a wide variety of miscellaneous arti- 
cles are shown on the 96 pages of the 
book. Practically every industry is 
represented, and undoubtedly the textile 
manutacturer faced with the problem of 
material handling will find an installation 
which 


solved a problem similar to his 
own pictured. 
Type MT Controt FQutpMENTS; Gen 


eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Type MT control equipments for d. 
series-wound crane hoist motors are de- 
scribed in this bulletin (GEA-530A). 
The complete crane hoist control equip- 
ment 
and a 


regard 


consisting of a panel, a 


master switch are 


resistor, 
discussed in 
to both construction and perform- 
ance, 


HAND STARTING COMPENSATORS: 


eral Electric Co 


Gen 
: Schenectady, Nek: 


Three types of starting compensators 
suitable for starting squirrel-cage induc- 
tion motors, driving pumps, conveyors, 
compressors, blowers, etc., are pictured, 


and specifications are given in this folder 
(GEA-570). Sketches 
details of all three types 


— 


Obituary 


show the wiring 


Samuel Kumin 
Samuel Kumin, dealer in woolen waste 
and mattress shoddy, 253 
Worcester, Mass., died in the Worcester 
City Hospital on May 20 from injuries 
sustained by being struck by a train on 








Harding St., 


the Boston & Maine Railroad in that 
city that afternoon. Although a gate 
tender saw him jump on the tracks it 


is believed he was trving to avoid being 


hit by the train. His friends sav there 
was no reason why he should attempt 
to commit suicide. Mr. Kumin was a 


native of Worcester, 46 vears old and 
had been successful in business for about 
25 years 


He 


He was a 32d degree mason 
leaves a widow and three children 
Charles Wells Bostick 
Charles Wells Bostick, who from 1907 
until March, 1925, when illness necessi 
tated his retirement, was cashier of the 
Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. Co., died at his 
home in Pacolet on May 18 following 
an extended illness. He vears 
of age at the time of his death. Mr 
Bostick is survived by his widow, three 

sons and a sister 


was 59 


Thomas Evans 

Thomas Evans, for 20 years a super 
intendent for the M. J. Whittall Asso- 
Worcester, Mass., retiring about 
five years died at the home of his 
daughter in Longmeadow, Mass., on 
May 18. He was born in Kiddermin- 
ister, England, in 1852 and came to the 
United States 45 
Worcester. 


ciates, 


ago, 


years settling in 


He leaves three daughters. 


ago, 


J. L. W. McCarter 
James L. W. McCarter, former master 
mechanic of the Franklin Mills of Greer, 
S. C., is dead. He was a member of 
the City Council and at -one time acting 
mayor of Greer. 
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New Publications 
Books reviewed in this columa 


may be obtained from the Brag- 


don, Lord & Nagle Co., 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


334 





1927 SraNpARDS YEARBOOK; Issued by 
the Bureau of Standards. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C... Si. 


The Standards Yearbook (Bureau of 
Standards Miscellaneous Publication No. 


77) represents an effort to present an 
adequate picture of the diversification 
and ramification of the standardization 


movement which has spread throughout 
the world with astonishing vitality during 
the 25 years that have elapsed since the 
establishment of the National Bureau of 
Standards. It contains outlines of the 
activities and accomplishments of not 
only this bureau and other agencies of 
the Federal Government and the States 
aud municipalities, but also of the 
\merican and associations of 
which standardization is a major or very 
important activity. Descriptions 
illustrations are presented of all 
fundamental U. S. national standards. 

In a general review of the standardiza- 
tion movement tn America, attention 1s 
directed to the remarkable growth in the 
activities of the trade associations, to the 
development of “mass-production” 
method of factory production, and to the 
vital interest now being shown in stand- 
ardization by industrial executives. Note- 
worthy in the trend in the development 
of standards is the process based on the 
elimination of excess varieties and sizes, 
which is supplementary to the slower 
process involving technical consideration, 
A development of no little importance 
is the substitution of performance, or 
service, requirements for composition 
specifications in certain lines of manu- 
facture. 


societies 


and 
the 


To manufacturers, industrial experts, 


engineers, and purchasing agents both 
governmental and general, and to all 
officers and agencies concerned with 


standardization, the Standards yearbook 
will be valuable. It will inform th- 
manufacturer of the current standardiza- 
tion movements affecting his industry. 
It will inform purchasing agents of new 
standard specifications, being supplemen- 
tary to the National Directory of Com- 
modity Specifications in this respect. Ic 
will inform the scientist engaged in re- 
search as to current research projects 
which may lead to standardization. To 
the average reader it will prove a mine of 
information on the present status and 
trend of standardization in all fields of 
industry, commerce, science and Govern- 
ment, with references to 
further information. 


sources of 


ANNUAL Woot ReviEw—1926, by John 
3ruce McPherson; National Associa- 
tion of Wood Manufacturers, 50c. 
The Annual Wool Review for 1926 of 

the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, compiled by John Bruce Me- 
Pherson, is published as a separate vol- 
ume of the March Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation, and is the usual comprehensive 
history of the domestic wool clip, imports 
of wool and manufactures, statistical 
tables and charts. 

Noting that the combined domestic clip 
of shorn and pulled wool for 1926 was 
larger than for any season since 1912-13 
and 50,000,406 pounds larger than the 1922 
clip, the review states that “It is well also 
to recall that the predictions, made by 
some excited wool growers a few years 
ago that the continued use of reworked 





